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"Giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel." 

— Shakespeare. 


PART   ONE 


CHAPTER 

•The  Major's  verandah,  facing  due  west,  was  in  early 
evening  one  of  the  warmest  spots  in  Manela.  The 
sun,  still  militant,  glared  through  half-open  slats  of 
sun-blinds,  making  the  white  wall  behind  into  a  sheet 
of  ruled  paper  on  which  three  shadows  were  etched 
grotesquely,  Dinah's  being  the  most  grotesque — a  thing 
of  no  real  substance  with  outflung  arms. 

"Surely,  as  Chief  of  the  Police,  Jeppy,  you  ought  to 
have  a  fleet  of  motor-boats  at  your  command." 

"Surely,"  came  amiably,  "as  daughter  of  the 
Resident  you  ought  to  have  the  whole  place  at  your 
command.  What's  your  father's  blue-eyed  A.D.C. 
doing  ?" 

"Playing  polo.  Or  he  wouldn't  be  my  father's 
blue-eyed  A.D.C." 

"There  seems  nothing  for  it,"  said  the  owner  of  the 
third  shadow,  "but  to  go  and  forage  for  a  town  boat." 

"A  town  boat !     Heavens  !    Are  they  clean  ?" 

Neil  Winton  laughed. 

The  Major — Major  Alan  Jepperson,  to  give  him  his 
full  name  for  the  first  and  probably  the  last  time — 
chuckled. 

'^'Clean  enough.  But  let's  have  another  look. 
Perhaps  something  Government  and  sanitary  may  be 
coming  back  by  this  time." 

He  went,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  edge  of  the  verandah, 
and  jerked  up  a  sun-bUnd. 

Dinah  followed  him,  slipping  a  hand  through  his 
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arm.  Together  they  stood  there  in  the  blazing  sun, 
the  most  incongruous  couple  imaginable — ^slim  white- 
clad  Youth  and  khaki-clad  Corpulence.  Neil  Winton, 
his  eyes  still  amused,  joined  them. 

Below  them,  beyond  the  strip  of  scrubby  shrubs  that 
did  duty  as  a  garden,  the  bay  appeared  as  a  tranquil 
expanse  of  turquoise  and  diamond,  its  tranquillity 
interrupted  only  at  one  spot  where,  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  the  Conway  Castle  was  anchored, 
appearing,  with  its  thick  cluster  of  shore  boats,  like  a 
large  white  sweetmeat  attacked  by  ants. 

"What's  the  hurry  this  evening,  Dinah  ?  She's  not 
sailing  until  noon  tomorrow,  you  know." 

"I  want  a  barber." 

"A  barber  ?" 

"A  barber.  I  have  a  new  frock  to  wear  tonight. 
I  want  to  be  tidied  up  to  do  it  justice." 

"Special  impression,  eh  ?  Aiming  at  His  Excellency  ?" 

"Lower.  Probably  his  A.D.C.  Anyway,  definitely 
attractive.  You  know,  Jeppy,  one  of  those  strong, 
silent  bronzed  creatures  who  might  have  walked  out 
of  a  Maud  Diver  novel — safe  for  a  V.C.  in  the  last 
chapter.  I  didn't  mean  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  first 
chukka,  but  I  simply  sat  there  spellbound.  That's 
why  I  missed  our  motor-boat." 

The  Major's  rubicund  countenance  crinkled  apprecia- 
tively. 

"And  off  his  pony  ?     Still  irresistible  ?" 

"I  hadn't  a  chance  to  find  out.  But  I've  told  Mr. 
Markham  to  put  him  next  to  me  at  dinner  tonight." 

"Risky,  that,"  Neil  Winton  said  gravely,  "A  monkey 
jacket  can  be  very  disillusioning." 

"I'll  risk  it." 

She  looked  prepared  to  risk  anything,  standing  there, 
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keen-eyed,  virile,  and  full  of  youth's  infinite  conceit. 
Into  Neil  Winton's  brown  eyes  crept  a  queer  intentness. 
She  turned  rather  quickly  to  the  Major. 

"Jeppy,  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"Honestly,  I  don't  know.  I  doubt  if  you'll  get  hold 
of  a  motor-boat  now.  I  should  do  as  Winton  suggests 
and  get  someone  to  row  you  out.  But  you  won't 
get  anyone  to  do  that  if  you  leave  it  much  later.  It's 
Ramathan,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  do  know.  A  stupid  nuisance,  this  Ramathan 
business.  I  thought  Timothy  was  going  to  send  me  to 
bed  without  any  supper  last  night  for  keeping  the 
rickshaw  out  until  a  quarter  to  seven." 

"Pity  he  didn't.  You  haven't  had  enough  of  that 
kind  of  thing." 

"Oh  !"  she  said  lightly.  "Don't  worry.  I  expect  the 
gods  will  see  to  it  that  I  have  my  share  of  spankings 
before  I  die.  Anyway,  the  business  of  the  moment  is 
this  transport  question." 

"Let's  go  down  to  the  shore  and  see  what  can  be 
done  about  it,"  again  suggested  Winton,  stooping  to 
pull  the  ears  of  a  plump  but  lively  terrier  which  had 
skipped  into  the  party.  "Bertie's  losing  his  waist- 
hne,  Major.  He'll  be  a  comfortable  little  bolster  with 
a  leg  at  each  comer  soon  if  you're  not  careful." 

"Nothing  living  with  the  Major  could  hope  to  keep  a 
waist-hne.  He  believes  in  keeping  up  the  strength, 
does  Jeppy.  Very  well,  let's  go  down  to  the  shore. 
At  least,"  she  added  with  a  touch  of  unusual  diffidence, 
"I  don't  see  really  why  you  should  bother  to  come." 

"I  hke  being  bothered — sometimes."  He  straight- 
ened.himself.     "Are  you  ready.     Haven't  you  a  hat  ?" 

"Yes — somewhere.  Oh,  Lord,  Jeppy,  you've  been 
sitting  on  it.     Look  at  that." 
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She  turned  and  picked  up  a  crumpled  thing  of  white 
felt  from  the  Bombay  chair — a  crumpled  thing  of 
white  that  bore  a  Bond  Street  label  and  had  cost  as 
much  as  it  costs  an  average  housekeeper  to  keep  house 
for  a  week.  She  dented  it  out  briskly  into  some  kind 
of  shape  and  planted  it  on  her  head  at  a  considered 
angle.  It  only  partially  covered  her  hair — rather 
wonderful  hair,  intensely  virile,  as  reddish-gold  hair 
can  be,  and  investing  a  heart-shaped  face,  dehcately 
cut  and  rather  too  pale,  with  more  character  than  it 
deserved, 

"Dinah  Drayton  pretty  ?"  Manela  females  would 
say  among  themselves.  "Oh,  my  dear,  no  one  could 
call  her  pretty.  Of  course,  her  clothes  are  wonderful, 
and  then  her  hair  .  .  .  Without  her  hair  ..."  But  she 
was  not  without  her  hair.  It  was  very  much  with  her, 
waving  itself  crisply  off  her  forehead  independent  of  any 
barber's  attentions. 

Neil  Winton's  eyes  were  on  that  hair.  She  felt  them 
there — even  before  she  looked  up  quickly  and  sur- 
prised, for  the  second  time,  the  intentness  of  the  gaze. 
Amazing  that  intentness — ^for  Neil  Winton.  In- 
wardly she  was  conscious  of  little  exquisitely  painful 
shivers  running  up  and  down  her  spine.  Outwardly 
composed,  she  was  appearing  absorbed  in  a  search  for 
a  handbag. 

"Haven't  been  sitting  on  that  too,  have  you,  Jeppy  ? 
Oh  no,  here  it  is.  Well,  good-bye.  Or  are  you  on  the 
black  list  ?  In  other  words,  are  you  dining  with  us 
tonight  ?" 

"I  am  not,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Your  cook  is  happier 
over  Sunday  lunches  than  State  banquets." 

"I  don't  believe  you  care  a  brass  farthing  about  any- 
thing on  earth  but  food."     Her  eyes,  grey-green  in  the 
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strong  light,  challenged  him.  His  own,  of  that  deep 
blue  one  associates  with  khaki  and  Colonies,  registered 
a  quick  and  unexpected  affection. 

"Well,  my  dear,  that's  where  you  happen  to  be 
wrong.  Now  run  along,  you  two,  or  I  shall  have  you 
here  all  the  evening,  and  I  want  to  go  out." 

"Right.  We're  just  going."  But  half-way  across 
the  verandah,  followed  closely  by  Winton,  she  stopped 
abruptly.     "What's  that  ?" 

"What's  what  ?"  The  Major  was  jerking  up  an- 
other sun-blind  noisily.  "Look  here,  if  you  want 
to  get  out  to  that  boat,  Di " 

"I  thought  I  heard  someone  singing — singing  a 
hymn." 

"More  than  Ukely.  Ali  is  one  of  the  props  of  the 
Mission,  and " 

"Be  quiet,"  she  said  imperatively.  "There  it  is 
again." 

Both  men  obeyed.  Quite  useless  now  to  deny  the 
carolling  which  was  coming  from  a  bedroom  opening 
out  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  verandah.  The  voice 
was  increasing  in  volume  if  not  in  harmony. 

"Praise  God  from — whom — all  blessings  flow.  Praise 
Him — ^praise  Him " 

The  voice  trailed  mournfully  and  uncertainly  to  the 
end  of  another  line,  then  silence  once  more. 

She  broke  it  quickly,  looking  from  one  man  to 
another. 

"What  is  it  ?" 

"Oh— nothing." 

"How  can  a  noise  Uke  that  be  nothing  ?  Is  it 
someone  off  his  head  ?" 

"Yes,  more  or  less.    That  is,  temporarily.    Fever." 

"But — who  ?     I'm  intrigued." 
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The  Major,  looking  a  shade  put  out,  came  across  the 
verandah. 

"What  a  nuisance  you  women  are !  Dying  for 
mystery,  eh  ?  Well,  there  isn't  any.  It's  only  a 
young  feller  Winton  found  in  the  Bazaar  this  afternoon 
and  landed  here." 

"I'm  sorry  to  be  a  nuisance — ^but  what  sort  of  a 
young  feUer  ?" 

"EngUshman.     Down-and-outer." 

"He  hadn't  a  down-and-outer's  voice." 

"What  do  you  know  about  down-and-outer's  voices  ?" 

"All  right,  darling.  Don't  get  all  peppery  about  it. 
What's  the  matter  ?  Afraid  of  posing  as  a  good 
Samaritan  ?  We  won't  give  you  away  to  Manela. 
But  honestly" — this  to  Winton — "it's  rather  comic — 
billeting  a  down-and-outer  on  the  Chief  of  PoUce. 
He  may  be  a  'wanted'  or  something." 

"I  suppose  I  can  be  trusted  not  to  give  him  a  bed 
tonight  and  the  Third  Degree  in  the  morning." 

"I  hope  you  can.  But  what  happens  to  a  man  Uke 
that,  eventually  ?" 

"Eventually,  I  expect,  he'll  be  shipped  home  as  a 
distressed  British  subject,"  the  Major  answered  rather 
shortly.  "And  once  again,  Di,  if  you  really  want  to 
get  to  that  boat  tonight " 

They  took  themselves  off  after  that,  rather  to  his 
relief,  though  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  verandah 
immediately,  but  eavesdropped  quite  shamelessly  as 
they  went  downstairs.  Their  voices  were  clear  and  the 
empty  hall  had  an  echo. 

"I  suppose  you  will  all  be  coming  on  to  the  club  after 
dinner." 

"Sure  to." 

"Any  advance  booking  ?" 
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"I  thought  you  considered  dancing  a  waste  of  time." 

"I  like  wasting  time — sometimes." 

"I  don't  really  belong  to  Manela  tonight.  Visitors 
come  first.  Besides,  to  be  frank,  I  avoid  your  depart- 
ment. You  all — usually — have  such — such  serious 
feet." 

"But  I  happen  to  be  an  exception." 

"Are  you  ?     I  can't  remember." 

They  were  outside  the  house  now,  and  his  reply  was 
inaudible ;  but  the  Major,  guessing  at  its  nature  from 
Dinah's  laugh,  chuckled  sympathetically  as  he  turned 
back  into  the  room.  They  were  both  so  well  matched  : 
so  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  so  good  to  look  at,  so 
very  sure  of  themselves  and  of  their  right  to  happiness. 
Bit  of  a  minx,  though,  Dinah.  Autocratic,  attractive 
little  minx.  Thought  she  ruled  the  world.  WeU,  she 
did,  he  supposed — her  own  smaU  world,  wherein 
everything  and  everyone  was  for  her  own  particular 
pleasure.  And  pleasure  reigned  supreme.  Auto- 
cratic little  minx.  "Detestable"  according  to  some  of 
the  Manela  females  who  had  forgotten  what  it  was  like 
to  be  spoilt  twenty.  Only  her  father's  daughter,  after  all. 

Timothy  Drayton  was  like  that.  Always  had  been — 
even  at  Shelbury.  He  had  acquired  a  reputation 
there  for  being  "lifty".  He  had  also  been  mainly 
responsible  for  keeping  his  House  Head  of  the  River 
for  three  successive  years.  He  had  done  other  things 
besides  that.  Rather  spectacular  things  in  an  un- 
spectacular fashion.  And  through  it  all  he  had  been 
immensely  popular.  At  Oxford  he  had  acquired  his 
rowing  Blue,  and,  greatly  to  everyone's  amazement, 
had  graduated  with  some  distinction. 

Things,  somehow,  had  always  seemed  to  come 
easily  to  Tim  Drayton.     Married  for  love,  and  money — 
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plenty  of  it — ^had  been  there  too.  Funny  how  things 
had  turned  out.  Funny  how  their  hves  had  run 
together,  diverged  at  intervals  and  run  together  again. 
Both  Uttle  tin  gods  out  in  this  place  now.  Tim,  as 
British  Resident,  a  step  or  two  higher.  Always  had 
been  and  would  be  steps  higher.  Quite  natural 
somehow,  although  he  was  his  junior  by  a  year.  Good 
chap,  Tim.  And  more  human,  somehow,  than  he 
used  to  be.  Chucked  his  weight  about  less  these  days. 
Left  that  to  his  daughter.  She  could  be  trusted  to  do 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  for  the  three  of  them. 

He  went  back  to  the  verandah.  Dinah  ajnd  Neil 
had  crossed  the  road  now  and  were  just  cutting  into 
the  network  of  narrow  crazy  streets  that  was  the  native 
Bazaar,  and  a  short  cut  to  the  shore.  They  were  talking 
and  laughing,  patently  absorbed  in  each  other. 

There  seemed  httle  doubt  as  to  how  things  were  with 
Neil  Winton,  and  he  wondered  if  the  Draytons  were 
alive  to  the  situation  which  the  rest  of  Manela,  skin- 
eyed  over  such  matters,  was  watching  with  such 
avidity.  As  an  intimate  of  the  Drayton  family  he  had 
even  been  approached  with  tentative  inquiries  as  to 
how  the  Resident  was  going  to  favour  such  a  match. 
To  all  such  inquiries  he  had  turned  stupid.  But  he 
was  conscious  this  evening,  having  seen  them  together 
like  that,  that  the  question  was  uppermost  in  his  own 
mind.  He  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  everyone 
else.  A  friendship  such  as  existed  between  Tim  and 
himself  might  wax  with  years,  but  habit  of  confidence 
wanes.  On  aU  things  personal  and  domestic,  Tim 
Drayton,  even  to  him,  was  a  closed  book.  He  might 
quite  possibly  be  ambitious  for  Dinah  and  become  the 
heavy  father  where  a  young  ordinary  M.D.  was  con- 
cerned. 
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But  then,  Neil  Winton  was  not  quite  an  ordinary 
M.D.  He  might  be  young — what  was  twenty-eight 
these  days  ? — ^but  he  would  get  over  that.  And  in  his 
own  quiet  way  he  was  as  "lifty"  as  Tim  Drayton 
himself.  He  was  absolutely  self-assured.  He  had 
excellent  qualil&cations,  was  ambitious  and  very  keen 
on  his  work.  One  sensed  that  he  was  the  type  that 
simply  had  not  included  matrimony  in  his  scheme. 
Had  probably,  if  indeed  he  had  thought  of  it  at  all, 
looked  on  it  as  something  he  might  indulge  in  later 
on  in  life.  To  have  fallen  at  this  stage  of  his  career 
imexpectedly  but  very  thoroughly  in  love  must,  thought 
the  Major,  have  been  rather  upsetting.  But  he  was 
managing  to  look  content  over  the  upset,  and  Dinah's 
responsive  feelings  were  beginning  to  be  obvious — 
even  to  an  old  bachelor.  So,  given  Tim's  approval, 
all  would  be  well.  Tim  could  afford  to  plank  down  a 
substantial  settlement,  and  Winton  would  be  able  to 
throw  up  this  Colonial  job,  which  he  frankly  admitted 
was  only  a  marking  time,  and  go  and  make  good  at 
home. 

And  Dinah  would  be  happy.  That,  to  her  god- 
father, seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  that  mattered. 

Would  be  happy.  Wcls,  could  he  have  known 
it,  actually  at  that  moment  amazingly  happy.  Male 
escort  was  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  but  Neil 
Winton  was  somehow  "different".  How  or  why  he 
was  different  she  could  not  say,  not  having  reached  the 
age  or  the  stage  when  introspection  is  a  matter  of 
habit.  She  had  never  met  a  man  who  had  attracted 
her  more.  Further  than  that,  at  the  moment,  she 
would  or  could  not  go.  But  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
realized  that  he  was  becoming  necessary — that  he  was 
taking  up  a  definite  position  in  her  thoughts,  her  plans, 
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her  daily  life.  She  was  happy  when  he  was  somewhere 
about.  Even  at  that  moment  she  was  conscious  that 
just  being  with  him  was  making  the  usually  detested 
walk  through  the  Bazaar  something  quite  pleasurable. 

If  possible  she  avoided  the  Bazaar.  For  her  it  held 
nothing  but  unsavoury  smells  and  sights :  rancid 
cooking-fat  warring  with  stale  spices  ;  stalls  of  dirty 
sweetmeats  black  with  gorged  flies  ;  unpleasant  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  large  and  sparsely  clad,  squatting 
in  doorways,  chewing  betel  and  expectorating  skilfully 
from  hideously  stained  Ups  jets  of  scarlet  juice  into  the 
road. 

These  usually  predominated.  But  this  evening, 
walking  with  Neil  Winton,  they  seemed  hardly  notice- 
able. She  learnt  that  he  spent  many  an  hour  in  the 
Bazaar  in  fascinating  search  among  the  rubbish  that 
crowded  out  the  little  dark  shops  for  "finds"  :  Persian 
pottery  of  unique  colouring  and  glaze,  bits  of  brass 
that  showed  up  the  stuff  in  the  main  street  offered  to 
tourists  as  blatantly  Birmingham.  She  listened  with 
the  thrill  of  an  explorer  in  a  new  country  coming 
across  something  totally  unlooked  for.  A  surprising 
trait,  somehow,  for  a  man  of  his  type  who  spared  so 
little  time  for  anything  else  but  work.  But  a  definitely 
attractive  one. 

"No  wonder  you  know  your  way  about  so  well." 

"This  is  a  short  cut  that  I  have  only  discovered 
recently.  It  was  somewhere  about  here  that  I  found 
that  fellow  the  Major  has." 

"How  did  you  find  him  ?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  find  him,  properly  speaking.  The 
boy  from  the  hotel  recognized  me  and  hauled  me  in. 
Said  a  European  was  very  bad  and  his  master  was 
afraid  he  would  die.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   all  his 
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precious  master  was  afraid  of  was  that  he  would  go  on 
Uving  in  his  hotel  with  his  bill  unpaid." 

"Hotel  ?  I  thought  the  'Africa'  was  the  only  hotel 
here." 

"The  only  one  in  the  guide  book.  There  are  one  or 
two  rather  unsavoury  holes  in  the  Bazaar  that  call 
themselves  hotels.  Europeans  don't  patronize 
them." 

"Then  what  was  he  doing  there  ?" 

"Oh,  scum  just  drifts  in  anywhere." 

"Scum  doesn't  sing  hymns  with  an  Oxford  accent", 
got  on  to  the  tip  of  her  tongue  but  no  farther. 

They  had  merged  from  the  maze  now  and  had 
reached  the  shore,  that  long  strip  of  low-lying  reddish- 
brown  sand  backed  by  Custom  House  godowns.  Most 
of  the  coloured  population  of  Manela  seemed  to  be 
congregated  there,  and  Winton  was  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  task  of  picking  up  a  man  and  a  boat 
was  not  going  to  be  easy,  when  Dinah  suddenly  caught 
his  arm. 

"Oh,  look,  there's  a  motor-boat.     Coming  in  now." 

He  turned  and  looked.  A  motor-boat  was  indeed 
at  that  moment  drawing  up  to  the  primitive  wharf — 
the  apology  for  a  pier.  White  and  trim,  gold  where  the 
sun  caught  the  brass  ;  white-clad,  dark-faced  crew, 
stolidly  efficient ;   white-clad,  spruce  officer. 

"The  Port  Office  boat.     My  luck  is  in." 

Winton,  amused  at  her  assurance,  inwardly  wondered. 
Ted  Masterman  was  a  bit  of  a  character  in  his  way. 
He  had  the  chin  of  a  Viking  and  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  his  own  importance.  He  was,  moreover,  no  great 
admirer  of  women. 

"Let  me  tackle  him." 

"No,  thank  you  ;  I'll  tackle  him." 
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He  laughed  and  followed  her,  anticipating  enter- 
tainment. 

"Good  evening,  Captain  Masterman." 

"  'Evening,  Miss  Drayton." 

"Piece  of  luck  catching  you.  I  want  to  go  out  to  the 
mail,     I  suppose  I  can  make  use  of  your  boat." 

It  was  a  daughter  of  Eve  who  spoke  and  smiled — 
clear-eyed,  provocative,  so  absurdly  sure  of  her  appeal. 
But  Ted  Masterman  was  definitely  Eve-proof.  His 
quick,  direct  look  only  registered  faint  surprise  that  she 
should  suppose  anything  of  the  kind. 

"I'm  sorry.  Miss  Drayton,  but  I'm  afraid  it  is  not 
possible  to  send  the  boys  back  again  now." 

"Oh,  why  ?" 

He  glanced  briskly  at  his  wrist-watch. 

"It's  twenty  minutes  to  six.  It's  Ramathan,  you 
know." 

"Yes." 

"The  boys  have  to  get  their  meal  at  six." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  too.  That  leaves  twenty  minutes. 
I  heard  you  say  the  other  day  that  they  could  do 
Rainbow  Island  in  ten." 

"I  don't  quite  see  .  .  ." 

"Well,  according  to  that,  they  ought  to  make  the 
mail  in  about  four." 

She  was  not  smiUng  now.  Neither  was  she  provoca- 
tive. She  was  just  persistent  and  faintly  arrogant  in 
her  persistence. 

"You  see,  it's  rather  important  that  I  should  get  out 
to  the  mail  this  evening,  and  I  missed  our  motor-boat." 

It  was  the  daughter  of  Timothy  Drayton,  British 
Resident,  who  spoke — quietly,  determinedly,  sure  of 
her  ground,  as  one  accustomed  to  getting  her  own 
way. 
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For  one  moment  Neil  Winton,  his  eyes  on  Master- 
man's  chin,  wondered  if  he  ought  to  come  forward  and 
help  with  the  "tackhng".  She  was  such  a  slip  of  a 
thing,  and  Mastennan,  on  his  dignity,  could  be  quietly 
obnoxious.  He  hesitated,  not  wanting  to  butt  in 
unless  necessary,  and  then  almost  laughed  aloud  when, 
with  a  shrug,  Masterman  turned  and  threw  a  curt 
order  to  the  head  boat  boy.  The  head  boy,  possibly 
with  an  inward  shrug,  instructed  his  underlings,  who, 
in  the  stoHd  resigned  fashion  of  their  kind,  began  to 
make  preparations  for  a  second  journey. 

"Thank  you  so  much.  Captain  Masterman,"  said 
Miss  Drayton  demurely,  signifying  her  sense  of  victory 
with  a  deUberate  wink  at  Winton.  "Are  you  coming 
too  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't.  I  promised  the  Major  to  go 
back  immediately.  He's  got  the  wind  up  about  his 
guest." 

"Very  well.     I'll  see  you  at  the  dance  tonight." 

"Yes.    May  I  make  it  five  ?" 

"That's  rather  near  the  beginning.  We're  sure  to 
be  late." 

"I  meant,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve." 

"Oh,  weU  .  .  ." 

She  was  laughing  as  she  got  into  the  boat,  the  engine 
of  which,  having  finished  with  its  chortling  and  gurgling, 
burst  into  a  reassuring  chug-chug.  Almost  immedi- 
ately they  moved  away  from  the  wharf,  swept  round, 
and  went  dancing  and  bumping  over  the  waves. 
Evidently  none  of  those  precious  minutes  were  going  to 
be  wasted. 

She  was  glad.  The  swift  movement  was  exhilarat- 
ing. That  and  the  leaping  gold-flecked  spray  matched 
her  mood.     She  turned  and  looked  back.     The  two 
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men  were  still  standing  on  the  wharf.  She  raised  a 
hand.  One  of  them  raised  his  in  response.  The  other 
turned  and  walked  away. 

It  was  a  thrill  attracting  a  man  Uke  Neil  Winton. 
It  was  a  thrill  getting  the  better  of  a  man  Hke  Ted 
Masterman.  Officially,  Ted  Masterman  was  quite  a 
"big  noise"  in  Manela.  Officially,  she  did  not  exist. 
Yet,  non-existing,  she  reahzed  that  her  power  was, 
in  some  way  inexpUcable,  greater  than  his.  Wasn't 
Uf e  fun  ? 

She  turned  her  face  towards  the  sun,  revelling  in  its 
golden  blaze.  It  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  splendid 
of  it  to  go  down  in  a  blaze.  No  wonder  the  Parsees 
took  it  as  a  sjnnbol  of  the  AU-Powerful.  No  slinking 
away ;  hardly  a  fading ;  as  though  it  had  saved  a 
little  from  each  hour  of  its  glorious  day  to  make  its 
going  a  brilhant  unforgettable  affair  ;  a  monarch  to  the 
end,  leaving,  even  after  its  going,  a  trail  of  glory. 

It  was  shooting  out  long  golden  rays  now  Uke  out- 
spread fingers  in  a  parting  benediction.  One  seemed 
actually  to  touch  her.  A  quick  gladness  at  the  very 
joy  of  being  alive  and  young  ran  through  her.  The 
world  was  beautiful.  The  world  was  good.  The 
world  was  hers.  Involuntarily,  the  words  of  the 
immortal  Gilbert's  Yum  Yum  came  to  her. 

"I  mean  to  rule  the  earth 
As  he — the  sky. 
We  really  know  our  worth, 
The  sun — and  I." 


And  of  the  parting  rays  of  benediction  one  was 
lying  across  the  Major's  verandah,  and  the  tip  of  it 
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stretched  itself  through  an  open  doorway  and  across 
Michael  Heritage's  bed. 

He  had  spent  days  on  a  hard  bed  counting  rafters 
that  ran  across  a  dirty  white  ceiling.  And  when  they 
had  proved  illusive  one  had  said  a  weary  "damn"  and 
turned  aching  eyes  to  a  chunk  of  hard  blue  sky  appear- 
ing through  a  gap  in  the  wall.  Mosquitoes  had 
buzzed  intolerably.  Raucous  Swahili  voices  from  the 
street  below  had  stabbed  through  one's  head  hke  knives. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  rafters  and  the  gap  in  the 
wall  and  the  mosquitoes  and  the  raucous  voices  had 
got  so  confused  and  tangled  together  that  one  could 
only  mutter  and  rave  at  them  impartially. 

Now,  seemingly,  one  was  in  church  and  feeling  rather 
restful.  Must  be  church,  because  the  walls  and  roof 
were  white  and  there  was  a  kind  of  golden  haze  over 
everything.  In  another  hfe  one  had  gone  to  church 
quite  often — a  small  whitewashed  affair — on  hot 
summer  mornings  with  the  golden  haze  inside  and  out- 
side the  lazy  drone  of  bees.  They  were  droning  now, 
those  bees,  making  a  confounded  noise.  One  simply 
had  to  sing  loudly  to  drown  them.  The  walls  were 
very  white.  So  was  the  roof.  But  that  was  a  long  way 
off.  The  walls  seemed  so  close,  seemed  to  be  coming 
closer  and  crowding  round  one.  So  near  that  putting 
out  a  hand  one  could  touch  them.  Strangely,  they 
quavered  under  one's  touch.  Trembled  under  it. 
Were  soft  and  yielding.  Someone  said,  "Confound  those 
boys.  There's  a  hole  in  this  mosquito  net."  Someone 
called,  "Ali,  Ali,"  in  a  deep  voice  of  impatient  authority. 
It  was  not  the  voice  of  the  flabby  Eurasian  whose  face 
had  some  connection  with  ilhisive  rafters  on  a  dirty 
white  ceiling.  It  was  quite  different.  But  to  whom  it 
belonged  he  could  not  say.     Not  worth  bothering  about 
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now,  an5rway.  It  was  all  part  of  the  general  chaos. 
Stupidly  bewildering  it  all  was.  Like  looking  at  a 
picture  that  flickered  senselessly  from  one  scene  to 
another.  For  how  could  one  have  mosquito  nets  in 
church  ?  And  surely  one  was  in  church.  Being  in 
church,  one  sang  hymns. 

Michael    Heritage    went   on  singing  hymns — very 
loudly. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  British  Residency  at  Manela  was  almost  palatial, 
standing  white-turreted  and  imposing  in  extensive 
grounds.  Its  two  entrance  gates  were  heavily  hand- 
some, and  a  broad  drive  swept  from  one  to  another  in  a 
graceful  semicircle,  enclosing,  as  it  swept,  a  smooth 
well-kept  lawn  and  a  sunken  rose-garden. 

One  of  Timothy  Drayton's  hobbies  was  rose-growing. 
A  strange  hobby  for  a  man  of  his  type,  one  would  think, 
and  a  strange  hobby  for  a  man  of  any  type  at  a  few 
degrees  south  of  the  equator.  But  he  had  his  usual 
luck — even  with  roses,  refusing  to  be  content  with 
varieties  of  the  ubiquitous  quick-dying  Persian  speci- 
men and  being  amazingly  successful  with  difficult 
beauties  that  no  one  else  in  the  place  could  persuade 
to  grow. 

He  took  a  real  interest  in  the  grounds,  and  would 
have  liked  to  have  cut  down  some  of  the  tall  Cape 
jessamine  trees  that  fringed  the  place  and  at  intervals 
laid  snowy  scented  carpets  to  offend  his  orderly  mind. 
But  the  Agricultural  Department  stood  very  firmly 
on  its  rights  over  this,  so  they  had  to  stay,  together 
with  the  usual  collection  of  multi-coloured  crotons, 
hibiscus,  and  frangipani.  The  general  effect  was 
charming. 

The  interior  of  the  Residency  was  charming  too. 
The  Manela  Government  did  its  Resident  well,  but 
was  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  charm  which 
chiefly  emanated  from  the  few  "bits  of  things"  that  the 
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Resident  had  "picked  up"  out  there  and  some  truly 
delightful  things  brought  out  from  home.  It  was  the 
brand  of  charm  that  cost  money,  but  the  Draytons, 
as  everyone  knew,  had  plenty  of  that.  There  were 
"sheer  necessities"  too.  For  instance,  the  Manela 
Government's  idea  of  a  comfortable  bed  was  not 
Timothy  Drayton's.  His  coincided  with  Harridge's. 
He  approved  of  many  of  Harridge's  ideas,  and  Harridge 
is  quite  expensively  minded. 

Manela  unanimously  agreed  that  never  had  the 
Residency  appeared  to  greater  advantage.  Even 
Dinah  had  been  sUghtly  awed.  The  stately  homes  of 
England  were  not  unknown  to  her.  She  had  spent 
holidays  in  many  of  them  during  the  years  of  schooling 
and  finishing  when  her  experience  of  Colonial  Ufe  had 
been  limited  to  only  the  briefest  flying  trips.  But  over 
the  Residency  at  Manela  she  had  waxed  enthusiastic, 
voicing  her  approval  in  the  jargon  of  the  day  : 

"Buckingham  Palace  has  got  nothing  on  it,  darUngs." 

She  had  her  own  suite  of  rooms,  aU  furnished  with 
the  Drayton  idea  of  comfort  and  costly  simplicity. 
She  had  her  own  ayah,  who  maided  her  with  ability 
and  who  knew  enough  English  to  make  her  young 
mistress  think  she  was  picking  up  Swahili  with 
commendable  rapidity.  Her  name  was  Furaha,  mean- 
ing "Joy",  but  far  from  bubbUng  over  with  gaiety  she 
was  a  quiet  little  thing,  prim  of  feature  and  solemn- 
eyed.  Not  like  Mrs.  Drayton's  Lala,  who  was  gener- 
ously fashioned  and  wreathed  in  perpetual  smiles. 

But,  then,  FeHcity  preferred  to  have  smiling  people 
round  her.  In  fact,  if  one  did  fall  into  a  pensive  mood 
for  longer  than  two  minutes  she  would  inquire 
anxiously  : 

"Darling,  is  there  anything  wrong  ?" 
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You  would  then  hasten  to  reassure  her  and  smile. 
That  made  her  happy  and  cost  nothing.  Because 
there  was  never  anything  really  wrong.  How  could 
there  be  ?  Annoying,  perhaps,  sometimes,  but  only 
that.  Annojdng  things,  Dinah  realized,  had  a  way  of 
happening  to  everyone. 

Submitting  to  the  ministrations  of  Furaha  that 
evening  before  dinner,  she  pondered  ruefully  over  one 
of  the  most  anno5dng  things  that  had  as  yet  happened 
to  her.  A  stupid  matter  about  that  Port  Office  boat. 
She  had  been  in  the  wrong,  too,  which  heightened  the 
annoyance.  She  had  intended  to  dismiss  the  boat 
immediately  on  arrival  at  the  Conway  Castle  and  to 
trust  to  luck  and  to  a  humane  ship's  captain  to  get 
ashore  again.  Her  intentions  had  been  excellent,  and 
it  was  a  pity  she  had  forgotten  to  carry  them  out.  It 
had  been  a  shock  after  having  had  her  hair  done, 
luxuriously,  flatteringly  (and  quite  ruinously),  to  find 
the  Port  Office  boat  still  rocking  below,  and  the  crew, 
silent  and  stolid,  awaiting  her  pleasure  with  resignation, 
and,  she  realized,  with  a  pang  of  genuine  concern,  with 
painfully  empty  insides. 

It  had  been  sheer  humiliation  having  to  face  a 
steely-eyed,  tight-Hpped  Captain  Masterman  on  the 
wharf.  Impossible  to  imagine  his  believing  in  one's 
good  intentions  or  in  one's  real  regret.  The  very 
silence  with  which  he  Hstened  to  both  was  eloquent  of 
"Nothing  more  than  I  expected."  She  did  not  much 
care  what  he  expected  of  her,  but  she  was  sorry  about 
the  empty  boat  boys,  and  rather  hoped  that  Timothy 
would  not  hear  of  it.  Timothy  was  apt  to  treat  lack 
of  consideration  for  others,  especially  subordinates,  as 
a  major  offence. 

She  wondered  if  she  would  see  him  before  dinner. 
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and  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed  made  her  way  to 
Felicity's  bedroom.  It  was  a  Dra3rton  custom.  The 
Dray  tons,  as  someone  had  rightly  said,  had  a  "habit 
of  sitting  in  one  another's  pockets". 

Felicity's  room  was  a  study  in  greys  and  mauves : 
French-grey  carpet,  mauve  silk  bed-cover,  mauve 
enamel  on  the  low  glass-topped  dressing-table,  mauve 
fragile  glass  as  fragile  and  deUghtful  as  the  fair-haired 
woman  sitting  in  front  of  the  mirror. 

This  world  would  be  a  dull  place  without  its  Fehcity 
Draytons.  They  are  our  precious  ohjets  d'art,  serving 
the  exquisite  purpose  of  relieving  general  drabness. 
She  herself  was  in  mauve  tonight,  of  superbly  simple 
design,  the  work  of  a  first-rate  artist,  but,  even  so,  she 
was  surveying  herself  rather  anxiously  when  Dinah 
came  in. 

"DarUng,  I  think  I  am  getting  too  passe  to  wear 
mauve.     I  look  positively  yellow  tonight." 

"You  know  you  look  positively  wonderful,  you  old 
angler." 

She  seated  herself,  laughing,  on  the  edge  of  the 
dressing-table,  and  the  faint  furrow  between  Mrs. 
Drayton's  charming  eyes  disappeared  as  she  looked  up 
at  her.  The  child,  she  thought,  in  that  particular 
shade  of  green,  with  her  peculiarly  coloured  hair, 
might  have  been  the  Spirit  of  Spring. 

"You  look  very  nice  tonight,  Di." 

"Thanks.  Furaha  and  I  did  the  job  in  double- 
quick  time,     I  was  late  getting  back  from  the  Conway." 

"I  thought  you  might  not  go.  Mr.  Markham  was 
vexed  when  he  found  you  had  missed  the  motor-boat." 

"I  got  hold  of  the  Port  Ofi&ce  boat.  And,  incident- 
ally, got  myself  into  Captain  Masterman's  black  books." 

"Why  ?" 
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Dinah  told  her  why,  sparing  herself  not  at  all. 

"Well,  you  meant  to  send  the  boat  back."  FeUcity 
was  vaguely  comforting. 

"He  was  definitely  up-stage  about  it  all,  any- 
way. I  don't  mind,  really,  but  I  don't  particularly 
want  Timothy  to  hear  about  it." 

"Dinah,  I  reaUy  think " 

"That  you  ought  to  stop  calling  your  parents  by 
their  Christian  names.  What  can  people  think  ?"  took 
up  the  Spirit  of  Spring  swiftly.  "Sorry,  but  I've 
been  dragged  up  so  badly.  Nothing  to  be  done  about 
it  now.  But  look  here,  darling,  did  that  sink  in  about 
not  repeating  the  Masterman  episode  to  Timothy  ?  I 
think  he's  been  looking  a  bit  under  the  weather 
lately." 

Felicity  paused  abruptly  in  the  powdering  of  her 
pretty  nose. 

"Do  you  mean  ill  ?  Dinah,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Do  you  think  there  is  anything  wrong  ?" 

From  sheer  force  of  habit,  she  instantly  became 
reassuring  and  soothing.  Wrong  ?  What  could  be 
wrong  ? 

"But  you  said " 

"Something  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  stop  you 
telHng  tales  about  me." 

"Yes,  but  seriously,  Di,  you  said " 

"All  right,  perhaps  I  did.     But,  hush — now." 

For  she  had  caught  the  sound  of  a  step  outside,  and 
the  next  moment  the  door  opened  and  Timothy  Dray- 
ton strolled  into  the  room — cool,  immaculate,  be- 
medalled,  primed  for  the  evening's  fray. 

Manela  was  definitely  proud  of  its  Resident.  His 
predecessor  had  been  thin,  long  and  hatchet-faced,  and 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  beginning  most  of  his  remarks 
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with  "Psychologically  speaking  ..."  Timothy  Dray- 
ton was  long  too,  but  he  was  well  made  and  broad- 
shouldered.  His  clothes  always  looked  part  of  him, 
and  he  was  even  better-looking  at  forty-six,  with  dark 
hair  frosted  at  the  temples,  than  he  had  been  at  un- 
Uned  twenty-six.  He  also  had  the  enviable  knack 
of  putting  people  at  their  ease,  even  young  shy  wives 
of  very  junior  officials.  Perhaps  the  kindliness  of 
his  grey  eyes  had  something  to  do  with  that,  and  his 
air  of  seeming  really  interested  in  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  talking. 

Dinah's  eyes  were  serious.  Then,  impulsively, 
she  went  up  to  him,  catching  the  lapels  of  his  jacket. 

"Hullo,  dearest.     How  did  the  game  go  ?" 

"Hands  off.  I'm  very  clean."  Smihng,  he  shook 
her  off  hke  a  puppy.     "Where  did  you  disappear  to  ?" 

"I  went  off  to  the  Conway  to  get  my  hair  done." 

"WeU,  you  didn't  miss  much." 

"Bad,  was  it  ?  I  thought  things  were  not  looking 
too  rosy  when  I  left." 

"They  became  less  rosy  after  that." 

He  walked  over  to  the  dressing-table  and  stood  by 
Felicity's  chair,  absently  playing  with  a  mauve  pin- 
tray.  He  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  balancing  it  on 
one  finger.     Dinah's  eyes  were  still  serious. 

"Why  have  you  given  up  playing  ?" 

"Markham  can  get  more  out  of  Ruby  now  than  I 
can." 

"But  you're  mounting  Tony  Parkin  as  well,  and  he's 
no  good." 

He  shrugged,  still  intent  on  the  balancing.  "Getting 
old  and  lazy." 

"Getting  fiddlesticks." 

"Tim,"   interrupted  Mrs.   Drayton  nervously,   "do 
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put  that  thing  down.  You'll  smash  something  if  you 
drop  it." 

He  obeyed  instantly,  and,  smiUng,  laid  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  pressing  it  lightly.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  expression  that  made  her  say,  looking  up  at 
him  through  the  mirror  : 

"Tired,  Tim  ?" 

"Not  particularly.     Why  ?" 

"You're  looking  rather  tired."  She  ignored  Dinah's 
pantomimic  protests  in  the  background.  "Feeling 
quite  well  ?" 

"Wee  bit  heady  perhaps." 

"Not  fever,  Tim  ?" 

"My  dear !  With  Atkins  on  the  war-path  no 
anopheles  mosquito  dare  show  its  face  in  town." 

Dinah  came  forward.  "It's  no  good,  Timothy. 
Your  bathchair  and  shawl  days  are  still  far  distant." 

"Talking  of  shawls  ..."  He  looked  at  her, 
rubbing  his  chin  reflectively. 

"Oh,  Tim."  It  was  so  easy  to  divert  Felicity. 
"Oh,  Tim,  it  is  low,  isn't  it  ?     I  thought  so  myself." 

"Oh,  darling,  you  didn't."  Over  her  shoulder 
the  Spirit  of  Spring  viewed  the  expanse  of  white  back 
in  the  mirror  with  a  certain  satisfaction.  "You  helped 
me  choose  it." 

"Subdued  lights  and  a  French  hussy  'modom-ing' 
you  and  saying  how  cheap  it  was." 

"But  I'm  afraid  it  wasn't,  Tim." 

"I  didn't  suppose  for  a  moment  it  was."  He 
surveyed  his  sparsely  clad  daughter  with  reserved 
masculine  pride.  "We  must  try  and  think  the  result 
is  worth  it." 

"I  hope  so.  I'm  out  for  scalps  tonight.  Who  was 
that  tall  brown  creature  on  the  black  pony  ?" 
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"First-rate  player.  But  not  scalp-able,  I'm  afraid. 
He's  married." 

"Well,  let's  hope  she  doesn't  understand  him." 

"Di,  darling  .  .  ." 

Di  darHng  laughed.  So  did  the  darling's  father. 
The  curious  part  of  it  was  that  while  Timothy  laughed 
"ha-ha"  deep  down,  Dinah  did  the  same.  Dinah's 
detractors  were  fond  of  calling  her  voice,  rather  husky 
and  holding  a  deep  note  of  rare  charm,  gruff. 

"Come  on,  Timothy.     I'm  going  down." 

She  took  his  arm  and  they  began  strolling  out  of  the 
room,  while  Mrs.  Drayton  gave  her  nose  a  final  hurried 
powdering  and  hastily  sUpped  on  rings.  But  they 
waited  for  her  at  the  door  and  together  went  down  the 
wide  uncarpeted  stairs. 

Jack  Markham,  crossing  the  hall,  paused  and  looked 
up  at  them  appreciatively.  Good-looking  trio,  the 
Draytons.  Charming,  all  of  them.  And  at  their 
best  with  one  another.  A  thing  that  can  be  said  of 
few  families,  he  reflected  absently,  then  went  on  his 
agitated  way  as  the  eight  o'clock  gun  from  the  Govern- 
ment offices  boomed  out. 

It  acted  as  the  Manela  dinner-gong,  and  the  Draytons 
had  hardly  reached  the  spacious  briUiantly  Ut  reception- 
room  when  the  scrape  of  rickshaw  wheels  sounded  on  the 
gravel  outside.  Followed  almost  immediately  an  in- 
flow of  guests,  all  in  their  very  best,  in  honour  of  the 
chief  guest,  His  Excellency,  Sir  Henry  Baring.  The 
fray  had  begun. 

It  proceeded,  eventually,  with  the  decorous,  care- 
fully planned  procession  into  the  dining-room.  The 
dining-room.  Epitome  of  dignified  magnificence.  The 
long  damask-covered  table  with  its  panoply  of  glass  and 
silver  winking  under  electrically  lit  chandeliers.     The 
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finely  polished  floor  over  which  the  bare  feet  of  white- 
skirted,  scarlet-coated  boys  padded  silently.  Ebony- 
faced  automatons,  the  soul  of  efficiency.  All  the 
formality  and  ceremony  that  is  an  integral  part  of 
ofiicial  life  and  so  satisfying  to  the  heart  of  the  average 
Manela-ite,  who  appreciated  glamour  that  he  might 
never  get  at  home.  It  invested  him  with  a  temporary 
sense  of  being  something  extraordinary,  instead  of 
something  painfully  ordinary.  And  the  average 
Manela-ite  was,  in  truth,  quite  this  and  nothing  more. 
"Dull,  deadly  dull",  according  to  Dinah,  who  frankly 
detested  these  duty  functions.  Pomp  means  little  to 
twenty.  The  personality  of  one's  dinner  partner 
means  much,  and  that  was  usually  a  matter  for 
despair. 

Tonight  there  was  a  fresh  element.  Jack  Markham 
had  obeyed  her  request,  and  the  bronzed  creature  had 
taken  her  into  dinner.  His  name  was  Tanner.  She 
also  discovered  that  he  was  even  better-looking  at 
close  quarters  than  at  a  distance,  even  in  that  most 
testing  of  all  garments,  a  monkey  jacket. 

A  friendly  soul  too,  with  a  perfectly  good  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  Altogether,  a  promising  state  of  affairs. 
But  as  early  as  the  soup  she  found  that  not  only  was  he 
married  but  he  was  so  blissfully,  happily  married  that 
he  seemed  compelled  to  talk  about  it.  A  terrible  fear 
came  to  her  that  he  was  going  to  be  dull.  With  the 
fish  the  fear  came  true.  For  worse  was  to  come.  He 
was  the  father  of  a  Tootles,  aged  three.  An  infant 
of  unique  charm  and  intelligence.  Tootles  undiluted 
became  the  topic.  Tootles's  first  sayings,  her  likes  and 
dislikes  and  a  harrowing  attack  of  croup  brought  them 
to  the  entree,  and  she  was  thankful,  then,  to  turn  him 
over  to  much-married  Mrs.  Sefton,  who  could  be  trusted 
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to  hold  her  own  with  a  Duckies,  aged  four.  Life, 
thought  Dinah,  sipping  iced  water,  had  its  disappoint- 
ments. 

For  herself  she  had  to  faU  back  on  her  other  neigh- 
bour, a  new  magistrate  who  spoke  in  monosyllables. 
Having  been  reduced  to  monosyllables  herself  for  three 
courses,  she  found  the  making  of  a  one-sided  con- 
versation bracing  than  otherwise.  Then,  feeUng  that 
this  too  was  a  waste  of  energy,  she  relapsed  into 
silence  and  let  her  eyes  wander  round  the  table. 

Timothy  and  FeUcity  sat  in  the  middle,  facing  each 
other.  Fehcity  had  His  Excellency  on  her  right  and 
the  Chief  Judge  on  her  left.  By  craning  forward  she 
could  just  catch  a  gUmpse  of  the  darUng's  face.  The 
darling  was  smihng  with  the  vague  smile  that  registered 
a  conscientious  but  futile  endeavour  to  foUow  a  subject 
miles  above  her  pretty  head. 

Felicity  Drayton  was  certainly  not  very  intelligent, 
but  she  was  definitely  appeaUng,  and  His  Excellency 
looked  kindly  indulgent.  Afterwards  she  would  say  in 
self -justification  to  her  family,  "I  simply  didn't  know 
what  the  man  was  talking  about.  One  gets  so  out  of 
things  out  here"  ;  and  they  would  chorus  sympathetic- 
ally :  "Never  mind,  darhng.     You  looked  a  dream." 

She  had  a  better  view  of  Timothy  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table.  As  the  visitors  had  brought  no 
womenfolk  he  had  Mrs.  Chief  Judge  on  his  right  and 
Mrs.  Chief  Secretary  on  his  left.  The  first  was  a  pet. 
The  other  the  world's  worse  cat.  He  was  talking  to  the 
pet  now.  Or,  rather,  she  was  talking  to  him  and  he 
was  listening  in  rather  an  abstracted  way.  That  air 
of  abstraction  was  something  new,  and  Dinah  was  not 
sure  that  she  liked  it.  Also,  he  did  look  tired.  Well, 
no  wonder,  hating  these  duty  dinners  as  he  did.     She 
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wished  he  would  smile.  It  made  him  look  so  much 
younger.  She  found  herself  waiting  for  it,  and  at  last 
it  came.  He  even  laughed.  She  silently  blessed 
Janet  Quinn  for  raising  that  laugh.  But  then,  Janet 
Quinn,  known  affectionately  to  Manela  as  "Jane",  was 
a  dear,  the  biggest  dear  in  the  place.  A  kindred  soul, 
in  spite  of  difference  of  ages. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  sat  Jack  Markham,  wearing 
a  look  of  acute  anxiety.  He  invariably  wore  it  at 
these  functions,  anticipating  hitches  which  had  never 
yet  occurred.  This  fact  was  of  no  comfort  to  him, 
being  the  person  responsible  if  they  ever  did,  for  Mrs. 
Drayton,  nominally  co-operator,  was  rather  a  broken 
reed.  Apt  to  dismiss  lists,  menus,  and  ideas  for  the 
party's  entertainment  with  an  "Oh  yes,  Mr.  Markham, 
I'm  sure  it's  quite  all  right.  You  know  so  much  better 
than  I  do." 

Poor  Jack  Markham.  Completely  at  his  ease  on 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  a  veritable  demon 
where  a  flying  white  baU  was  concerned,  a  suffering 
martyr  over  the  straightforward  duties  of  an  A.D.C. 
But  the  Resident  was  free  to  choose  his  A.D.C,  and 
the  Resident,  apt  to  regard  official  dinners  as  only  a 
small  part  of  routine,  was  remarkably  keen  on  polo. 
All  Manela  knew  this,  and  smiled  indulgently.  But 
occasionally,  efficient  but  unathletic  young  men,  who 
saw  themselves  filling  such  a  post  with  distinction, 
were  a  trifle  resentful.  One  Leslie  Tarrant,  "banished", 
according  to  his  ideas,  to  an  uninteresting  out-station, 
even  expressed  his  feehngs  by  parodying  Caesar  : 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  who  can  ride, 
Sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  dance  o'  nights. 
Yon  Tarrant  has  a  keen  and  clever  look. 
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There  were  many  times,  could  Tarrant  have  known 
it,  that  Markham  would  have  welcomed  banishment. 
But  even  official  dinners  must  have  an  end,  and  the 
moment  when  he  could  press  the  button  under  the  table 
that  switched  on  a  red  light  outside  and  signified  to 
the  K.A.R.  band  on  the  terrace  to  stop  "Salut  D' Amour'* 
and  get  ready  to  play  God  Save  the  King,  brought  a 
relief  difficult  to  describe.  He  became  a  different 
man — a  Ught-hearted  man — until  the  eve  of  the  next 
social  event. 

Dinah  looked  at  him  now  and  caught  his  eye  ;  but  a 
friendly  droop  of  her  left  eyelid  was  met  with  a  stony 
impassiveness — a  sure  sign  of  inward  tension.  Was 
anyone  at  the  table  enjoying  themselves  ?  she  wondered 
suddenly.  Mrs.  Attorney  General,  young  and  pretty 
and  engrossed  in  a  mild  flirtation  with  one  of  the 
visitors,  might  be.  The  Chief  Judge,  carrying  on  a 
conversation  across  his  hostess  with  His  Excellency, 
certainly  was.  His  Honour  enjoyed  any  opportunity 
of  being  official  and  pompous  and  wearing  decorations. 
But  for  the  rest,  what  a  stupid  endless  meal  it  must 
seem.  Such  a  relief  when  one  was  free  to  push  back 
one's  chair  and  escape.  After  that,  simply  years  of 
futile  chatter  until  the  men  trooped  out  of  the  dining- 
room  and  Jack  Markham,  like  an  efficient  sheepdog, 
began  rounding  up  the  party  for  adjournment  to  the 
club  dance. 

They  had  but  a  short  way  to  go,  and  only  Mrs. 
Drayton  went  in  a  rickshaw.  The  English  Club  was  an 
unpretentious  white  square  affair  in  the  main  road. 
Manela-ites  were  apt  to  be  a  Httle  apologetic  about  it 
to  visitors.  It  was  certainly  nothing  to  boast  about, 
and  was  known  locally  as  "The  Godown".  It  was  in- 
conveniently built,  and  nothing  could  take  away  from 
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the  awkwardness  of  its  long  high  rooms  and  unnecessary 
passages.  On  a  gala  night  such  as  this,  when  the 
dance  committee  let  themselves  go  over  bunting  and 
flags,  it  lost  a  little  of  its  austerity  but  gained  no  com- 
fort. Flags  might  cover  up  some  of  its  bareness,  but  the 
rooms  remained  an  awkward  height.  The  banisters  of 
the  stairs  might  be  entwined  with  evergreens,  but  the 
stairs  themselves  remained  narrow  and  steep.  Quite 
impossible  for  the  Residency  party  to  make  an  im- 
pressive entrance.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  arrive  unseen,  since,  owing  to  the  crazy 
architecture,  the  staircase  seemed  to  meander  round  the 
dance-room  before  making  up  its  mind  to  end  in  an 
inadequate  landing. 

The  K.A.R,  band,  again  on  duty,  ceased,  at  a  given 
signal  from  a  watchful  bandmaster,  to  jazz,  and  pro- 
ceeded hastily  to  play  the  National  Anthem  for  the 
second  time  that  evening.  Timothy  Drayton,  on 
informal  occasions,  usually  cut  short  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  arrival  with  a  gesture,  but  tonight  he 
was  obHged  to  stand  impassive  until  the  final  chord. 

After  that,  the  Residency  party  made  an  effort  to 
spread  themselves  out.  Jack  Markham  conscientiously 
took  the  visitors  in  hand  and  tried  to  partner  them  ;  not 
an  easy  matter,  since  females  were  in  the  minority  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  found  standing  about 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  belated  arrivals,  even  attractive 
strangers.  The  females  of  his  own  party  were  not  a 
great  deal  of  use.  Two  did  not  dance,  two  danced 
atrociously,  and  Mrs.  Attorney  General  was  probably 
neck  deep  in  advance  booking  and  would  be  a  broken 
reed.  Mrs.  Quinn  could  be  relied  upon,  and  the  same 
ought  to  have  been  said  about  the  Resident's  daughter. 
But  the  Resident's  daughter  was  apt  to  be  illusive  on 
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these  occasions,  and  to  forget  her  obhgations.  She 
was  being  illusive  now,  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
group  and  casually  survejdng  the  crowd. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  what  prompted  that 
apparently  casual  survey.  Jack  Markham,  being  only 
twenty-five,  had  every  respect  for  romance,  but,  con- 
found it  all,  there  were  times  when  duty  came  first. 
Fortunately,  her  father's  guests  had  no  intention  of 
letting  her  forget  it.  Two  made  a  bee-hne  for  her, 
to  Markham's  rehef.  But  they  were  not  quite  quick 
enough.  There  was  a  counter-attack  from  someone 
who  had  just  come  up  the  stairs. 

"Our  dance,  I  think.  Miss  Drayton." 

Quietly  said,  but  it  left  the  immediate  circle  with  a 
definite  sense  of  prior  arrangement.  They  fell  back 
instantly,  murmuring  the  usual  hope  about  being  more 
fortunate  later.  Dinah  murmured  something  back. 
The  counter-attack  had  been  unexpected  and  rather 
disconcerting,  and  she  said  so  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of 
the  group's  hearing. 

"I  ought  to  have  danced  first  with  those  men." 

"Yes,  I  felt  you  were  going  to  be  dutiful.  So  I 
thought  drastic  measures  were  called  for." 

"In  another  minute  you'd  have  been  too  late,"  she 
said  unreasonably,  "Why  are  you  so  late  ?" 

"This  is  not  my  first  appearance.  But  I  had  to 
leave  just  now.     The  Major  sent  for  me." 

She  halted,  genuinely  concerned. 

"Oh,  he's  all  right.  He'd  only  got  the  wind  up  over 
his  waif  and  stray." 

"Oh  yes."  She  remembered  now.  She  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  hymn-singing  "scum".  Had,  in 
fact,  never  thought  about  him  again.  Now  she  threw 
him  a  crumb  of  pity.     "Poor  chap.     Bad,  is  he  ?" 
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He  nodded. 

"Is  he  going  to  die  ?" 

"He's  quite  seedy." 

His  tone  shut  out  further  inquiry.  It  might  be 
professional  reserve.  It  might  be  sheer  indifference. 
She  looked  at  him  and  could  not  decide. 

He  smiled.  "Come  on.  We're  wasting  the 
music." 

They  swung  together  into  the  crowd.  He  did  not 
profess  to  be  a  dancing  man,  but  he  was  nicer  to  dance 
with  than  many  who  did.  He  held  one  securely  and 
steered  admirably.  And  admirable  steering  was  called 
for  in  that  crowded  space  with  an  erratic  band  straying 
through  "Idle  Dreams".  The  bandmaster,  Welsh  and 
temperamental,  was,  as  usual,  trying  to  instil  a  little 
spirit  into  the  performance.  His  ebony-faced  under- 
lings weVe  endeavouring  to  make  a  special  impression. 
The  result  was  rather  less  happy  than  usual,  and 
occasionally  unhappiness  was  emphasized  by  someone 
landing  on  a  wrong  note. 

"I  heard  Jay  Paton  sing  this  just  before  I  came  out," 
said  Dinah.     "It's  wonderful — really." 

"Unworried,  I  should  imagine  it  might  be." 

It  was  soon  over.  Even  worried,  Dinah  realized 
that  she  had  loved  every  moment  of  it  and  hated 
it  coming  to  an  end.  But  to  an  end  it  had  come, 
abruptly  and  unmusically.  There  was  the  usual 
outburst  of  clapping  and  an  encore  was  struck  up. 
Couples  automatically  fell  into  step  again.  They 
might  rail  at  the  heat  and  the  band,  curse  the  floor  and 
the  accommodation,  or  lack  of  it,  but  no  one  thought 
of  not  turning  up  at  the  club  dances,  and  mth  the 
exception  of  the  bridgers,  safely  tucked  away  on  an 
upper    floor,    nearly    everyone    danced.     Even    Mrs. 
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Dra5rton  was  being  moved  gently  about  by  a  now  care- 
free Jack  Markham. 

"What  about  securing  some  chairs  ?  Or  are  you 
keen  to  go  on  ?" 

"No." 

They  stepped  out  on  to  an  aknost  deserted  verandah. 
But  even  the  verandah  at  the  club  was  difficult.  It 
lacked  width,  it  lacked  ever5d;hing  that  goes  to  make  a 
verandah  attractive.  The  dance  committee  did  what 
they  could  with  Chinese  lanterns,  palms,  and  easy 
chairs.  But  the  lanterns  and  the  palms  always  seemed 
over  abundant  and  in  the  way  or  quite  inadequate. 
And  the  easy  chairs  had  a  curious  and  disconcerting 
habit  as  the  evening  wore  on  of  getting  out  of  the  cosy 
Uttle  tete-d-tite  or  d  trois  positions  in  which  they  were 
originally  placed  and  settling  themselves  into  two 
straight  uncompromising  rows. 

As  a  sitting-out  place,  therefore,  the  verandah  had 
Httle  or  nothing  to  commend  it.  But  there  was  a 
comer  at  the  extreme  end  where  a  zinc  water-tank 
raised  its  undecorative  head  that  even  the  dance 
committee  felt  unable  to  cope  with  and  left  in  kindly 
darkness.  And  it  was  to  this  unfurnished  corner  that 
Dinah  and  Neil  Winton,  by  silent  mutual  consent, 
strolled,  and  without  even  troubling  to  look  for  chairs 
seated  themselves  somewhat  precariously  on  the  low 
wooden  rail  of  the  verandah. 

Here,  in  spite  of  the  water-tank,  you  might,  by  turning 
your  back  on  Chinese  lanterns  and  potted  palms,  catch  a 
little  of  the  real  beauty  of  the  night.  For  here  was  the 
sea,  stretching  under  a  full  moon  into  a  distracting  ex- 
panse of  gold-spangled  blue-black  satin.  Here  were 
palms,  tall  and  feathery  against  a  dusky  sky.  Here  was 
Nature  in  her  most  alluring,  breath-catching  mood. 
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"A  spot  of  verse,"  said  Dinah,  with  a  shielding 
flippancy,  "is,  I  think,  called  for." 

He  shifted  his  position  a  little,  coming  nearer. 
"Almighty  dij0&cult  being  poetical  on  a  hard  rail. 
Sure  you  wouldn't  like  me  to  get  some  chairs  ?" 

"Quite  sure." 

She  spoke  quickly.  The  music  had  crashed  to  an  end 
once  more.  In  another  moment  everyone  would  be 
streaming  out  of  the  room.  If  they  moved  now  they 
would  be  drawn  willy-nilly  into  the  crowd.  The  crowd, 
left  to  itself,  might  tactfully  shun  the  water-tank. 
The  rail  might  be  hard,  but  there  were  compensations. 
There  was  the  view  of  the  gold- tinted  sea,  for  instance, 
and  the  smell  of  frangipani,  and  oh,  quite  a  lot  of 
things.  There  was  also  the  view  of  Neil  Winton's  head 
and  shoulders.  The  shape  of  a  man's  head  was  so 
terribly  important,  and  his  was  just  right.  And  she 
liked  the  way  his  brown  hair  grew  back  from  the 
temples.  She  had  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  put 
out  a  hand  and  touch  it — to  see  if  it  felt  as  crisp  as  it 
looked. 

He  turned  his  head  suddenly.  Their  eyes  met.  He 
did  not  say  anything.  Somehow  there  seemed  no  need. 
To  Dinah,  everything  was  said  in  just  that  one  look. 
The  lanterns,  the  verandah,  people's  chatter  and  the 
cUnk  of  glasses  died  away.  Only  the  sea,  the  moon, 
the  frangipani  stayed — and  that  look  in  Neil's  eyes. 

It  was  a  wholly  golden  moment.  So  golden  as  to  be 
almost  frightening.  She  made  an  effort  to  shake 
herself  free  of  it  because — because  it  was  aU  so  big  and 
overwhelming.  Much  too  big  for  such  an  ordinary 
setting  £LS  the  verandah  of  the  club,  with  the  world 
almost  on  the  top  of  them.  She  brought  it  to  a  close 
by  getting  up  rather  quickly  from  the  rail. 
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"It  is  a  bit  hard,  isn't  it  ?  Sitting  out  is  the  snag  of 
these  club  affairs." 

He  nodded,  and  smiled  a  Httle,  picking  up  his  cue  with 
understanding. 

"In  any  case,  the  average  dance  is  rather  Uke  fruit 
salad,  don't  you  think  ?  Fruit  salad  is  so  disappoint- 
ing. It  looks  so  good,  but  one  is  always  coming  across 
unpleasant  things." 

Back  on  earth  again,  in  more  senses  than  one,  she 
looked  up  at  him,  laughing.     "Meaning  ..." 

"That  my  next  is  with  Mrs.  P.M.O." 

The  moment  had  passed,  but  for  both  it  had  left  its 
gold. 


CHAPTER  III 

Sleeping  on  happiness  produces  an  enviable  tiptoe 
feeling  with  which  to  begin  another  day.  The  golden 
haze  of  sunHght  filtering  through  the  sun-blinds  into 
Dinah's  room,  gilding  the  rose-coloured  enamel  fittings 
of  her  dressing-table,  was  in  keeping  with  her  waking 
mood.  Still  half  conscious,  she  was  merely  aware  that 
it  was  a  good  world  and  she  was  glad  to  be  in  it. 

Full  consciousness  only  came  with  the  arrival  of 
Furaha  and  early-morning  tea.  Her  fully  opened  eyes 
met  then  a  cascade  of  green  on  the  chair  by  the  bed,  and 
the  tiptoe  feeling  became  crystallized  into  definite 
happiness  with  the  source  of  it  very  clearly  in  her 
mind. 

She  smiled  contentedly  at  Furaha  as  she  deftly  did 
the  duty  of  the  tea-tray  and  shook  her  head  decidedly 
when  asked  if  she  were  going  out  for  an  early-morning 
ride.  That  had  been  an  institution  when  she  had  first 
come  out,  but  lately  Tjmothy  had  been  slack,  so  she 
only  went  when  she  felt  hke  it. 

She  did  not  feel  Hke  it  that  morning.  She  felt  like 
Ijdng  in  bed  for  an  extra  hour,  and  just  thinking  about 
things  that  were  nice  and  making  vague  indefinite 
plans  for  the  day.  Someone  had  told  her  that  there 
was  a  Frenchwoman  at  the  Africa  Hotel  with  clothes 
to  sell,  and  she  wondered  if  she  could  persuade  Jane  to 
come  down  and  see  what  she  had.  Rather  an  amusing 
way  of  whiling  away  the  morning.  FeHcity  was 
having  some  women  to  eleven  o'clock  tea,  and  in  her 
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present  mood  a  "cats'  party"  could  definitely  not  be 
done.  Then  there  was  the  Seftons'  picnic  that  after- 
noon. But  she  could  easUy  get  out  of  that  if  anything 
better  turned  up.  Which,  being  interpreted,  meant : 
"If  I  can  find  out  if  Neil  is  going,  I  shall  go.  If  not, 
the  whole  thing  would  be  rather  boring."  That  even- 
ing Mr.  Baring  had  called  a  rehearsal  for  The  Panto- 
mime Rehearsal  which  would  be  distinctly  boring  but 
which  she  could  not  get  out  of,  without  letting  down 
Jane,  who  had  come  to  his  rescue  in  the  matter  of 
getting  a  company  together.  It  was  rather  stupid 
getting  up  theatricals  in  a  place  like  this.  There  was 
not  enough  talent  and  too  many  sensitive  feeUngs. 
And,  in  any  case.  The  Pantomime  Rehearsal,  Mr. 
Baring's  sole  idea  where  amateurs  were  concerned,  was 
as  old  as  the  hills. 

A  distressed  exclamation  from  Furaha  broke  into  her 
thoughts.  She  was  shaking  out  the  green  dress  pre- 
paratory to  putting  it  away,  and,  shocked,  revealed  a 
tear  of  about  six  inches  in  the  skirt.  Dinah  found  her- 
self smiUng  at  that  tear,  recollecting  that  in  her  hasty 
abandoning  of  the  verandah  rail  she  had  heard  some- 
thing rip.  The  dress  would  mend,  she  told  Furaha 
consohngly,  but  inwardly  she  told  herself  that  if  it 
didn't,  it  wouldn't  matter  much.  If  she  never  wore  it 
again  she  would  not  mind.  It  had  seen  one  happy 
evening,  and  it  would  always  hold  a  memory. 

She  wondered  if  Neil  had  liked  it,  and  then  laughed 
to  think  of  his  even  noticing  what  she  was  wearing. 
A  man  of  his  type  seldom  noticed  women's  clothes  and, 
in  any  case,  stereotyped  fulsome  compUments  were  not 
in  his  line.  She  was  so  glad  he  was  so  keen  on  his 
work.  It  gave  one  a  thrill  of  almost  proprietary  pride 
to  hear  people  say  that  for  his  age  he  was  head  and 
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shoulders  above  the  other  men  in  his  department  and 
was  wasted  out  here.  He  himself  was  quite  frank  about 
his  intention  of  leaving  the  Colonial  Service  as  soon  as 
he  could  afford  to  settle  at  home.  He  was  young  ;  it 
was  all  experience ;  and  things  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
doing  would  become  possible  with  a  Uttle  help. 

It  must  be  fun,  thought  Dinah,  snugghng  further  down 
into  her  luxurious  bed,  helping  anyone  Uke  that  to 
"get  on".     Heaps  of  things  one  could  do  to  help. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  day  could  not  be  spent  lying 
in  bed  day-dreaming.  She  called  Furaha  and  said  she 
was  ready  for  her  bath,  suddenly  feehng  very  much 
alive  and  more  than  ready  to  cope  with  whatever  the 
day  should  bring.  And  very  young  and  fresh  and  alert 
she  looked  when  she  presented  herself  at  the  Judge's 
house  shortly  after  breakfast. 

She  found  the  Quinns  still  at  theirs,  and  commented 
audibly  on  slothful  habits. 

"A  club  dance  induces  sloth.  Much  too  Uke  hard 
work,  especially  when  you  get  something  Uke  Tom 
Purvis  twice  in  one  evening.  Makes  one  feel  one's 
age,"  said  Jane,  who  was  looking  almost  as  fresh  and 
alert  as  Dinah  herself. 

Janet  Quinn  was  young  for  her  age,  and  so  jolly 
and  pretty  and  well-dressed  that  it  said  much  for  her 
personality  that  women  as  well  as  men  adored  her. 
There  was  simply  no  nonsense  about  her ;  but  she  could 
tolerate  nonsense  in  others,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
secret  of  her  popularity.  And  she  had  her  serious 
moments.  The  Judge  wished  that  they  might  occur 
more  frequently, 

"We  must  remember,"  he  would  say,  quite  seriously, 
"my  position." 

As  he  was  a  very  good-looking  man  with  an  aloof 
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manner  and  a  monocle  he  succeeded  in  making  most 
people  remember  it.  Occasionally  his  wife  did.  But 
more  often  she  completely  forgot  and  enjoyed  herself 
in  her  own  way.  And  if  she  sometimes  thought  that 
he  was  rather  silly  about  things  that  did  not  matter 
at  all,  she  never  hurt  his  feeUngs  by  telling  him  so. 
For  even  Chief  Judges  are  but  children  to  their  own 
wives. 

Manela  thought  she  was  wonderful.  Not  only 
official  Manela,  but  the  Manela  about  which  she  need 
not  have  concerned  herself  at  all — commercial  Manela 
that  was  apt  to  fall  between  stools.  She  was  good  to 
them  all  and  was  always,  as  her  husband  put  it,  "being 
imposed  upon". 

"Then  I  like  being  imposed  upon,"  she  would  say 
with  her  infectious  laugh. 

They  were  arguing  over  an  "imposition"  when  Dinah 
arrived.  At  least,  the  Judge  considered  it  rank 
imposition. 

"If  Baring  Ukes  to  get  up  a  fool  entertainment, 
let  him.  Why  has  he  to  dragj'ow  into  it  ?  You  know 
how  it'll  be,  Janet.  You'll  end  by  taking  the  whole 
thing  on  your  shoulders." 

"Yes,  I  expect  I  shall,"  agreed  Jane. 

"Tomfoolery  and  a  sheer  waste  of  time,"  he  said 
conclusively,  getting  up  from  the  table. 

Dinah,  inwardly  of  the  same  opinion,  yet  feeling  in 
honour  bound  to  back  up  Jane,  pointed  out  that  the 
effort  was  being  made  on  behalf  of  two  of  His  Majesty's 
cruisers  shortly  due  for  their  annual  visit  who  would 
have  to  be  amused  for  one  whole  week. 

"The  Navy  would  prefer  to  dance." 

"Quite  possibly,"  she  retorted  ;  "but  we're  thinking 
of    home    interests.     Dancing   is   thirsty   work.     The 
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Navy  is  always  thirsty.  For  one  evening  we'll  save 
your  club  bills." 

She  was  about  the  only  female  in  Manela,  with  the 
exception  of  his  own  wife,  who  was  quite  unawed  by 
His  Honour.  She  even  found  him  amusing  while 
wondering  what  on  earth  made  anyone  as  nice  as 
Jane  choose  him  for  a  husband.  Could  it  be  even 
remotely  possible  that  the  Judge  had  not  always  been 
pompous,  but  a  romantic,  passionate  lover  ?  She  had 
never  screwed  up  enough  courage  to  ask,  but  she  some- 
times marvelled  that  Jane  could  live  with  him  as  he  was 
and  still  retain  her  exquisite  sense  of  humour.  A  sense 
of  humour  that  enabled  her  to  laugh  with  Dinah  at  the 
Manela-ites,  and  even  a  Uttle,  just  a  Uttle,  at  the  Chief 
Judge  himself. 

"But  personally,"  Dinah  said  when  he  had  left  them, 
"I'm  not  sure  he  isn't  right  over  these  confounded 
theatricals." 

"Between  you  and  me,  my  dear,  I'm  perfectly 
certain  he  is.  But  I  can't  back  out  of  it  now.  Think 
of  poor  Mr.  Baring." 

"Why  must  it  be  anything  so  antique  as  The 
Pantomime  Rehearsal  ?" 

"Because  he's  produced  it  umpteen  times,  so  it's 
safe." 

"There's  nobody  in  the  place  who  can  act." 

"You  and  I  are  pretty  good,"  Jane  said  modestly. 

"We're  very  good.  We're  the  stars.  Miss  Gilling 
and  Pamela  Kerr  are  sticks  and  the  men  are  hopeless." 

"It's  a  mistake  getting  up  anything  with  Tony 
Wynn  and  Mr.  Bassett  on  leave.  Tony  is  the  only 
man  in  the  place  who  can  play  the  piano  and  Mr. 
Bassett  is  our  one  comedian.  I  think  it's  time  we  had  a 
compulsory  public  audition.     Oh,  by  the  way,  I  hear 
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Dr.  Winton  has  done  quite  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  thing  at 
home." 

Dinah,  with  her  back  to  Jane,  was  Ughting  a  cigarette. 
"Has  he  ?" 

"I  mean  to  try  and  rope  him  in." 

"There's  no  harm  in  trying.  If  only  he  could  play 
the  piano !" 

"I  know.  Mr.  Stanton  is  awful.  Still,  there's 
nobody  else.     I've  raked  Manela.      What  can  I  do  ?" 

"Stop  worrying — for  the  moment.  We  shall  all  be 
shreds,  anyway,  before  it's  over.  I  want  you  now  to 
come  and  look  at  frocks.  There's  a  Frenchwoman  at 
the  'Africa'.    Let's  go  and  see  what  she's  Uke." 

"She'll  be  persuasive  and  simply  ruinous,  and  you 
don't  want  any  more  clothes,  Dinah.  That  was  an- 
other new  frock  you  were  wearing  last  night,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,  but  isn't  it  sickening  ?  I  caught  it  on  a  nail 
on  the  verandah." 

Jane  got  up  briskly  from  the  table. 

"That'U  lam'  you  not  to  make  for  dark  spots  on 
verandahs." 

"It  was  really  rather  a  bright  spot,"  murmured 
Dinah  to  the  red  end  of  her  cigarette.  Then  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone :  "Anyway,  come  to  the 
'Africa'  now.     I  love  clothes." 

Jane,  shrugging  resignedly,  led  the  way  out  of  the 
room  into  her  bedroom  across  the  landing,  and  while 
Dinah  perched  herself  on  the  wide  green  silk-covered 
bed,  got  her  white  terai  out  of  the  wardrobe  and  put  it 
on  in  rather  a  meditative  fashion  in  front  of  the  long 
glass.     Over  her  shoulder  she  said  : 

"Di,  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  you  fell  in  love 
with  a  man  who  could  not  give  you  an  unUmited  dress 
allowance." 
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There  was  silence,  broken  only  by  the  soft  crooning 
of  Jane's  ayah,  who  was  squatting  outside  on  the 
verandah  cleaning  shoes.  After  a  minute,  Jane  turned 
round,  met  Dinah's  eyes  and  found  them  faintly  amused. 

"I— have." 

"I  see.  I  wondered,"  said  Jane,  in  her  direct 
way. 

"After  all,  what  do  frocks  matter  ?" 

"They  don't,  if  you  feel  Uke  that." 

"Are  you  surprised  that  I  can  ?"  Dinah  said  un- 
expectedly. "I  am.  But  I  do,  Jane.  That's  the 
funny  part  about  it.  I  never  dreamt  that  one  person 
could  mean  so  much.  I  feel  I  don't  mind  if  I  have  to 
make  my  own  frocks  or  go  on  wearing  the  same  ones 
for  years.  I  don't  want  anything — if  only  he'll  be 
there.  I  just  can't  think  what  my  life  was  before  he 
came  into  it  or  what  it  would  be  Uke  if  he  went  out  of  it. 
I  never  thought  I  could  ever  feel  Uke  that  about  any- 
one.    I'm  terribly  afraid  I've  got  it  very  badly." 

"It  sounds  Uke  it." 

Dinah  laughed,  "Oh,  Jane,  you're  a  darling. 
Imagine  my  saying  aU  this  to  anyone  but  you.  By  the 
way,  I  suppose  Manela  is  yapping." 

"If  it  is,  it  isn't  yapping  to  me." 

"It  wouldn't  dare.  You  have  such  a  darling  way  of 
teUing  people  to  mind  their  own  business."  She  got 
up  quickly.  "Come  on,  let's  get  to  the  'Africa'  before 
the  crowd." 

The  confidence  was  over  and  Jane  was  too  experienced 
a  confidante  to  make  any  attempt  to  prolong  it,  al- 
though there  were  many  questions  she  would  have  liked 
to  have  asked.  They  went  downstairs,  chatting  desul- 
torily, and  in  the  hall  met  the  Resident  just  coming 
into  the  house. 
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"  'Morning,  Mrs.  Quinn.    The  Judge  gone  ?" 

"Good  morning.     Yes,  about  half  an  hour  ago." 

"I  frightened  him  off  early,"  Dinah  said.  "Good 
morning,  Timothy." 

"Would  you  Uke  to  use  the  'phone,  Mr.  Drayton  ?" 

"Oh  no,  thanks.  Nothing  of  great  importance. 
Thought  I  might  catch  him  before  he  went  to  the 
Court.  I'll  see  him  later.  More  energetic  of  a  morning 
than  I  am." 

Dinah,  looking  at  him,  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  then 
closed  them  rather  tightly.  His  topee  had  left  a  red 
line  across  his  forehead,  and  the  red  emphasized  the 
pallor  of  his  face  rather  startlingly. 

"Where  are  you  two  off  to  ?" 

"We're  going  to  the  'Africa'.  There's  a  French- 
woman there  with  frocks." 

"Heavens,  child,  you  surely  don't  want  any 
more." 

"No,  darling.  Rather  fun  just  going  to  see  what  she 
has." 

"I  have  an  idea  that  the  fun  won't  end  there."  Over 
her  head  he  smiled  at  Jane.  "Curb  her,  won't  you  ? 
I  haven't  yet  recovered  from  the  few  things  she  had  to 
get  to  come  out  here." 

She  smiled  back  reassuringly.  "I'll  do  my  best  if 
I'm  not  too  much  occupied  in  curbing  myself.  Our 
last  leave  was  crippHng.  George  tells  me  we're 
broke." 

"Oh,  it's  more  or  less  a  chronic  condition  with  most 
of  us." 

He  went  with  them  to  the  porch,  where  the  two 
rickshaws  were  waiting  ;  saw  them  started  before  he 
summoned  his  own,  and  was  still  standing  there  hatless 
when  Dinah  turned  at  the  comer  to  look  back. 
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"Must  be  trying  to  get  sunstroke.  Jane,  how  do  you 
think  he's  looking  ?" 

"Who  ?  Your  father  ?  Much  the  same  as  usual, 
I  think.     Isn't  he  well  ?" 

"I  suppose  he's  all  right.  Perhaps  it's  my  imagina- 
tion. Only  he's  got  so  thin  and  seems  so  quiet  these 
days." 

"Your  bills  must  have  a  thinning  effect." 

"Oh,  it  would  take  more  than  a  bill  or  two  to  make 
Timothy  lose  weight.  Gosh,  isn't  it  hot  ?  I  wish  I'd 
brought  my  dark  glasses." 

They  were  bowling  down  the  main  street  now,  past 
the  Courts.  The  glare  from  the  white,  glistening 
buildings  caught  and  strengthened  the  glare  from  the 
hard  white  road.  Nothing  broke  the  intense  whiteness 
of  it  save  where  groups  of  waiting  natives  threw  short 
black  shadows. 

It  was  a  relief  to  turn  into  the  older  part  of  the  town 
where  the  streets  were  narrow  and  shady  and  the 
houses  high  and  pastel-coloured.  Before  one  of  these 
the  rickshaws  halted  abruptly.  The  Africa  Hotel 
had  not  a  prepossessing  exterior,  but  inside  it  was  no 
worse,  indeed  rather  better,  than  the  average  Eastern 
inn  of  its  kind.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  it  was  for  ever 
changing  hands  kept  it  more  or  less  up  to  the  mark.  The 
present  proprietor  was  a  suave  good-looking  Greek 
who  greeted  them  with  all  the  natural  charm  of  his 
race.  They  would  find,  he  informed  them  graciously, 
Madame  Valerie  in  a  front  room  on  the  first  floor. 

They  found  Madame  Valerie  and  a  goodly  proportion 
of  the  Manela  females  with  her.  Dinah's  hope  of 
getting  in  before  the  crowd  was  vain.  The  crowd, 
in  its  turn,  did  not  seem  particularly  pleased  to  see 
them.     The  cool  simplicity  of  Jane  and  Dinah  had  the 
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effect  of  making  most  women  feel  overheated  and  over- 
dressed. And  they  were  all  tiying  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  they  had  merely  popped  in  to  "look  round". 
Only  Mrs.  Attorney  General  was  frank  enough  to  voice 
the  real  purpose  of  nearly  everyone  present. 

"Honestly,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Dinah,  "I  simply 
haven't  a  rag  to  wear  when  the  Navy  comes.  And  we 
all  like  to  look  a  bit  smarter  then,  don't  we  ?"  And 
then  in  a  perfectly  audible  aside  :  "But  an  awful  lot  of 
trash.     Don't  you  be  taken  in." 

Dinah  laughed  and  promised.  She  liked  Mrs. 
Attorney  General,  although  most  Manela  females 
raised  their  eyebrows  sUghtly  when  discussing  her. 
If  her  voice  was  a  little  loud,  her  laugh  a  Uttle  noisy, 
she  was  young  and  Uvely,  and  one  sensed  a  sincerity 
about  her  that  was  lacking  in  some  more  cultured 
souls. 

"My  dear  child,  surely  _yow  don't  want  any  clothes," 
Mrs.  Chief  Secretary  said,  with  that  certain  inflexion  in 
her  voice  calculated  to  irritate  youth. 

"I  always  want  clothes,"  Dinah  returned  sweetly. 
"I  think  they're  the  only  thing  that  makes  Ufe  worth 
living,  don't  you  ?    Where  has  Madame  got  to  ?" 

She  found  Madame  at  her  elbow.  Madame  was  an 
old  campaigner,  and  sensed  that  the  newcomers  who 
wore  their  washing-frocks  and  terais  so  very  effectively 
were  quarry  worth  running  to  earth.  Madame  laid  her- 
self out  to  be  deadly  in  her  pursuit.  She  was  a  small 
dark  woman  with  a  vivacious  manner  and  a  heaven-sent 
talent  for  selling.  In  her  tiny  crimson-tipped  hands 
Dinah  was  mere  wax.  Even  Jane  fell  for  a  washing  silk 
frock  that  she  did  not  need.  Dinah  fell  much  deeper. 
To  the  extent  of  two  frocks,  a  small  pull-on  felt,  an 
evening  cape,  stockings,  two  scarves. 
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Madame  was  desolated  that  she  had  so  little  to  offer 
them.  Jane,  doing  rapid  mental  arithmetic,  was  only 
sorry  that  she  had  so  much,  for  Dinah's  bill  came  to 
a  considerable  sum.  She  took  it  calmly  enough, 
promised  a  cheque  on  delivery  of  goods  at  the  Residency, 
and  then  prepared  to  depart,  followed  by  Jane,  who, 
remembering  the  Resident's  injunction,  felt  slight 
qualms. 

She  voiced  them  as  they  bowled  homewards. 

"You  are  the  limit,  Di.  You  said  you  were  not 
going  to  get  anything,  and  you've  spent  about  twenty 
pounds." 

"Have  I  really  ?  Gracious,  Rupees  convey  nothing 
to  me  at  all.  It  is  rather  a  lot.  It  was  really  that 
awful  Trench  woman's  fault.  I  know  she  thinks  I'm 
empty-headed  and  extravagant,  so  I  just  have  to  be 
empty-headed  and  extravagant  when  she's  around. 
But  that  Valerie  creature  is  a  thief,  anjrway." 

"You  asked  for  the  thieving." 

"I  suppose  I  did.  I'll  have  to  break  the  extent  of 
the  fun  gently  to  Timothy  after  dinner  tonight.  Oh, 
look,  there's  Jeppy.     Let's  stop." 

Jane  threw  a  quick  order  to  the  rickshaw  boy  and 
they  drew  up  alongside  the  Major.  The  Major  was 
walking.  He  usually  walked.  He  said  rickshaws  took 
him  back  to  his  pram  days  and  did  things  to  his  tummy. 
He  preferred  terra  firma  and  a  feeling  of  security.  But 
at  the  moment  he  was  a  nice  crimson,  and  mopping  his 
brow  vigorously. 

"Hullo,  hullo.  'Morning,  Mrs.  Quinn.  'Morning, 
Dinah.  Are  you  two  making  for  the  club  ?  If  so, 
I'll  give  you  a  drink." 

"We  need  one,"  Dinah  said,  stepping  out  on 
to   the   pavement.      "There's   a   thief   of   a   French- 
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woman  at  the  'Africa*,  and  we've  just  escaped  with 
our  hves." 

He  looked  at  them  both  enviously.  "You 
look  mighty  cool  with  it,  an5rway.  Can't  think  how 
you  manage  it.  No  flesh,  I  suppose.  Here's  another 
looking  as  though  he  had  just  walked  out  of  a  re- 
frigerator." 

Dinah,  following  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  felt  her 
heart  jerk  stupidly.  Well,  it  was  stupid,  asinine,  for 
things  to  go  all  blurred  and  one's  knees  to  go  curiously 
weak  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  familiar  white-clad  figure. 
She  felt,  moreover,  that  her  cheeks  were  vieing  the 
Major's.  She  wanted  to  go  on  chatting  and  to  be  quite 
normal.  Instead  she  stood  on  that  blazing  hot  pave- 
ment tongue-tied  and  motionless,  just  terribly  glad  that 
things  had  happened  as  they  had.  If  she  had  stayed 
to  look  at  one  more  frock  ...  If  they  had  not  met 
the  Major  ...     If  .  .  . 

"What  are  you  doing  prowling  round  here  at  this 
time  of  day  ?"  inquired  the  Major.  "Slump  among  the 
sick  ?" 

"No,  it's  my  Lumbani  day.  I've  just  come  back  to 
change  into  something  more  serviceable.  'Morning, 
Mrs.  Quinn.  I'm  rooming  at  the  club  till  GiUing  goes 
on  leave." 

He  had  apparently  taken  no  notice  at  aU  of  Dinah, 
except  that  his  eyes  had  never  left  her  face. 

"I  suppose,"  the  Major  said,  leading  the  way  into 
the  godown  with  Jane,  "that  Lumbani  can  wait  to  the 
extent  of  a  quick  drink." 

"Even  a  very  long  slow  one." 

They  had  drinks  served  in  the  reading-room, 
the  coolest  place  at  that  time  of  day,  and,  thanks  to 
Madame  \^alerie  and  the  cats'  party  at  the  Residency, 
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clear  of  chattering  women.  For  the  first  few  minutes 
none  of  them  bothered  to  talk.  The  Major  was  literally 
immersed  in  the  longest  drink  the  club  could  produce. 
Winton  and  Dinah  were  both  apparently  engrossed  in 
thought,  and  Jane,  watching  them  surreptitiously, 
became  engrossed  too.  What  a  lovely  bride  Dinah 
would  make  !  Of  course  they  would  be  married  out 
here.  It  would  be  quite  soon,  probably,  and  a  big 
affair.  The  cathedral  would  have  to  be  made  into  a 
bower  of  flowers.  The  Bishop  would  have  to  be  fetched 
from  the  mainland.  She  wondered  if  she  could  make 
her  beige  lace  do  or  if  there  would  be  time  to  get  some- 
thing out  from  home. 

She  studied  Neil  Winton  as  he  sat  facing  her,  the 
background  of  the  dark  leather  chair  throwing  up  a 
clearly  cut  profile.  He  was  really  very  good  to  look 
at,  she  thought  absently.  Not  exactly  handsome,  but 
so  well  put  together,  so  lean  and  virile  and  altogether 
satisfactory — and  clever,  undoubtedly  clever.  At  one 
time  she  had  not  been  quite  sure  if  she  was  going  to 
hke  him.  She  admired  self-assurance,  but  he  had  seemed 
a  trifle  too  self-assured.  But  he  didn't  now.  He  was 
now  just  a  natural,  human  creature,  very  much  in 
love.  It  was  there  for  all  the  world  to  see  in  his  eyes 
when  they  rested  on  Dinah.  Two  young  people  who 
seemed  to  have  been  created  for  each  other.  It  was  so 
wonderful,  thought  Jane,  with  a  stupid  tightening  in 
her  throat,  to  be  young  and  in  love.  So  miraculous  to 
have  met  your  '  'other  half ' .  So  marvellous  to  be  at  the 
beginning  of  things.  To  see  the  road  before  you — 
straight,  unshadowed — safe. 

And  then  quite  suddenly  she  pulled  herself  up  out 
of  this  sentimental  plunge,  and  turned  her  thoughts 
from  romance  to  the  practical. 
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"Oh,  Dr.  Winton,  we're  going  to  rope  you  in  for 
theatricals.  I  hear  you've  done  a  lot  of  that  sort  of 
thing  at  home." 

"Who's  been  giving  me  away  ?" 

"That's  beside  the  point.  The  thing  is  that  you've 
lain  low  long  enough,  and  you  really  must  help  us- 
We  want  new  blood." 

"What's  wrong  with  mine  ?"  inquired  the  Major, 
emerging  for  a  moment.  "Don't  see  why  I  should  be 
left  out  of  it  cdl.  I'll  tell  you — I'll  be  the  committee. 
You  must  have  a  committee  if  it's  only  to  prevent  you 
cutting  one  another's  throats  before  the  night." 

"We're  far  more  likely  to  be  cutting  our  own,"  Jane 
said  briskly,  and  stood  up.  "Very  well,  Dr.  Winton, 
we  shall  count  on  you,  and  when  we  want  a  committee, 
we'll  call  him.  Come  along,  Dinah,  you've  wasted  all 
my  morning  and  a  lot  of  your  poor  father's  money. 
It's  time  you  came  home." 

For  some  time  after  they  had  left  the  two  men 
relapsed  into  silence  again.  Neil  was  wondering  if 
Dinah  was  going  to  the  Sefton's  picnic,  and  if  so,  if  he 
could  possibly  cut  short  his  Lumbani  visit  and  get  back 
to  town  in  time  to  change  and  get  out  to  Mali.  If  she 
were  not  going  it  would  be  sheer  waste  of  exertion. 
In  any  case  he  doubted  if  he  would  be  able  to  wangle 
taking  her  in  his  car,  and  any  other  arrangement,  of 
course,  would  be  stupid. 

The  Major  was  wondering  if  he  could  possibly  get 
out  of  going  on  a  "Royal  Progress"  to  Bela.  Bela 
was  Manela's  small  sister  island,  and  about  twice  a  year 
was  visited  by  the  Resident  in  state,  plus  retinue, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  heads  of  departments. 
These  biannual  visits  were  the  bane  of  the  Major's 
otherwise  pleasant  existence,  and  knowing  that  one  was 
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about  due,  he  was  seriously  considering  if  anything 
could  be  done  about  it. 

But  when  they  spoke  it  was  to  discuss  something  far 
removed  from  their  thoughts.  Namely,  the  Major's 
waif  and  stray,  still  in  what  the  Major  termed  a  "dying 
condition".  The  Major  did  not  like  him  being  in  this 
condition.  He  was  interested  in  him  and  wished  for  his 
recovery. 

"Not  the  ordinary  riff-raff,  you  know,  Winton. 
I  shouldn't  like  him  to  go  west." 

"No,"  said  Winton  a  trifle  absently,  having  just 
decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  'phone 
Mrs.  Sefton  and  exercise  a  Httle  diplomacy ;  "that's 
all  right.  Major.     He  shan't  go  west  if  I  can  help  it." 


CHAPTER  IV 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Michael  Heritage  was  not 
allowed  to  die,  although  neglect,  privation,  worry,  all 
assisted  fever  in  taking  its  full  toll  and  made  his 
slipping  away  seem  more  than  Ukely.  For  days  he  lay 
too  low  to  care  if  he  lived  or  died,  and  had  he  been 
consulted  on  the  subject  would  most  certainly  have 
given  the  vote  to  dying.  For  he  was  conscious  enough 
to  find  the  thought  of  reshouldering  the  burden  of 
Uving  simply  appalling.  Temporarily  the  burden  had 
slipped  off.  His  existence  seemed  to  be  the  affair 
of  the  doctor  and  his  host,  who  had  ceased  to  be 
figures  in  a  dream  and  become  definite  and  distinct 
personages.  Both  seemed  quite  anxious  about  his 
living,  a  matter  which  had  really  ceased  to  interest 
him  at  all. 

He  accepted  their  care  of  him  with  a  curious  detach- 
ment, content  to  leave,  for  the  moment,  the  business 
of  his  body  with  them  while  his  mind,  still  at  times 
unruly,  went  off  cruising  dreamily  and  not  unhappily 
on  its  own. 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  there  would  have  to  be  a 
coming  back.  Each  day  of  returning  strength  to  the 
body  he  was  not  interested  in  made  this  evident.  His 
mind  was  being  pulled  steadily  back  to  the  six-foot  bed 
on  which  he  lay  and  forced  to  cope  with  the  stupid 
business  of  living.  Actually,  he  found  the  coming  back 
devilish — the  instinctive  effort  to  recover  one's  grip 
and  the  contending  \vith  the  ghastly  weakness  and 
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depression.  He  was  aware  that  stronger  personalities 
than  his  own  were  helping  him  to  make  that  effort,  and 
was  divided  between  gratitude  and  resentment  to  both 
men  for  dragging  him  through  days  that,  once  physic- 
ally fit,  he  looked  back  on  with  a  certain  shame. 
Days  when  through  sheer  weakness  and  hopelessness 
he  would  rail  at  them  both  senselessly  and  sob  like  a 
baby. 

These  passed,  and  the  convalescent-  stage  eventually 
reached  when  he  had  to  struggle  once  more  into  khaki 
slacks  and  his  faded  blue  shirt,  both  of  which  had  been 
freshly  laundered  and  smelt  rather  sickeningly  of  blue 
mottled  soap.  Both  garments  seemed  to  have  acquired 
absurd  dimensions  in  the  wash.  He  even  wondered  if 
they  were  his,  or  if  Ali,  the  Major's  treasure,  who  lately 
had  shone  as  a  sick-nurse,  had  from  mistaken 
kindness  given  him  some  of  the  Major's  wardrobe. 
Then  smiled  to  think  of  the  Major  owning  anything  of 
the  kind.  Well,  once  the  slacks  and  the  shirt  had  been 
stiff  and  fresh  and  new.  So  had  their  owner.  Now 
they  were  all  alike.  Limp,  second  hand,  worse  for  hard 
wear.     Very  much  the  worse  for  hard  wear. 

Once  dressed,  he  stood,  tall  and  unbeUevably  thin, 
opposite  a  glass  and  frowned  at  the  reflection.  Took 
a  comb  and  ran  it  through  his  fair  hair,  coaxing  it  back. 
Never  of  a  very  passive  nature,  days  of  bed  seemed  to 
have  invested  it  with  a  new  unruliness.  Or  perhaps  the 
comb  and  his  strength  were  inadequate  ?  Oh,  Lord, 
what  did  it  matter,  anyway  ?  The  comb  landed 
suddenly  on  the  floor,  and  he  himself  collapsed  rather 
weakly  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  wondering  if  his  legs 
were  to  blame  or  if  the  room  was  really  built  on  a  slope. 

And  that  was  how  the  Major,  returning  to  lunch, 
found  him.     Privately,  he  thought  he  had  never,  in  the 
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course  of  his  whole  Hfe,  seen  anything  quite  so  pathetic. 

"Hullo,  you're  up.  That's  good.  Sit  down" — as  his 
guest,  with  the  help  of  the  bedpost,  got  on  to  his  feet. 
"Legs  feeUng  a  bit  queer,  eh  ?" 

"Simply  don't  belong." 

"Not  pushing  yourself  off  the  sick-list  too  quickly  7" 

"Lord,  no.     I'm  aU  right." 

"Right  enough  to  tackle  lunch  in  the  dining- 
room  ?" 

"Rather  !" 

"Come  on,  then." 

There  was  juicy  underdone  beefsteak  for  lunch, 
cooked  to  perfection  by  the  Major's  expensive  Goanese 
cook.  The  Major  tackled  his  own  goodly  portion  with 
reUsh  and  secretly  admired  the  effort  his  guest  made  to 
stand  up  to  his. 

"Look  here,  don't  bother  with  this  sort  of  grub  if  you 
don't  feel  Uke  it.  Most  people  shy  at  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Hardly  sick-room  fare,  anyway.  Winton 
won't  thcink  me  if  I  kill  you  now  after  all  his  trouble." 

Heritage's  eyes,  of  the  same  shade  as  his  shirt  when 
it  was  new,  smiled  faintly. 

"Unfortunately,  I'm  the  lean  wiry  type,  hard  to 
kill." 

Lean,  he  certainly  was,  thought  the  Major.  Possibly 
wiry,  although  he  looked  an  absolute  wreck  at  the 
moment  in  those  much-mended  garments.  But 
breeding  was  there  all  right,  and  easy  effortless  con- 
versation during  the  meal  revealed  other  things  as 
well. 

Afterwards  they  went  into  the  Major's  living-room, 
nicely  cool  at  this  time  of  the  day,  and  AH  brought  them 
their  coffee  there.  The  Major  drank  his  standing,  at 
two  gulp^;.     Heritage  took  his  to  a  chair  by  the  french 
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windows  and,  sipping  it  slowly,  looked  round  him 
thoughtfully.  The  room  was  attractive,  furnished  as 
one  might  expect  the  room  of  such  a  man  to  be  furnished. 
Little  in  it  beyond  a  few  pieces  of  Government  furniture, 
teak  and  very  plain.  One  or  two  really  comfortable 
he-easy  chairs  from  home.  Persian  rugs  on  a  polished 
floor.  A  few  pieces  of  copper  and  one  or  two  con- 
veniently small  tables.  All  austerely  simple  but  not 
lacking  comfort.  A  small  cottage  piano  standing 
against  the  far  wall  struck  the  one  incongruous  note, 
to  Heritage's  mind,  and  he  wondered  what  it  was  doing 
there.  There  was  a  bold-lettered  calendar  above  the 
piano,  and  that  gave  him  to  think. 

"I  say,  exactly  how  long  have  I  been  here  ?  Bit 
hazy  over  dates." 

"So  am  I.  Any  particular  reason  for  wanting  to 
know  ?" 

"No.  Only  I  suppose  it's  a  matter  of  a  week  or  so, 
isn't  it  ?     Time,  anyway,  I  made  tracks." 

"Time  enough  to  talk  of  that  when  you've  got  some 
strength  to  make  them." 

"I'm  as  fit  as  a  house  now." 

"The  jerry-built  kind,  perhaps.  Aren't  we  making 
you  comfortable  ?" 

His  guest,  still  sipping  his  coffee,  evidently  considered 
the  question  not  worth  answering. 

"Well,  then,  stay  where  you  are  for  the  time  being  ; 
some  time  we'll  have  a  talk,  but  not  now.  I'm  off  for 
half  an  hour's  shut-eye.     You'd  better  do  the  same," 

He  shook  his  head.  "Thanks,  but  I  think  I've  had 
enough  of  the  position  horizontal  for  a  bit.  I'd  rather 
stay  here.  There's  a  breeze  getting  up  now.  Perhaps 
I  can  find  something  to  read," 

"Perhaps  you  can,"  said  the  Major,  eyeing  his  one 
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bookcase  doubtfully  as  he  remembered  the  conversation 
at  lunch. 

That  was  Thursday,  and  the  promised  talk  took 
place  on  the  following  Sunday.  On  Sundays  the  Major 
usually  lunched  at  the  Residency.  Sometimes  had  his 
"shut-eye"  there,  stayed  to  tea  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  would  stroll  with  Timothy.  Both  men  en- 
joyed those  stroUs.  Kind  of  survival  of  Sunday  after- 
noon rambles  at  Shelbury,  connected  with  dilapi- 
dated top-hats  worn  at  back  of  head  and  bursts  of 
confidence. 

His  rather  apologetic  reference  to  the  arrangement 
made  Michael  Heritage  stare. 

"Not  thinking  of  me,  are  you  ?  Shucks,  why  should 
you  ?  I  oughtn't  to  be  here  at  all.  Aren't  you  afraid 
I'm  going  to  sponge  on  you  for  keeps  ?" 

"Not  a  bit." 

"You'U  live  to  regret  having  saved  my  Ufe." 

"Dr.  Winton  did  that." 

"Technically,  perhaps.  But  I'd  have  been  a  goner 
aU  right  by  this  time  if  I'd  been  left  in  that  hole.  You 
let  him  land  me  here." 

"Anyone  would  have  done  the  same." 

"Would  they  ?"  he  said  with  a  bitterness  beyond  his 
years.  "WeU,  I'm  no  end  grateful  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  and  will  be  removing  myself  shortly." 

"Where  to  ?" 

"I'm  not  quite  at  the  end  of  my  tether." 

"But  very  nearly,  aren't  you  ?" 

There  was  no  outward  resentment,  but  in  the  silence 
that  followed  the  Major  wondered  what  was  going  on 
behind  that  impassiveness,  and  rather  hoped  that  what- 
ever it  was  would  result  in  a  confidence.  Yet  when 
Heritage  jerked  up  his  head  and  said  facetiously : 
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"Would  you  like  the  story  of  my  life  ?"  he  said  quite 
indifferently  : 

"Only  if  you  feel  like  giving  it." 

But  he  fetched  his  pipe,  and  got  busy  with  the 
business  of  filling  and  lighting  it,  and  when  he  had  it 
going  satisfactorily,  waited  expectantly. 

"It's  all  so  painfully  ordinary,  really.  The  only  son 
of  a  country  parson.  A  good  beginning,  isn't  it  ? 
It  was  a  small  living  in  Surrey,  but  my  mother  had  some 
money,  and  they  managed  to  send  me  to  Repton. 
She  died  during  my  last  term  there,  just  after  I  got  a 
scholarship  for  Oxford.  I  was  rather  keen  on  Oxford. 
I  had  Uterary  ambitions."  He  smiled  reminiscently. 
"I  had  actually  begun  a  lurid  novel  called  Dry  Rot. 
My  father  wanted  me  to  take  Orders.  My  uncle,  an 
oil  magnate,  wanted  me  to  go  in  with  him.  I  knew 
I  wasn't  cut  out  for  the  Church.  I  hated  the  thought 
of  oil.  They  went  on  wrangling  and  I  went  on  filling 
waste-paper  baskets.  They  both  agreed  on  one  point 
— that  I  couldn't  be  cdlowed  to  waste  my  time  doing 
that,  so  eventually  I  came  down  of  my  own  accord." 

"With  what  plans  ?" 

"None  ;  but  I  was  suffering  badly  from  a  hang-over 
of  family  interference,  and  it  ended  in  my  getting  hold 
of  some  money  that  came  to  me  at  twenty-one  from 
my  mother,  and  clearing  out  ofJEngland." 

"With  what  idea  ?" 

"There  was  a  gold  rush  on  in  the  Cape.  I  slung 
out  for  that." 

Through  a  cloud  of  blue-grey  smoke  the  Major 
regarded  him  judicially. 

"You  don't  look  a  fool." 

Heritage  shrugged.  "There  are  many  kinds  of 
fools.     I  suppose  I  belong  to  the  brand  that  actually 
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thinks  oneself  is  different  from  everyone  else  and  there- 
fore immune  from  misfortunes  that  happen  to  ordinary 
people.  I  don't  think  I  ever  expected  to  dig  gold — 
literally — out  of  the  earth.  Equally,  I  never  imagined 
I  should  come  down  to  a  rathole  in  a  native  bazaar. 
I  might  tell  you  that  sheer  bad  luck  is  responsible, 
but  you  wouldn't  beUeve  me,  and  I  don't  blame  you. 
It  might  have  been  bad  luck  in  the  beginning — after- 
wards it  was  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Drifting 
grows  on  one.  Not  that  I've  exactly  sat  with  my  hands 
in  my  lap.  Between  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the 
necessity  to  live  I've  done  almost  everything  you  can 
think  of.  I  won't  bore  you  with  details.  It's  such  a 
usual  yam,  except  that  women  and  wine  and  cards 
don't  happen  to  come  into  it.  But  for  the  rest — ^why, 
you  must  have  heard  a  story  Uke  mine  heaps  of  times." 

The  Major  did  not  deny  it.  It  was  part  of  his  job 
to  deal  with  distressed  British  subjects,  and  the  tales 
they  had  to  tell  were  all  very  much  alike.  The  tale 
might  be  ordinary  enough,  but  the  young  fellow  was 
not.  For  one  thing,  being  down  and  out  had  not 
given  him  a  cringing  manner.  His  voice  held  no  appeal. 
His  shoulders  had  acquired  no  slavish  bend  nor  his 
eyes  a  habit  of  studying  the  floor.  They  met  one 
squarely  with  just  a  hint  of  self-mockery  that  fended 
off  sympathy. 

The  Major  had  no  intention  of  offering  any.  Unborn 
tomorrows  mattered  to  hun  more  than  dead  yesterdays, 
and  he  said  as  much  to  Heritage. 

"Well,  it's  up  to  you  to  make  something  of  the 
future.  Drifting  may  grow  on  one,  but  the  direction 
you're  taking  leads  to  a  most  unpleasant  rubbish-heap. 
You'll  hate  it  like  hell  when  you  get  there  because 
you're  not  cut  out  for  it.     Some  men  seem  to  be,  and 
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they'll  get  there,  somehow,  whatever  one  may  do. 
Perhaps  I'm  wrong  in  thinking  you're  meant  for  some- 
thing better,  or  perhaps  you're  just  one  of  those  chaps 
who  think  the  role  of  derelict  becoming." 

Heritage  actually  coloured  faintly,  and  the  Major 
rejoiced.  From  his  varied  experience  he  had  sifted 
out  one  hard  cold  fact.  A  man  was  only  beyond  hope 
when  he  was  perfectly  insensitive  to  any  shafts  you 
might  aim  at  him. 

"It's  no  concern  of  mine,"  he  went  on.  "Only  of 
course  I  can't  let  you  go  back  to  the  Bazaar  and  drift 
on  to  the  rubbish-heap  in  Manela,  because  its  part  of 
my  job  to  keep  the  place  clear  of  undesirables.  I'd 
have  to  ship  you  off  as  a  D.B.S.,  and  you  could  get  on 
with  your  drifting  elsewhere.  Only  it  seems  a  pity 
somehow.  No  one  likes  to  see  anyone  of  your  age  throw 
himself  away,  and,  believe  me,  the  rubbish-heap  isn't 
the  Elysium  some  imagine  it  to  be." 

"I  know  that.     I'm  not  a  fool." 

"Then  prove  it,"  said  the  Major  shortly,  "by  knuck- 
ling down  to  a  decent  job." 

"So  easy  to  get — without  credentials." 

"Not  so  difficult — if  you  don't  care  what  you  do. 
I  might  be  able  to  wangle  something  in  this  place. 
It  would  probably  be  a  case  of  just  getting  you  in 
somewhere.  But  I'll  do  what  I  can  when  you  give  the 
word." 

The  word  was  not  forthcoming  at  that  moment. 
The  Major,  beginning  to  know  his  man,  hardly  expected 
it  would  be,  and  he  cut  short  Heritage's  non-committal 
expressions  of  gratitude  with  an  abrupt,  "Well,  think 
it  over.     Time  I  made  tracks  for  the  Residency." 

He  stood  up.     "By  the  way,  how  old  are  you  ?" 

"Twenty-nine." 
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"You  don't  look  it.  You've  completely  got  out  of 
touch  with  your  people,  I  suppose  ?" 

"My  father  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  the  year 
after  I  left  England,  and  I'm  sure  my  uncle  has  washed 
his  oUy  hands  of  me  long  ago," 

"I  see.  Well,  I  must  go.  Help  yourself  to  a  drink 
or  anything  else  you  want." 

He  went  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs. 
Michael  Heritage  heard  his  step  echo  through  the  hall 
below,  grow  fainter  and  finally  die  away.  Then  and 
then  only  did  he  let  himself  go  Ump,  mentally  and 
physically,  and  a  boy  coming  in  with  a  tray  of  drinks, 
seeing  him  lying  back  with  closed  eyes,  thought  he  was 
asleep,  and  moved  about  quietly. 

But  he  was  far  from  sleep.  His  thoughts  were 
whirring  round  with  a  weary  insistence.  He  had  been 
able  to  keep  his  end  up  with  the  Major,  but  he  knew  that 
more  than  half  of  it  was  sheer  bravado.  Inwardly  he 
realized  that  his  grip  on  life  had  become  even  weaker 
than  he  imagined.  A  year  or  two  ago  he  would  have 
gladly  seized  a  helping  hand  like  the  Major's  and  clung 
to  it  for  all  he  was  worth,  ready  to  take  a  job  of  any 
kind.  Now  he  felt  curiously  apathetic,  finding  the 
Major's  genuine  interest  in  his  welfare  rather  boring 
than  otherwise.  One's  salvation  seemed  too  much  Hke 
hard  work  and  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  He  felt  hke 
a  wrecked  man  who  had  been  clinging  to  a  raft  too 
long.  One  got  tired  and  it  seemed 'easier  just  to  let 
go  and  go  under.  "Twenty-nine  ?  You  don't  look 
it."  Lord,  what  had  looks  to  do  with  it  ?  The  main- 
spring, not  years,  mattered.  And  he  felt  his  was 
hopelessly  mn  down. 

He  opened  his  eyes  suddenly  and  sat  up  with  a 
jerk.     Got  up  as  though  to  try  and  shake  himself  free 
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of  thoughts  and  strolled  about  the  room  aimlessly. 
Helped  himself  to  a  cigarette  but  did  not  hght  it.  His 
wanderings  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  piano, 
and  impulsively  he  dragged  up  a  chair  and  flopped 
down  on  it.  It  came  to  him  as  he  opened  the  lid  that 
the  last  time  he  had  touched  a  piano  was  in  a  second- 
rate  caf6  in  Delogoa  Bay,  tapping  out  jazz  at  so  much 
an  hour.     A  paltry  "so  much",  but  welcome  withal. 

His  fingers,  long,  thin  and  unnaturally  white,  spread 
themselves  over  the  keys,  improvising  uncertainly  at 
first,  then  gathering  sureness.  They  felt  hmp,  and  the 
piano  was  long  past  its  best.  Yet  he  played  on,  scraps 
of  things  as  they  occurred  to  him,  soothing  scraps,  not 
the  kind  of  thing  in  demand  at  the  second-rate  caf6. 
He  sat  there,  the  problems  of  existence  temporarily 
forgotten,  his  head  with  its  unruly  fair  hair  thrown 
back  a  little,  a  certain  contentment  in  his  eyes,  an  unlit 
cigarette  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth — obUvious  to 
everything  but  the  music. 

And  that  was  how  Dinah  first  saw  him. 

She  had  been  to  church  with  Felicity,  and  had  then 
gone  on  to  the  club,  and  not  finding  Jeppy  there  (it  was 
the  Major's  hour  for  reading  the  papers),  she  had  called 
at  the  house  on  the  off-chance  of  being  able  to  give 
him  a  Uft  to  the  Residency,  much  as  he  disUked 
rickshaws.  A  house  boy  in  the  hall  below  had  told  her 
that  the  Major  had  gone,  and  she  was  just  about  to  go 
away  again  when  the  sound  of  music  stopped  her.  Such 
an  unusual  sound  was  it  in  that  house  that,  without  stop- 
ping to  think,  she  ran  quickly  up  the  stairs,  into  the 
sitting-room. 

On  the  threshold  she  paused  abruptly.  The  piano 
was  against  the  near  wall,  and  she  had  a  side  view  of  the 
pianist.     He  was  completely  absorbed  in  his  playing. 
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This  was  the  Major's  waif  and  stray,  of  course,  looking 
dreadfully  ill  still,  poor  fellow,  but  apparently  having 
nothing  of  the  "sciun"  about  him. 

Unobserved,  she  stood  there  quiet  as  a  mouse,  watch- 
ing and  Ustening.  He  had  wandered  now  into  Chopin's 
"Funeral  March",  of  all  things,  and  its  wailing  sadness, 
undertoned  with  the  sombre  drum  note,  gave  one  a 
queer  sort  of  feeling.  It  revealed  so  much.  Life 
in  a  minor  key. 

Life  that  could  be  sad,  lonely,  unspeakably  difficult. 
Life  could  be  like  that  to  many  people.  Was  like  that, 
seemingly,  to  this  tall  lean  creature  in  a  faded  shirt. 
She  wished  he  and  his  shirt  did  not  appear  so  patheti- 
cally washed  out,  and  then,  feeUng  that  looking  at 
him  hke  this  savoured  of  spying,  wondered  if  she  could 
steal  away  unheard  and  leave  him  to  his  music. 

But  at  that  moment,  sensing  rather  than  hearing 
her,  he  turned  round  and  saw  her.  Dinah  instantly 
came  forward  into  the  room.  Her  smile  was  charming 
and  her  outstretched  hand  very  friendly.  She  was  not 
Timothy's  daughter  for  nothing. 

"How  are  you  ?     You're — let  me  see — ^Mr.  .  .  ." 

"My  name's  Heritage." 

"Oh  yes,  of  course." 

Michael  Heritage,  on  his  feet  now,  grasped  the 
outstretched  hand.  Not  awkwardly,  but  in  a  sUghtly 
bewildered  fashion.  It  certainly  was  rather  bewilder- 
ing, this  young  vivid  person  appearing  from  nowhere 
and  asking  how  he  did. 

"My  name  is  Drayton.  Dinah  Drayton.  I've 
heard  of  you." 

"Naturally.    The  Major's  lame  dog." 

"You  don't  look  the  part." 

"It  isn't  a  very  becoming  one.     One  tries  not  to." 
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The  slight  mockery,  his  habitual  defence,  was  back 
in  his  eyes.  Drayton.  She  would  be  the  daughter  of 
the  Resident.  The  Major  had  mentioned  her  more 
than  once.  Dinah  Drayton,  a  typical  spoilt  darling. 
Something  else  showed  in  his  eyes.  The  lamer  the 
dog  was,  the  more  it  resented  patronage. 

But  there  was  none  to  resent.  He  even,  after  the 
first  few  moments,  forgot  to  look  out  for  any.  The 
Drayton  charm,  wholly  natural,  was  uppermost,  and 
one  just  surrendered  to  it  unthinkingly.  One  just  did 
the  honours  of  the  Major's  house,  in  the  matter  of  a 
comfortable  chair,  a  cigarette,  and  a  lime-squash  with 
an  ease  of  manner  that  matched  hers. 

One  was  pulled  back,  by  her  very  assumption  that 
sheer  friendUness  was  the  only  thing  possible  between 
them,  into  a  world  one  had  imagined  could  never  be 
entered  again. 

"I'm  sorry  I  interrupted  you  just  now.  I  wish  you'd 
go  on.     You  play  very  well." 

"I  don't  really.  I  find  it  rather  amusing — ^rather 
helpful  at  times,  that's  all."  He  sat  sideways 
down  by  the  piano,  one  arm  resting  on  the  key- 
board. 

"Is  it  in  your  family  ?" 

"What — music  ?"  The  question,  crediting  him  with 
reputable  kith  and  kin,  affected  him  queerly.  "Well, 
my  mother  played  a  good  deal." 

"Marvellous  being  able  to  sit  down  and  play  like  that 
without  a  note." 

He  shrugged,  and  with  a  hint  of  embarrassment, 
unusual  for  him,  drew  one  finger  lightly  down  the  keys. 
"An  unexpected  find — this." 

"The  Major  is  housing  it  for  someone  on  leave.  He 
can't  play  himself,  in  fact,  can't  stand  music,  and  he's 
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had  to  move  out  a  favourite  cabinet  to  make  room  for 
it.     But  he's  Uke  that — Jeppy." 

He  nodded.  "Good  at  finding  room  for  bits  of 
unwanted  furniture." 

She  caught  his  meaning  quickly.  "But  the  furniture 
has  to  be  worth  while." 

"There  are  lots  of  gimcrack  pieces  that  look  all  right." 

" Jeppy 's  a  pretty  good  judge." 

"I  wonder," 

"What  do  you  wonder  ?" 

He  met  her  eyes  squarely.  He  knew  he  was  going 
to  commit  the  unforgivable  sin  of  discussing  himself, 
and  perhaps  be  boring  about  it,  but  for  all  that  he 
simply  could  not  help  himself. 

"The  Major  seems  to  think  I  ought  to  be  saved  from 
the  rubbish-heap." 

Her  eyes  were  just  as  direct.  "But  you  don't  look 
a  bit  Uke  the  rubbish-heap." 

"Don't  I  ?  That's  one  comfort,  anyway.  The 
trouble  is  that  I  am  beginning  to  feel  like  it." 

"Only  beginning  ?    That's  one  comfort,  anyway." 

He  laughed  rather  wearily.  "Doubt  if  my  salvation 
is  worth  the  Major's  trouble." 

"Oh,  I  should  let  him  take  it  in  hand  if  he  wants  to. 
He  evidently  thinks  you're  worth  saving — or  he 
wouldn't  bother.     I  should  just  let  him  steam  ahead." 

He  laughed  again.     "And  sit  back — myself  ?" 

"No.  If  I  know  anything  of  the  Major  you'll  have 
to  get  up  and  do  things." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  get  up  and  do  things.  That's 
the  trouble.  At  least,"  he  said  very  slowly,  almost  to 
himself,  "I  don't  think  I  want  to  do  things." 

"Who  would — after  just  being  at  death's  door  ? 
If  you  pull  yourself  together  and  get  outside  a  few  of 
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the  Major's  square  meals,  you'll  feel  quite  different 
about  everything." 

"Do  you  think  so — really  ?" 

"I  hope  so — really.  It  seems  so  stupid  to  throw 
oneself  voluntarily  on  to  a  rubbish-heap."  She 
finished  her  drink,  put  down  her  glass  and  got  up 
briskly.  "The  Major  does  do  himself  well.  Even 
squashes  in  this  house  taste  different  to  anyone  else's. 
And  now  I  really  must  go." 

"Just  when  you  were  beginning  to  make  me  feel 
quite  interested  in  myself." 

She  put  out  a  hand,  and  her  young  eyes,  lifted  to  his, 
were  unexpectedly  serious.  "Will  you  promise  me  one 
thing,  at  any  rate  ?  When  I've  gone  don't  sit  down  and 
play  funeral  marches  again.     It's  so  bad  for  you." 

"I  promise.  It  shall  be  'The  War  March  of  the 
Priests'." 

But  when  she  had  gone  he  stood  quite  still  for  quite 
a  long  time — until  Ali  came  in  to  tell  him  his  lunch 
was  ready.  He  went  then  into  the  dining-room  and 
sat  down  at  the  large  oval  gate-legged  table.  It  was 
faultlessly  laid,  as  usual.  Speckless  silver  and  glass 
and  flaming  zinnias  in  a  green  bowl.  As  Ali  put  his 
plate  down  he  apologized  for  a  dirty  mark  on  the  white 
dinner-mat,  unnoticed  before.  A  grease-spot,  the 
size  of  a  farthing,  on  a  white  dinner-mat  !  And  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  had  been  eating  dried  fish  off  an  enamel 
plate  in  the  smutty  saloon  of  a  small  coastal  cargo  boat 
bound  for  Manela.  The  queerness  of  life.  A  few  weeks 
ago  it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  speak  to  a 
white  woman  of  his  own  class  again.  Today  he  had  not 
only  spoken  to  one — he  had  been  made  to  feel  her 
equal.  ' 


CHAPTER   V 

The  cast  of  The  Pantomime  Rehearsed  had  been  altered 
so  often  that  Jane  was  not  at  all  sure  who  might  turn 
up  at  the  Monday  night  rehearsal.  She  could  only 
hope  that  the  people  they  had  weeded  out  realized 
that  they  were  weeds.  Left  to  Mr.  Baring,  they  would 
be  labouring  under  no  delusions  at  all,  for  Mr.  Baring, 
being  a  blunt  north-countrjmian,  employed  sledge- 
hammer tactics,  which,  while  effective,  hardly  made  for 
peace  and  goodwill  among  men.  Jane's  methods  were 
concihatory,  but  left  a  certain  vagueness,  and  she  was 
frowning  rather  anxiously  over  a  much-amended  list 
when  the  Judge  joined  her  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner.  He  wanted  to  know  if  she  thought  he  ought 
to  order  some  new  dinner-jackets,  and  the  effort  to  bring 
her  mind  from  weeds  to  clothes  made  her  reply  with 
less  tact  than  usual.  She  even  hinted  that  instead  of 
getting  new  jackets  he  might  take  more  exercise  and 
cut  out  ale. 

"Are  you  suggesting " 

"No,  of  course  I'm  not,"  she  said,  instantly  re- 
morseful. "Those  jackets  have  shrunk  abominably. 
You  must  have  some  new  ones.  And  now  run  along 
to  bridge,  there's  a  dear.  Don't  stay  and  growl  at  our 
poor  Httle  company.     They'll  be  here  in  a  minute." 

"Wearing  out  my  rugs." 

"We  push  the  rugs  aside,  darling." 

"So  as  to  give  the  new  floor  the  full  benefit  of 
boots." 

76 
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"We  don't  dance  in  boots,  my  love." 

"Who  plays  the  piano  ?" 

"Mr.  Stanton." 

"Thumps,  I  suppose." 

His  wife  bent  and  picked  up  an  imaginary  something 
from  the  floor.  She  preferred,  being  by  nature 
truthful,  to  ignore  the  question,  the  supposition  being 
correct.  Mr.  Stanton  did  thump,  and  the  piano  was  a 
Steinway  which  the  Judge  had  wanted  to  leave  at 
home  but  which  she  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  bring 
out.     It  was  a  pity  Mr.  Stanton  thumped. 

Voices  were  heard,  mercifully,  at  that  moment,  and 
the  Judge  beat  a  hasty  retreat  through  the  dining- 
room  just  a  second  or  two  before  Dinah  and  Neil 
Winton  came  in.  Dinah  was  in  white  and  looked 
specially  radiant.  Her  cheeks  had  a  tinge  of  colour 
and  her  eyes  were  very  bright.  Neil  Winton,  immacu- 
late as  usual,  and  wearing  in  his  coat  a  small  dark-red 
rose  that  could  only  have  come  from  the  Residency 
garden,  said  he  hoped  Mrs.  Quinn  realized  that  he  had 
merely  come  to  look  on. 

"Timothy's  plied  him  with  strong  drink,"  Dinah 
said.  "Which  isn't  fair.  He'll  probably  succeed  in 
making  us  think  he's  some  good." 

There  was  a  patent  infectious  gaiety  about  them 
both  that  made  Jane  wonder,  as  she  left  the  room  in 
search  of  a  spare  copy  of  the  play,  whether  they  were 
engaged.  He  had  evidently  just  come  from  the 
Residency,  perhaps  fresh  from  a  parental  interview. 

But  he  had  only  been  dining  there,  en  famille. 
Dinah  had  arranged  that,  and  it  had  been  completely 
successful.  He  had  captivated  Felicity  and  made  good 
headway  with  Timothy.  Afterwards  someone  had 
wanted  Felicity  on  the  'phone  and  Capt.  Mason  had 
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called  to  see  Timothy  about  a  polo  meeting,  and  they 
had  been  left  to  finish  their  coffee  alone  on  the  verandah 
overlooking  the  sea.  It  was  really  actually  the  first 
time  they  had  been  alone  like  that,  and  Neil  had  talked. 
Talked  about  himself,  his  work,  his  home  hfe  in  a  way 
he  had  never  done  before.  His  father  had  died  when 
he  was  twelve  and  there  had  been  very  little  money. 

He  had  been  fortunate  in  having  rather  a  wonderful 
mother.  Somehow  she  had  managed  his  education  and 
his  medical  training.  Piecing  bits  together,  Dinah 
had  been  able  to  create  a  picture.  She  would  be  Uke 
Neil  to  look  at,  taU  and  well  made,  with  Neil's  firm 
chin  and  frank  steady  eyes — the  best  type  of  English- 
woman. It  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  still  the  ruUng 
influence  in  his  Ufe.  He  owed  everything  to  her,  and 
the  only  way  of  repaying  the  debt  was  to  fulfil  all  the 
ambitious  plans  for  his  career  that  they  had  made 
together.  He  had  no  intention  of  staying  in  this  job 
for  long.  It  was  disappointing,  so  far  as  work  was 
concerned,  and  the  sooner  he  could  get  home  for  good 
the  better.  There  was  an  uncle  who  had  a  large  West 
End  practice,  and  perhaps  eventually  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  getting  in  with  him.  He  had  a  partner  at 
the  moment,  but  he  was  rather  a  broken  reed. 

To  talk  about  work  on  a  starlit  verandah  with  the 
whole  of  Nature  fairly  oozing  romance  might  be 
considered  by  some  a  waste  of  opportunity ;  but  Dinah 
had  appreciated  his  confidences  just  then  more  than 
any  love-making.  And  standing  with  him  in  Jane's 
softly  shaded  drawing-room,  feeling  unusually  happy, 
she  realized  why.  Things  seemed  to  be  on  a  more 
intimate  plane  between  them,  something  that  until 
now  had  been  nebulous  had  been  made  real  and 
definite.     She  knew  that  Neil  was  not  expansive  by 
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nature,  and  that  she  was  probably  the  only  person  in 
Manela  to  whom  he  had  talked  like  that  about 
himself. 

Jane,  coming  back  into  the  room  rather  quietly, 
found  them  standing  where  she  had  left  them — by  the 
piano.  Standing  very  close,  shoulders  almost  touching. 
In  the  pool  of  light  shed  by  the  tall  standard  lamp  they 
looked  absurdly  young,  infinitely  appealing.  Made  her 
feel  old  and  terribly  sentimental.  Gave  her  a  queer 
impulse  to  go  up  and  say,  "Bless  you  and  pray  God 
you'll  never  come  up  against  life's  barbed  wire,"  and 
kiss  them  both. 

Instead  she  said  briskly,  imperatively  : 

"Now  then,  you  two,  wake  up.  There's  work  to 
be  done." 

She  switched  on  another  Ught  as  she  spoke  and 
gave  a  curt  order  to  a  house  boy,  who  immediately 
began  rolling  up  rugs. 

The  air  of  bustle  broke  the  spell.  Neil  came  forward 
and  helped  move  chairs  aside.  Dinah  changed  from 
her  white  brocade  slippers  into  heelless  black  pumps. 
More  voices.  The  rest  of  the  company  dribbled  in, 
shepherded  by  Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Stanton  sat  down  and 
began  thumping  the  piano.  The  rehearsal  of  The 
Pantomime  Rehearsal  had  begun. 

It  went  rather  better  than  usual,  and  Jane  patted 
herself  on  the  back  for  having  roped  in  Neil  Winton. 
He  proved  a  surprise  to  her  and  to  everyone  else.  It 
pleased  her  to  find  that  he  was  not  above  playing  the 
fool.  Moreover,  he  played  it  with  distinction,  never 
overacting  or  being  at  all  self-conscious,  and  his 
interpretation  of  Baring's  directions  was  a  revelation 
in  itself. 

"Thank  God  the  man's  got  a  sense  of  humour," 
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said  Jane,  who  knew  what  it  was  hke  to  Hve  with  one 
who  had  not. 

All  the  same,  they  were  glad  when  Mr.  Baring,  wiping 
his  brow  with  an  enormous  handkerchief,  decided 
that  they  had  done  enough  for  one  night. 

"Wants  an  English  winter  for  amateur  theatricals." 

"Poor  Mr.  Baring,"  said  Jane,  superintending  a 
dispersal  of  drinks.     "Are  we  wearing  you  out  ?" 

"But  we're  heaps  better,"  Dinah  asserted  positively. 
"Of  course,  there  is  still  one  very  large  fly  in  the 
ointment." 

Some  of  the  company  had  had  to  hurry  away,  and 
the  rest,  sensing  what  was  coming,  looked  around  them 
apprehensively. 

"It's  all  right — he's  gone.  But  honestly,  Jane,  he 
really  is  hopeless.     He  seems  to  get  worse." 

Jane  murmured  something.  She  was  getting  rather 
tired  of  being  held  responsible  for  the  incompetency  of 
others,  and  said  so. 

"I  know  you've  raked  Manela,"  Dinah  said.  "All 
the  same,  I've  stumbled  across  a  first-rate  pianist 
right  here  in  this  place,  and  we've  simply  got  to  get 
hold  of  him  somehow.     Dr.  Winton  knows  him." 

Followed  a  perfect  storm  of  inquiry,  from  which 
Dinah  emerged  triumphant  and  NeU  doubtful. 

"There  are  difficulties.  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
ask  him — quite.  After  all,  we  know  nothing  of  him — 
and " 

"My  dear  man,  what  does  it  matter  if  he's  the 
greatest  criminal  unhung  if  he  can  only  play  the 
piano  ?"  demanded  the  Judge's  wife.  It  was  one  of 
the  moments  when  she  forgot  all  about  her  position. 

"Yes,  what  does  it  matter  ?  And  he's  a  nice 
creature." 
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"He  speaks  the  King's  English  all  right,  if  that's 
what  you  mean.  But,  in  any  case,  he's  a  bird  of 
passage.     He'll  be  moving  on  immediately." 

"The  Major's  going  to  try  to  find  him  a  job  here. 
He  said  so." 

Neil  looked  rather  surprised.  "Is  he  ?  What  sort 
of  a  job,  I  wonder  ?  Not  an  easy  man  to  place.  Those 
well-educated  chaps  who  go  backwards  never  are." 

"I  expect  Jeppy  will  do  his  best  for  him." 

And  at  that  very  moment,  as  it  happened,  Jeppy, 
up  at  the  Residency,  was  doing  it.  Namely,  trying  to 
interest  Timothy  in  the  fellow  and  asking  his  advice 
about  getting  him  into  a  job.  He  had  never  before 
bothered  Timothy  about  any  of  the  lame  dogs  who 
passed  from  time  to  time  through  his  hands.  So  many 
of  them  were  honestly  not  worth  bothering  anyone 
about.  They  would  be  lame  dogs  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  no  matter  how  much  help  one  gave  them. 
One  could  only  feel  a  passing  pity  and  deal  with  them 
as  D.B.S.s  according  to  scheduled  regulations. 

But  the  case  of  Heritage  was  different.  Here 
was  a  young  fellow  of  decent  birth,  upbringing  and 
education  who  was  only  just  beginning  to  go  downhill, 
but  who,  left  to  himself,  would  be  quite  content  to 
drift  on,  wasting  years  and  opportunities,  until  his 
self-degradation  was  complete.  One  would  help  such 
from  sheer  humanity,  but  the  Major  knew  that  more 
than  that  came  into  his  interest  in  Michael  Heritage. 
There  was  something  about  the  fellow  one  could  not 
help  liking,  even  admiring,  and  he  had  been  surprised 
at  his  own  satisfaction  at  Heritage's  voluntary  ad- 
mission at  dinner  the  previous  night  that  he  had 
been  thinking  over  the  offer  of  the  morning  and  would 
be  glad  to  take  a  job  in  Manela  if  one  could  be  found. 

F 
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Whether  one  could  be  found  was  not  easy  to  say, 
but  two  heads  were  better  than  one,  especially  when  one 
belonged  to  a  man  like  Timothy.  But  not  even  Timo- 
thy could  create  a  suitable  job,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  with  a  long  waiting-Ust  at  Home,  to  get  him 
into  Government.  The  same  applied  to  commercial 
houses,  and  there  were  no  white  settlers  in  Manela. 
Timothy  rubbed  his  head  rather  wearily. 

"Of  course,  McKay  always  wants  men  on  the  road." 

"I  hardly  think,"  the  Major  said,  remembering  the 
leanness  and  pallor  of  his  proteg6,  "that  he's  up  to 
that  kind  of  thing.     He's  just  had  a  stiff  go  of  fever." 

"Oh,  of  course,  if  he's  a  crock,"  Timothy  said 
vaguely,  "it's  hardly  worth  keeping  him  out  here 
at  all,  is  it  ?    I  should  ship  him  home  if  I  were  you." 

And  the  Major  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  There 
was  no  reason  why  Timothy  should  go  to  any  trouble 
over  the  matter,  but  it  was  unhke  him  to  show  so  little 
interest.     The  Major  was  disappointed. 

It  was  seldom  that  the  two  met  on  a  week-day. 
The  Resident  played  bridge  at  the  club  nearly  every 
night.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  Major,  'phoning  up 
on  chance,  had  found  that  he  was  at  home — and  alone. 
Mrs.  Drayton  had  gone  across  to  the  Chief  Secretary's 
house.  Dinah  was  at  her  rehearsing.  Bridge,  Timothy 
explained  in  answer  to  inquiry,  was  "off",  as  Fumess 
had  gone  down  with  fever,  and  a  fourth  was  not 
available. 

"Not  sorry,  really.  That  card-room  is  an  inferno 
these  days.  Meant  to  speak  to  Boot  about  those 
fans.     Only  one  working  on  Saturday  night." 

The  Major  got  up  and  helped  himself  to  another 
drink.  They  were  sitting  on  a  small  side  verandah,  lit 
only  by  one  light  on  the  wall.     Timothy  was  stretched 
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out  in  a  Bombay  chair,  a  piece  of  furniture  he  had  been 
wont  to  denounce  as  "only  fit  for  dumb-bells  and  spine- 
less women".  In  the  half-light  the  grey  in  his  hair 
seemed  more  evident,  and  his  face  rather  drawn  and 
lined. 

"We're  getting  on,  Tim  and  I,"  suddenly  thought 
the  Major.  "Come  to  think  of  it,  we're  both  a  good 
way  along  the  road." 

He  did  not  sit  down  immediately,  but  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  verandah,  glass  in  hand. 

"Never  known  the  heat  to  bother  you  before." 

"When  one  is  wearing  out,  everything  bothers." 

The  Major's  grip  on  his  glass  tightened.  It  was  as 
though  in  that  one  second  something  had  forced  him 
face  to  face  with  a  fact  that  he  had  been  unconsciously 
dodging  for  some  time.  But  even  face  to  face  it  had 
no  reality.     He  came  back  slowly  to  his  chair. 

"What  the  dickens  d'ye  mean  ?" 

"Just  that — wearing  out." 

"We're  all  doing  that." 

"Breaking  up,  then,  if  you  Uke." 

"Rot." 

"Fact." 

"Nothing  seriously  wrong  ?"  He  looked  at  him 
swiftly.  Timothy's  physical  fitness  had  always  been  a 
byword.     There  couldn't  be  anything  seriously  wrong. 

"Serious — all  right." 

"Not — heart  ?"  It  always  seemed  to  him  the  one 
thing  without  hope. 

"Nothing  so  merciful.  There'll  be  no  quick  snuffing 
out.     That  happens — to  be — the  devil  of  it." 

"Harper's  an  old  woman,  anyway,"  the  Major  said 
aggressively.  "Get  a  bit  below  par  and  you're  as 
good  as  dead.     Got  the  wind  up  me  properly  last  year 
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over  that  bad  toe  I  had.  Saw  myself  with  my  leg  ofi. 
You've  got  to  take  things  easier,  that's  all.  Not  so 
young  as  we  were,  you  know.  Put  in  for  home  leave 
and  take  a  good  rest." 

"That's  coming  to  me,  anyhow.  It's  no  good,  Alan. 
I've  had  my  marching  orders.  Tried  to  kid  myself 
into  thinking  that  Harper  might  have  made  a  mistake. 
But  I  know  he  hasn't — although  he's  tr5dng  to  make 
me  go  home  immediately.  Further  advice,  treatment, 
hateful  and  useless.  I  know  that — so  does  he.  I 
rfefuse  to  go  for  a  month.  I  had  to  tell  you — though 
goodness  knows  why.  Didn't  mean  to  tell  anyone. 
And  whatever  Harper  may  be,  he's  no  babbler.  ..." 

"Then  Mrs.  Drayton  ..." 

"Good  Lord,  no.  All  in  good  time.  No  hkehhood, 
you  see,  of  my  dropping  dead  at  their  feet."  He  took 
up  his  drink  and  finished  it  off  at  a  gulp.  "Wish  to 
God  there  was." 

The  Major  was  sUent.  Everything  was  silent. 
The  night,  starlit  but  moonless,  carried  a  silence  of 
its  own,  A  silence  that  was  broken  suddenly  and 
hideously  by  the  shriek  of  some  guinea-fowl  from  the 
garden  of  an  Indian  merchant  close  by.  It  was  an 
earsplitting  noise,  raucous  and  sinister — even  to  the 
unimaginative  Major.  He  felt  compelled  to  break 
through  it  by  saying  something,  anything. 

"I  say  .  .  ." 

"Yes.  Well,  don't  say  it  now,  there's  a  good  chap. 
Had  enough  of  the  subject  for  the  moment.  Can't 
think  why  I  brought  it  up.  Oh,  Lord,  I  swear  I'll 
wring  that  old  Jivanjee's  neck  if  he  can't  keep  those 
confounded  fowls  shut  up  at  night.  Sent  round  about 
it  only  this  morning." 

The  burst  of  irritation  was  something  new.     New 
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as  the  lounging  attitude,  the  air  of  languor  so  foreign 
to  Timothy.  It  was  not  possible  any  longer  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  a  change. 

The  Major  put  his  glass  down  untouched,  conscious 
that  his  hand  was  not  quite  steady.  Conscious,  too, 
of  a  sense  of  shock  that  seemed  to  freeze  something 
inside  him  and  make  him  dumb.  Rather  a  relief, 
really,  to  be  told  to  shut  up. 

"All  right.  Consider  it  said,  if  you  feel  like  that. 
Only  if  there  is  anything — at  any  time  ..." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

Soon  after  that  the  Major  got  up  to  go.  Talk  had 
drifted  into  commonplaces,  and  meant  a  tremendous 
effort  for  both,  so  used  were  they  to  sit  together  in 
silence.  But  for  once  silence  could  not  be  borne.  It 
was  too  eloquent.  So  he  got  up  to  go,  feeling  that  he 
really  wanted  to  get  away.  But  Timothy,  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom,  came  with  him  to  the  door,  stood 
chatting  desultorily  for  a  few  moments,  then  strolled 
with  him  down  the  drive  and  into  the  road. 

Someone  bowUng  past  in  a  rickshaw  called  out  a 
cheery,  "Good  night,  sir." 

"Who  was  that  ?" 

"Carter." 

"That  means  the  rehearsal  is  over.  May  as  well 
walk  down  and  collect  Di." 

"Afraid  to  go  back  and  be  alone,"  flashed  across 
the  Major's  mind,  making  him  feel  a  little  sick.  Aloud 
he  said,  "Right,  I'll  come  with  you." 

"Out  of  your  way." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right." 

They  arrived  at  the  Judge's  to  find  the  company  not 
wholly  disbanded  and  still  in  conference.  Their 
walking  in,  of  all  things  the  most  unexpected,  caused  a 
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welcome  diversion.  Everyone  remembered  it  was 
getting  late  and  began  to  disperse  rapidly. 

"I  say,  we've  broken  up  things,  I'm  afraid," 
Timothy  said  apologetically. 

"I  wish  you'd  come  sooner,"  Jane  said,  coming 
back  from  seeing  the  last  one  off  and  making  no 
attempt  to  stifle  a  yawn.  "But  that  doesn't  mean  we 
want  to  get  rid  of  you  two.  Dinah,  give  your  father 
that  chair.  It's  the  only  comfortable  one  we  have. 
And,  Dr.  Winton,  do  something  about  drinks,  will  you  ?" 

But  Timothy  refused  a  chair  and  a  drink. 

"Not  going  to  stay.  Really  only  came  to  collect 
the  child." 

Dinah,  one  arm  through  his,  said,  "Darhng,  how 
perfectly  sweet  of  you,"  rather  too  emphatically. 
Neil  Winton's  expression  was  eloquent,  and  her  regret 
was  tinged  with  amusement. 

"Well,  how  is  it  all  going,  Mrs.  Quinn  ?" 

"Not  too  badly.     There  are  weak  points,  you  know." 

"The  weakest  being  a  pianist  who  can't  play  the 
piano,"  put  in  Dinah.  "Oh,  Jeppy,  we  want  to  get 
hold  of  that  young  man  Heritage.  He  plays  wonder- 
fully." 

"Heritage  ?    How  the  dickens  dio  you  know  ?" 

"That  doesn't  matter  for  the  moment.  The  thing  is 
that  he  does.  Just  warn  him  that  a  deputation  is 
going  to  call  on  him  very  soon.     We  can,  can't  we  ?" 

"Fat  lot  of  good  my  saying  you  can't  if  you've 
made  up  your  mind  to.  But  I  don't  think  you'll  make 
much  headway  there.     He's  rather  a — recluse." 

"The  Drayton  motto  is  'Never  give  in',  isn't  it, 
Timothy  ?" 

But  Timothy,  discussing  Mr.  Baring  with  Jane, 
apparently  did  not  hear. 
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He  carried  her  off  soon  after  that,  pleading  a  letter 
that  had  to  be  written  for  the  mail  the  next  day. 
But  once  away  from  the  house  the  urgency  became 
less  evident.  He  walked  slowly  with  the  long  easy 
stride  that  Dinah,  ever  since  childhood,  had  adapted 
herself  to  with  some  considerable  effort.  She  slipped 
a  hand  through  his  arm  and  he  pressed  it  against  his 
side.  In  return  her  fingers  pinched  his  affectionately. 
Darling  old  spoil-sport.  If  he  had  not  come,  Neil 
would  have  seen  her  home.  They  had  both,  she  knew, 
been  looking  forward  all  the  evening  to  that  walk 
home.  Oh,  well,  it  would  happen  some  other  time,  and 
meanwhile  it  was  rather  nice  going  home  with  Timothy 
hke  this.     She  so  seldom  got  him  to  herself  these  days. 

They  walked  along  in  silence,  each  occupied  with 
thoughts,  and  at  the  Residency  gates  she  stopped. 

"Don't  go  in  just  yet.     It's  a  heavenly  night." 

"Right.     Just  a  short  stroll." 

Having  found  and  lit  a  cigarette,  he  felt  for  her  hand 
and  drew  it  through  his  arm  again.  They  walked 
on — up  the  road  that  ran  like  a  white  ribbon  out  of  town 
to  the  Sports  Club. 

"You  ought  to  be  tired,  Di." 

"I  certainly  ought.     Oh,  Lord,  those  rehearsals." 

"It  will  go  better  on  the  night." 

"Well,  it  can't  go  any  worse,  that's  one  thing." 

"I  suppose  you've  got  the  usual  crew." 

"Oh,  just  a  little  new  blood  this  time — that  young 
Carter  man  and  Pamela  Wynn,  and — er — Dr.  Winton. 
He's  quite  good.     In  fact,  he's  very  good." 

He  took  his  cigarette  out  of  his  mouth,  flicked  off 
the  ash  and  rather  disappointedly  put  it  back  again, 
having  said  nothing. 

They  had  reached  the  Sports  Club  now.     In  the 
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dusky  light  the  white  paviHon  and  raiUngs  looked 
ghostly,  fantastic.  There  was  even  something  rather 
mysterious  about  the  unlimited  expanse  of  green 
which  in  daytime  one  knew  so  well  as  links  and  tennis- 
courts.  From  the  other  side  came  the  soft  whisper  of 
the  sea  as  it  ebbed  off  the  shingle. 

They  seated  themselves  on  a  low  wooden  fence  and 
she  took  up  the  conversation  where  they  had  left  it. 

"It  seems  that  he's  done  a  lot  of  this  sort  of  thing 
at  home,  so  he  ought  to  be  good." 

"Who  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"Dr.  Winton." 

"Oh." 

Whether  he  was  being  deliberately  unhelpful  she 
could  not  say,  but  she  plunged  on.  She  might  never 
have  the  courage  or  chance  again. 

"Timothy,  do  you  like  him  ?" 

"Who  ?  Winton  ?  Don't  know  him  well  enough 
to  dislike  him." 

There  was  silence  again.  Surreptitiously  he  watched 
the  change  of  expression,  and  his  Hps  twitched  in- 
voluntarily. He  felt  he  was  being  brutal,  refusing 
to  help  her  out,  but  he  had  learnt  that  leading  questions 
were  a  mistake  where  the  young  of  today  were 
concerned.  Better  let  them  just  get  things  off  their 
chest  in  their  own  time,  in  their  own  way. 

Another  silence.     Then,  "Timothy." 

"HuUo." 

"Have  you  any  ambitions — about  me  ?" 

"Ambitions — about  you  ?" 

"Yes.  I  mean  are  you  and  Felicity  counting  on  me 
to  make  a  brilliant  match  or  something — taking  it  for 
granted  that  I  shall  marry  someone  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  ?" 
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"Great  Scott,  what  sloppy  novel  have  you  been 
reading  ?" 

"That's  all  right,  then.  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be 
so  asinine.  You  see,  I  might  upset  any  plan  of  that 
kind  by  falling  in  love  with  someone  quite  at  the 
bottom." 

He  had  a  good  view  of  the  top  of  her  head.  Smiling, 
he  asked,  "Who  is  it  ?    Winton  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Think  you're  in  love  with  him  ?" 

"I  know  I  am.     Terribly,  I'm  afraid." 

"And  he  ?  Oh,  well,  we've  got  eyes  in  our  heads. 
So  it's — serious,  eh  ?" 

"DreadfuUy." 

"Are  you,  by  any  chance,  preparing  me  for  an  early- 
morning  visit  ?" 

She  laughed.  "Heavens,  no.  Nothing — like  that 
— yet.     He's  not  a  snatcher." 

"I  snatched  your  mother.  Fell  in  love  with  her  at 
a  dance.  Proposed  to  her  in  a  week  and  married  her 
in  a  month." 

"Poor  darling.  Then  that  is  what's  the  matter  with 
her.     She's  never  recovered  her  breath." 

He  laughed  at  that,  one  of  the  old  hearty  laughs. 
It  struck  her  that  it  was  quite  a  long  time  since  she  had 
heard  one.  She  put  out  her  hand  impulsively  and  laid 
it  on  his. 

"I  felt  I  had  to  tell  you  in  case  you  might  be  wonder- 
ing what  was  going  to  happen." 

"Perhaps  I  was." 

"And  you  wouldn't — mind  ?" 

He  laughed  again  rather  queerly,  "Mind  you  being 
happy  ?" 

It  was  something  in  the  way  he  said  it,  something 
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in  the  inflexion  of  his  voice.  She  was  conscious  of 
a  queer  feeling  in  her  throat.  Ahnost  an  ache.  She 
had  an  absurd  impulse  to  fling  herself  at  him  and  cry 
on  his  shoulder.  She  must  be  much  more  tired  than 
she  realized,  she  told  herself,  for  the  Draytons  were  not 
given  to  that  kind  of  thing. 

"Timothy,  something  is  going  to  my  head.     I  want 
to  cry." 

"You  want  your  bed,  that's  what's  the  matter  with 
you.     Come  along  home."     He  stood  up,  pulled  her  up 
too,  and  once  more  Unked  her  arm  in  his.     "Felicity 
will  be  sending  out  the  entire  staff  to  look  for  us. 
Still  we  haven't  been  wasting  our  time.     And  I  say,  Di, 
when  that  young  man  of  yours  wants  to  see  me,  for 
heaven's  sake  see  that  he  comes  at  a  Christian  hour." 
She  looked  up  at  him,  laughing,  normal  once  more. 
"I  suppose  you  mean  any  time  after  sundown." 
"Well,  a  drink  is  a  bit  of  a  help,  isn't  it  ?" 
"All  right,   I'll  remember,"   she  yawned,    a  trifle 
ostentatiously.     "Let's  go  home.     I'm  tired." 


CHAPTER   VI 

It  was  not  often  that  the  Major's  appetite  failed  him. 
The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  however,  even  his 
favourite  dish — devilled  kidneys — ^was  pushed  aside 
half  finished,  and  Michael  Heritage,  tackling  his  usual 
fare  of  coffee  and  toast,  could  not  help  commenting 
on  this. 

"Had  a  rotten  night,"  volunteered  the  Major. 
"Hardly  slept  a  wink.  Could  have  easily  got  up  at 
five." 

"I  did.  And  took  my  book  out  on  the  verandah 
as  soon  as  it  was  light." 

"Oh — reading."  The  Major  poured  himself  out 
some  more  coffee.  "Do  you  more  good  if  you'd  been 
taking  exercise.  I'd  have  walked  you  up  to  the  Lines 
if  I'd  known  you  were  about." 

"Then  thank  heaven  you  didn't.  Though  I  must 
get  into  training  if  I'm  to  become  one  of  the  world's 
workers." 

This  jerked  the  Major's  mind  back  to  something 
that  had  contributed  to  a  wakeful  night. 

"I  say.  Heritage,  I  was  up  at  the  Residency  last 
night,  so  I  asked  the  Resident  what  chance  he  thought 
there  was  of  getting  a  job  for  you.  Frankly,  there  are 
difficulties." 

"That  hardly  surprises  me." 

"It  would  have  been  easy  enough  at  one  time," 
said  the  Major  morosely.  "Could  have  wangled  you 
into    a    Government    department.     Now    no  one    is 
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thought  capable  of  even  planting  a  coconut  or  moving 
furniture  unless  he  is  bristling  with  diplomas  and  can 
speak  Arabic  and  Persian.  Thank  heaven  I  came 
out  in  the  good  old  days  when  all  one  had  to  do  to 
pass  the  language  exam  was  to  take  the  examiner  into 
the  club  and  order  two  whiskies  in  Swahili.  Can't 
move  for  red  tape  nowadays." 

"Oh,  well,  don't  worry.  Good  of  you  and  all  that, 
but  I  quite  realize  there's  nothing  doing  for  the  hkes  of 
me  in  a  place  like  this." 

"They  are  making  a  road  up  north,"  the  Major  said 
slowly.  "It's  rather  a  joke,  that  road.  Just  a  matter 
of  five  or  six  miles,  and  every  contractor  who  has  looked 
at  it  has  laughed  and  ended  by  throwing  up  his  contract 
after  six  months  or  so." 

"What's  the  difficulty  ?" 

"Oh,  local  superstition  and  labour  difficulty,  chiefly. 
The  northern  native  is  a  different  fellow  to  the  breed 
down  here,  and  simply  doesn't  want  to  be  interfered 
with.  Anything  like  that  is  the  devil  to  be  up  against, 
especially  when  you've  got  imported  labour  and  not 
enough  white  men  to  control  it.  McKay,  the  present 
man  on  the  job,  is  glad  to  get  hold  of  anyone." 

Heritage,  selecting  an  orange  from  a  large  dish 
in  front  of  him,  looked  sHghtly  amused.  "Are  you 
wishful  to  make  a  road-maker  of  me  ?" 

The  Major  looked  at  him.  Ten  days  of  rest  and 
good  feeding  had  not  laid  any  appreciable  amount  of 
flesh  on  the  fellow.  He  had  lost  that  transparency,  it 
was  true,  and  his  eyes  no  longer  looked  as  though  they 
might  fall  in  at  the  back  of  his  head,  but  his  shirt,  open 
at  the  neck,  showed  skin  white  as  a  woman's.  And  it 
was  difficult  to  connect  those  long  thin  fingers,  now 
engaged  in  peeling  an  orange  skilfully,  with  a  hard 
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day's  work.  Sensing  the  amusement,  a  spasm  of 
irritation  shook  him. 

"Might  as  well  try  to  mend  a  fort  with  putty." 

He  expected  Heritage  to  laugh  and  agree  with  him, 
unperturbed.  What  he  did  not  expect  him  to  do  was 
to  drop  the  orange,  to  push  back  his  chair  and  raise 
his  voice. 

."I'll  be  damned  if  that's  true." 

Sheer  surprise  made  the  Major  glare.  A  stranger 
Heritage  returned  that  glare,  his  eyes  furious,  his 
mouth  a  tight  straight  line.  A  new  Heritage.  A 
Heritage  that  the  Major  had  hoped  for  and  never  really 
expected  to  see. 

And  then  came  instant  recovery. 

"Oh,  well,  let's  not  get  all  dramatic  about  it.  Es- 
pecially at  this  time  of  day.  My  'pologies.  Funny 
how  there's  something  in  all  of  us  that's  likely  to 
explode  at  a  given  touch." 

"Mighty  relieved  to  find  it's  still  in  you,"  bluntly 
returned  the  other,  getting  up  from  the  table. 

Food  having  ceased  to  interest  him,  he  made  for  his 
next  solace — a  pipe.  He  had  the  feeling  that  the 
stranger  Heritage  was  still  there,  and  rather  wondered 
what  would  happen  next.  He  had  not  long  to 
wait. 

"Seriously,  this  road  business." 

"But  I  wasn't  serious." 

"But  I  am." 

"Everyone  has  his  limitations."  The  Major  em- 
phasized the  point  with  a  flourish  of  his  pipe.  "You'd 
reach  yours  if  you  got  on  that  road  with  McKay." 

"I  haven't  got  to  dig  the  bally  road,  I  suppose." 

"That  might  be  easier  than  trying  to  make  a  lot  of 
good-for-nothings  do  it.     Handling  second-rate  coloured 
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labour  is  no  child's  play,  and  McKay  can't  get  anything 
else,  so  they  tell  me." 

"Wasters — ^like  myself." 

"McKay  is  a  tough  customer,  wasted  as  anything 
but  a  slave-driver.  Long  hard  days  in  the  sun.  The 
place  is  dull,  and  you'd  have  to  live  out  there.  The 
road  from  town  is  in  some  places  a  mere  track." 

"If  that  is  the  only  thing  going,"  Heritage  persisted, 
"I'll  do  it." 

"It's  not  in  your  line,  I  tell  you." 

"I  have  yet  to  discover  what  is  in  my  line.  I've 
done  most  things,  from  trying  to  sell  boots  and  shoes 

to  playing  jazz  in  a  caf^ "     He  broke  off  at  a 

sudden  exclamation  from  the  Major.  "What's  the 
matter  ?" 

"You  reminded  me  of  something.  Lucky  you  did, 
reaUy .     It  seems  you  had  a  visitor  on  Sunday  morning. ' ' 

"Miss  Drayton,"  he  said  evenly.  "Did  she  tell 
you  ?" 

"You  were  playing  the  piano." 

"Trying  to." 

"You  deceived  her,  anyway.  Result  is,  you've  let 
yourself  in  for  a  deputation." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

The  Major  told  him  what  he  meant,  while  adjusting 
his  Sam  Browne,  which  had  its  tight  moments,  prepara- 
tory to  leaving  for  the  day's  work. 

"Well,  I've  warned  you.  Expect  they'll  be  here 
this  morning,  and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  out  of 
seeing  them." 

Neither  did  Michael,  although  he  had  no  intention 
of  doing  what  they  wanted.  But  he  would  be  gracious 
over  the  refusal  and,  in  his  own  mind,  sketched  out 
plainly  the  coming  interview. 
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It  was  unfortunate  that  the  deputation  arrived  fully 
an  hour  before  he  thought  of  expecting  it,  and  that  Ali 
showed  it  straight  out  on  to  the  back  verandah,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  washing  Bunty.  The  interview 
therefore  did  not  go  forward  on  quite  the  lines  he  had 
anticipated.  Bunty  made  that  impossible.  In  her 
transports  at  the  sight  of  Dinah  she  managed  to  upset 
the  bath-tub,  and  proceeded  to  fling  herself,  a  wriggling, 
dripping  bundle,  at  a  spotless  white  frock.  It  ended 
in  making  the  partial  drying  of  her  a  joint  task  at 
which  Jane  looked  on,  interested. 

What  she  had  expected  Dinah's  "find"  to  be  like 
she  really  could  not  say,  but  this  tall  fair-haired  creature 
came  as  a  surprise.  For  anyone  down  and  out — and 
such,  she  had  gathered,  was  his  condition — ^he  had 
managed  to  preserve  an  amazing  amount  of  self- 
assurance  and  ease  of  manner.  One  expected  a  down- 
and-outer  to  be  subtly  apologetic ;  but  there  was 
nothing  even  remotely  apologetic  about  this  man's 
firm  handshake  (having  hastily  dried  his  hands  on 
Bunty 's  towel),  the  settling  of  her  in  a  chair,  the 
offering  of  the  Major's  cigarettes. 

Unconsciously,  her  very  attitude  and  tone  changed. 
She  had  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thought  very  much 
about  the  man,  but  she  had  concluded  that  his  enlist- 
ment would  be  a  matter  of  course,  provided  she  found 
him  "possible".  But  she  found  herself  broaching  the 
object  of  their  visit  with  actual  diffidence,  sensing  that 
he  might  possibly  refuse.  Which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  did — very  definitely. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  really  it  is  quite  impossible." 

"But— why  ?" 

"Oh,  it  is,  Mrs.  Quinn.     For  heaps  of  reasons." 

"One  water-tight  one  will  do." 
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He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  increasing  its 
unruliness,  a  favourite  trick  of  his  when  cornered. 
The  reasons  he  had  had  all  in  readiness  seemed  to 
shrink  into  insignificance  before  this  charming 
woman's  insistence. 

"You  see  how  it  is — we're  really  stranded." 

"But  you  have  someone  playing  for  you  now." 

"Who  can't  play." 

"I  might  be  no  better," 

"Frankly,"  she  smiled,  "you  could  be  no  worse," 

His  yielding  was  sheer  weakness.  He  realized  that. 
Realized,  too,  with  a  certain  surprise,  that  he  actually 
wanted  to  yield. 

The  other  half  of  the  deputation  had  been  remarkably 
silent.  She  and  Bunty  were  sharing  a  wide  leather- 
thonged  stool.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and  the  light 
was  on  her  hair,  gilding  it.  She  sat  there,  a  hand  on 
the  dog's  head,  listening  to  Jane  being  persuasive, 
interested  and  just  a  little  amused.  But  she  herself 
never  said  a  word. 

What  he  had  told  the  Major  had  been  quite  true. 
Women  had  had  no  hand  in  his  drifting.  They  had 
never  come  seriously  into  his  Ufe,  and  he  had  never 
wanted  them  to.  He  could  only  suppose  that  his 
appeal  to  them  was  no  greater  than  theirs  for 
him. 

Once,  it  was  true,  he  had  thought  he  had  met  the 
one  woman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  was  only  eighteen, 
and,  he  realized  now,  a  bit  of  a  minx.  But  he  was 
twenty  at  the  time,  and  took  everything,  including 
himself,  very  seriously.  During  an  unforgettable 
Eights  Week  he  was  in  heaven.  It  culminated  in 
rather  a  hectic  spasm  of  love-making,  of  vows  of  undy- 
ing  affection   and   promises   of   daily   letters.     Quite 
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how  it  had  petered  out  is  difficult  to  say,  but  in  the 
words  of  the  schoolboy  song  : 

All  went  well  for  a  week  or  two, 

Then  I  cooled  off — as  most  lovers  do. 

But  it  didn't  much  matter — 'cos  she  cooled  too. 

That  was  the  history  of  his  one  and  only  serious 
excursion  into  romance,  if  such  it  could  be  called. 

And  now,  talking  to  Mrs.  Quinn,  he  knew  himself 
to  be  acutely  conscious  of  this  Drayton  girl  sitting 
silently  there  within  a  yard  of  his  chair.  He  told 
himself  that  she  belonged  to  a  world  that  no  longer 
interested  him  and  to  a  t5^e  that  he  despised.  The 
butterfly  type,  destined  to  flit  through  life,  thinking 
only  of  self-decoration,  self-gratification.  And  yet  there 
had  been  a  glimpse  of  something  else  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Only  a  glimpse,  certainly,  and  perhaps  this 
passing  interest  in  a  lame  dog  might  have  been  only 
assumed.  Bit  of  a  pose.  He  felt  compelled  to  find 
out. 

"But  there's  a  real  difficulty  in  the  way,  Mrs.  Quinn. 
I'd  forgotten.  About  getting  into  town  for  rehearsals. 
The  Major  is  getting  me  a  job  with  a  McKay  on  some 
road." 

The  copper-coloured  head  came  up  quickly  at  that. 

' '  Great  Scott !   Is  that  the  best  Jeppy  can  do  for  you  ? ' ' 

"The  very  best.  There  is  no  crying  demand  for 
lame  dogs  in  Manela — or  anywhere  else." 

"And  you're  going  to  take  it  ?" 

For  the  first  time  he  looked  at  her  directly.  "You 
seem  surprised.     But  you  yourself — on  Sunday  .  .  ." 

"Yes ;  but" — ^she  frowned  sUghtly — "not  a  job 
Hke  that.     You'll  never  stand  it." 
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"And  that,"  he  said,  getting  up  to  pass  Jane  an 
ash-tray,  "remains  to  be  seen.  Salvation  can't  be 
come  by  easily." 

"Nuisance,  your  going  out  of  town,"  said  Jane,  who 
shared  Dinah's  opinion  but  had  more  tact.  "I'm 
afraid  that  settles  the  matter  of  playing  for  us." 

"Well,  we'll  see  what  we  can  do.  I  may  not  get  the 
job,  and  if  I  do,  there  may  be  a  spare  motor-cycle  I 
can  use.     We'll  leave  it  at  that  for  the  moment." 

Soon  after  that  they  left,  and,  once  alone,  he  tried 
to  shake  himself  free  of  that  new  strange  something 
that  he  had  been  vaguely  aware  of  on  Sunday.  It  was 
stupid,  idiotic.  Instead,  he  found  himself  stooping 
down  to  pick  up  a  crumpled  square  of  white  that  lay 
on  the  floor  by  Bunty.  It  was  lace-edged  and  smelt, 
not  as  one  might  expect,  of  something  French  and 
exotic,  but  of  freshly  picked  lavender.  He  sniffed  at  it 
childishly  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  laughed 
at  himself. 

At  lunch  he  told  the  Major  about  the  result  of  the 
interview.     The  Major  did  not  seem  unduly  surprised. 

"Strong  deputation,  eh  ?" 

"Overwhelming,"  Michael  rephed  laconically,  and 
changed  the  subject. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  a  very  persistent  dark  gentleman 
has  just  been  here.  Apparently  seemed  very  anxious 
to  measure  me  up.     He  said " 

"That  I  had  told  him  to.  Quite  right.  Hope  you 
let  him  get  on  with  it." 

"But " 

"But  what  ?  That  road  job  is  yours  if  you  want  it. 
I  saw  McKay  in  town  this  morning.  He  was  just  on 
his  way  out  again,  so  I  fixed  it  up.  He  doesn't  want 
you  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so,  but  you  can  draw  some 
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pay  in  advance  if  you  want  to.  You  must  have  some 
clothes,  so  let  Janoowalla  get  on  with  some  khaki 
things.  Some  more  civiUzed  garb  can  be  my  affair. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  want  to  give  the  old  chap  some 
custom.  We're  both  labouring  under  a  mutual  debt 
of  gratitude  over  a  son  of  his  who  ran  amuck,  and  the 
days  are  long  past  when  a  native  tailor  was  any  good 
to  me.  But  he'll  do  all  right  for  anything  straight  up 
and  down,  like  you." 

He  did.  So  much  so  that  Michael  turned  up  at  his 
first  rehearsal  quite  immaculate. 

Fingering  his  tie  complacently,  he  reflected,  as  he 
waited  in  the  Judge's  empty  drawing-room  (he  was 
early  or  they  were  late  finishing  dinner),  that  no  one  was 
entirely  free  from  dress-consciousness.  And  was  glad 
when  the  Quinns  came  into  the  room  of  the  subtle 
defence  of  "civilized  garb".  Not  that  the  Judge 
himself  held  any  fears  for  him.  He  looked  on  the 
deference-due-to-me  attitude,  the  monocle  and  the 
pomposity  as  garments  that  it  might  please  a  child  to 
dress  up  in.  He  gave  him  the  respect  of  a  junior  to  a 
senior,  but  did  so  with  an  ease  of  manner  that  left  the 
Judge,  used  to  reducing  young  men  to  a  crumpled 
state,  not  unimpressed.  He  condescended  to  a  kindly 
interest. 

"And  what  are  you  doing  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ?" 

Michael,  catching  the  eye  of  Jane,  tumbled  to  it 
that  he  was  being  whitewashed  as  an  ordinary  bird 
of  passage.     "Oh,  seeing  the  world,  sir." 

"Like  the  way  your  generation  mooches  around  at 
at  age  when  we  had  our  noses  to  the  grindstone.  Let's 
see — ^what's  your  name  again  ?" 

"Heritage." 
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"Heritage.  I  was  at  Pembroke,  Oxford,  with  a 
Stuart  Heritage." 

"That  would  be  my  uncle,  sir." 

"Would  it  ?  Very  interesting.  What's  he  doing 
now  ?" 

"As  far  as  I  know  he's  still  in  oil.  Very  well 
preserved." 

The  Judge  haw-hawed. 

Jane  smiled.  There  was  something  in  Dinah's 
"find"  that  grew  on  one,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  a 
new  well-cut  dinner  jacket. 

"Staying  with  the  Major,  eh  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Going  to  be  here  long  ?" 

"For  longer  than  I  intended.  I've  got  a  job  on  the 
road  with  McKay." 

The  Judge  stared.     "What  are  you  doing  that  for  ?" 

"For  my  living." 

"Maybe  it'll  be  the  other  thing."  He  ran  his  eyes 
over  the  spare  figure.  "Your  flesh  won't  increase 
under  McKay." 

"No,  but  I  hear  my  vocabulary  may." 

The  Judge  haw-hawed  again.  This  time  louder. 
He  offered  the  young  man  a  cigarette  from  his  own  case. 
Put  an  almost  fatherly  hand  on  his  arm.  Grew 
reminiscent  over  Varsity  days,  and  finally,  to  the  relief 
of  The  Pantomine  Rehearsal  cast,  who  had  been  straying 
in  unobtrusively,  remembered  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  God-blessed  his  soul  and  took  himself  off  to 
his  bridge. 

Followed  general  relaxation,  a  general  loosening  of 
tongues,  and  then  Michael  was  pulled  forward  by  Jane 
and  told  to  make  his  bow  to  the  company.  This  he 
did  with  a  subtle  self-deprecation  that  did  much  to 
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allay  any  feeling  there  might  have  been  over  the 
displacement  of  Stanton,  who  after  all  was  "one  of 
them",  by  the  stranger  who  was  not.  And  if  Jane  had 
patted  herself  on  the  back  over  the  discovery  of  Neil 
Winton,  Dinah,  as  the  rehearsal  progressed,  was 
positively  up  in  the  air  over  her  find. 

She  had  reason  to  be.  After  George  Stanton's 
strumming,  Michael  Heritage's  accompaniment  was  a 
positive  revelation.  It  put  a  verve  into  the  whole 
performance  that  was  an  inspiration  in  itself.  Things 
went  forward  with  a  swing.  Baring's  despairing, 
"We'll  have  that  just  once  more,  if  you  please,  and  do 
try  this  time  to  remember,"  was  hardly  heard  at  all. 
The  finale  found  him  with  an  unheated  brow  and 
actually  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 

Compared  with  former  rehearsals,  this  one  had  gone 
swimmingly,  and  all  were  ready  to  give  the  pianist  due 
credit.  The  quality  of  his  playing  was  undeniable, 
and  someone  suggested  that  he  might  give  a  solo 
performance  on  the  night.  A  suggestion  he  dismissed 
summarily. 

"Not  good  enough.  No  one  is  going  to  sit  patiently 
in  this  climate  and  listen  to  an  amateur  playing.  If 
I  started  the  performance  they'd  be  restless.  If  I 
finished  it  they  wouldn't  be  there." 

"But  the  piece  is  really  so  short,"  someone  else 
objected.  "Couldn't  we  get  up  a  concert  party  or 
something  for  the  first  half  ?" 

"Do,  please,"  implored  Jane,  "remember  the  Manela 
Magpies." 

There  was  an  eloquent  silence.  It  was  something 
most  of  them  wished  to  forget. 

"Besides,"  put  in  the  pianist  diffidently,  "that  would 
be  too  much  Uke  the  thing  you're  doing.     What  you 
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really  want  is  a  short  flippant  little  sketch.     Something 
with  a  zip  in  it." 

"So  easy  to  get  hold  of,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Impossible,  unless  someone  writes  one." 

"Why  don't  you  ?" 

Still  sitting  at  the  piano,  he  ran  his  fingers  lightly 
over  the  keys.     "Oh,  certainly.     Anything  to  oblige." 

Soon  after  that,  the  party  broke  up.  Michael  was 
rather  pleased  to  find  himself  walking  home  with 
Baring.  The  elderly  plain-featured  Yorkshireman 
interested  him.  Stolid  and  blunt-mannered,  one  would 
never  suspect  him  of  having  a  dramatic  flair;  but  the 
evening's  work  had  shown  him  to  have  a  very  real  one. 
He  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  out,  but  persistent 
effort  met  with  some  success,  with  the  result  that  by 
the  time  they  had  reached  the  Major's  house,  he  found 
himself  voicing  a  half-formed  idea  that  had  been 
festering  in  his  mind  during  the  walk. 

"I  say,  look  here,  I  wasn't  altogether  joking  about 
that  sketch  idea  just  now.  At  one  time  I  was  rather 
given  to  scribbling,  and  one  or  two  little  things  of  that 
kind  were  made  use  of.  Oh,  not  in  a  big  way,  you  know. 
But  one  in  particular  I  know  got  some  notice.  I 
remember  more  or  less  how  it  went  and  I  believe  I 
could  work  it  up  again  if  you  would  consider  making 
use  of  it." 

Baring  looked  at  him.  He  was  a  kind-hearted 
enough  man  except  when  dealing  with  amateurs  at 
rehearsals.  He  Uked  the  look  of  this  Heritage  fellow, 
and  was  grateful  to  him  for  putting  The  Pantomine 
Rehearsal  on  its  legs,  so  to  speak.     But  still  .  .  . 

"All  right,"  smiled  Michael.  "It  was  only  a  sugges- 
tion, anyway.  As  the  thing  stands,  it  wouldn't  do. 
But  it  struck  me  I  might  adapt  it  to  this  place — a  little 
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caricature  of  life  out  here.  I  may  still  do  it  for  my  own 
amusement.  If  I  do,  will  you  at  least  give  me  your 
opinion  of  it  ?" 

"Certainly,"  agreed  Baring.  "I  shall  be  interested." 
If  the  thing  was  not  even  written  yet  he  felt  he  could 
commit  himself  to  that  extent.  "Well,  good  night. 
Thanks  for  your  good  work  this  evening.  By  the 
way,  it  seems  they  are  all  off  to  Bela  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Bit  of  a  nuisance,  but  I  don't  think  we're 
doing  too  badly  now.  Make  up  for  lost  time  when 
they  come  back.  Only  a  matter  of  ten  days  or  so, 
I  suppose." 

A  matter  of  ten  days.  But  a  lot,  thought  Michael, 
might  be  done  with  ten  empty  days.  He  was  glad 
McKay  did  not  want  him  at  once,  and  then  wondered 
if  the  Major  would  be  shutting  up  his  house  while 
he  was  away. 

He  asked  him  about  that  as  soon  as  he  got  in,  and 
was  reassured. 

"Of  course  you'll  stay  here.  I  never  shut  up  the 
house.  There'll  be  two  boys  left  here  and  they'll 
want  something  to  do.  Ali  I  shall  take  with  me, 
although  it  means  a  bribe  of  an  extra  month's  pay. 
Lord,  I  can't  think  what  they  want  these  fool  excursions 
for.  Puts  everyone  in  Bela  to  a  darned  lot  of  trouble. 
Everything  is  tidied  up  on  the  surface  for  inspection 
purposes  and  the  whole  thing  is  a  farce.  And  most 
uncomfortable. 

"Why  can't  you  send  a  junior  ?"  inquired  Michael, 
pouring  himself  out  a  badly  needed  drink. 

"Because  I  have  a  conscience.  More  than  the 
P.M.O.  has,  apparently.  He's  sending  Winton.  Al- 
though, come  to  think  of  it,  that  might  be  a  bit  of 
wangling  on  Miss  Dinah's  part." 
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The  angry  hiss  of  a  syphon  ceased  abruptly, 

"What  is  ?" 

"Getting  Winton  into  the  party." 

"Oh." 

It  was  funny,  really,  how  one  stumbled  on  things. 
Just  a  few  words  of  enUghtenment  and  quite  startling 
facts  came  hurtling  into  existence.  He  finished  filling 
his  glass. 

"Bela  one  of  those  Arabian  Night  places  ?  Oozing 
with  romance  ?" 

"I  don't  know  about  romance.  It's  stiff  with 
mosquitoes,"  said  the  disgruntled  Major.  "And  not  a 
cold  drink  in  the  place.  And  every  station  is  built  at 
the  end  of  a  creek,  and  the  tide  is  always  out  when  you 
have  to  go  ashore.  Miles  of  mud — and  donkeys.  I 
ask  you — a  donkey.     Imagine  me  on  a  donkey." 

Michael  looked  at  him  and  failed.  But  perhaps  it 
was  because  his  imagination  was  being  taxed  in  another 
direction. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Manela,  after  the  departure  of  the  Royal  Progress 
Party,  seemed  strangely  empty.  True,  only  fourteen 
presences  had  been  removed,  but  they  happened  to  be 
vital  ones.  The  Quinns  had  joined  it  at  the  last 
moment,  Jane  having  volunteered  to  take  the  place  of 
Felicity,  who  stayed  behind.  Her  health  was  apt  to 
give  way  on  the  eve  of  a  Royal  Progress,  and  Dr. 
Harper  had  never  been  known  to  let  her  down. 

"Such  a  martinet,"  she  would  say  convincingly, 
"but  what  is  one  to  do  ?  Sometimes  I  feel  I  shall  never 
see  Bela,  and  it  must  be  so  interesting." 

And  Timothy  and  Dinah,  over  that  much-loved  fair 
head,  would  wink  at  each  other  shamelessly. 

With  the  exodus,  rehearsals  naturally  came  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  round  of  social  life  moved  sluggishly. 
Michael  could  have  easily  got  into  it  had  he  been  so 
minded,  but  he  retired  once  more  into  the  fastness  of 
the  Major's  house,  and  no  one  saw  anything  of  him. 
And  practically  all  his  waking  hours  were  spent  alone 
with  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil — and  Michael  Heritage. 
With  the  knowledge  that  for  years  he  had,  as  it  were, 
been  evading  his  own  personality. 

It  is  a  fairly  common  human  failing,  the  dodging  of 
one's  inner  self.  Those  who  sleep-walk  through  life  do 
it  unconsciously  and  are  probably  the  happiest.  But 
then  Michael  was  not  a  sleep-walker.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  a  conscious  dodging,  a  dodging  that  had  led 
to  the  drifting,  to  the  refusal  to  stand  up  to  life,  to  the 
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ceasing  of  asking  why  and  wherefore.  A  dodging 
that  had  been  part  and  parcel  of  selling  boots  and  shoes 
and  playing  jazz  in  a  caf6  but  which  was  not  possible 
when  faced  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  a  newly 
sharpened  pencil  and  a  sickening  sense  of  sheer  in- 
ability to  tackle  what  he  had  imagined  might  be  a 
fairly  easy  task. 

That  realization,  sickening  as  it  was,  showed  him 
exactly  how  far  he  had  got  away  from  the  Heritage  he 
had  at  one  time  been.  The  Heritage  who  without 
much  effort  had  written  the  "one  or  two  Uttle  things" 
at  Oxford,  undertaking  the  first  of  these  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  now — spurred  by  a  casual  challenge. 
He  remembered  so  well  going  to  his  room  one  night  and 
scribbling  until  dawn.  The  success  with  which  the 
result  met  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  effort. 

And  now — why  couldn't  he  do  the  same  thing 
again  ?  Why  had  he  to  sit  for  interminable  night- 
marish days  trying  to  recapture  something  that  he  had 
been  for  as  many  years  trying  to  throw  away  ?  Or,  at 
any  rate,  to  ignore.  Or  why  couldn't  he  push  pad  and 
pencil  aside  and  give  up  the  whole  thing  ?  It  wasn't 
as  if  anyone  expected  him  to  do  anything.  But  he 
found  himself  equally  unable  to  do  that.  The  inner 
self,  having  been  stabbed  into  Ufe,  was  suffering  from 
an  acute  attack  of  pins-and-needles.  Agonizing  in  its 
way,  yet  bringing  hfe  and  vigour. 

The  result  on  the  third  day  was  a  splashing  of  a  few 
disjointed  notions  on  the  paper.  WrestUng  with  these, 
pulling  and  patting  them  into  shape  gave  him  some 
satisfaction.  On  the  next  day  something  like  a 
consecutive  idea  was  born,  and  words  came  automati- 
cally into  being  to  clothe  it.  Had  he  been  able  to  fling 
himself  into  a  blood-and-thunder  drama  he  would  have 
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suffered  less ;  but  the  thing  he  wanted  to  produce  was 
something  delicately  fashioned  with  a  rapier-like  point. 
Nothing  less  would  satisfy. 

The  Major's  boys  voiced  their  concern  over  untouched 
meals  and  got  snubbed  for  their  anxiety.  Whereupon, 
unperturbed,  they  produced  quinine,  which  Michael, 
laughing  at  them  and  himself,  obediently  took.  He 
could  afford  to  laugh  by  that  time,  for  the  finding  of 
himself  was  progressing  better  than  he  expected.  It 
was  getting  a  grip  on  him  even  in  the  writing  of  that 
unimportant  nonsense.  So  much  so  that  on  the 
twelfth  day,  the  evening  that  the  Government  steamer, 
the  Venus,  was  expected  back  from  Bela,  he  went  round 
to  see  Baring,  taking  with  him  closely  written  sheets. 

Baring  lived  in  a  small  house  off  the  main  street. 
His  firm  could  have  done  him  much  better  than  that, 
but  larger  rooms  and  a  staff  of  boys  tumbling  over  one 
another  held  no  appeal.  He  preferred  the  cubby-hole 
and  a  quiet  existence. 

Michael  found  him  engrossed  in  a  book  in  his  stuffy 
little  room  upstairs,  and  was  apologetic  about  dis- 
turbing him.  But  Baring  greeted  him  cordially 
enough. 

"Stupid  trash,  as  a  matter  of  fact.     Sit  down." 

"Thanks,  but  I  really  haven't  come  to  stay." 

"What's  the  hurry  ?  Been  meaning  to  look  you 
up,  Heritage.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self ?" 

Michael  slapped  the  manuscript  down  on  to  the  table 
with  an  emphatic,  "That." 

Baring,  looking  from  it  to  him,  pushed  his  glasses 
to  the  end  of  his  nose  and  peered  over  them.  Michael 
smiled,  recognizing  the  gesture.  He  had  seen  it  at 
difficult  moments  of  rehearsal. 
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"I've  only  been  amusing  myself.  But  still,  you  said 
you  would  read  it,  and  give  an  opinion," 

"Of  course  I  will.  A  frank  one,  too.  Promise  you 
that." 

"Naturally.     I'm  not  out  for  bouquets." 

"And  I'm  no  hand  at  throwing  them.  Leave  it  with 
me  tonight." 

"You  could  read  it  now — really.  It  won't  take  you 
long." 

"Oh — very  well.     Only  I  thought  perhaps  you " 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind.     I'm  far  too  thick-skinned." 

Baring  grunted,  and  with  his  glasses  still  in  a  perilous 
position  pulled  the  manuscript  towards  him  with  no 
great  enthusiasm. 

"Help  yourself  to  a  drink,"  he  suggested  gruffly. 

Michael,  taking  the  hint,  tactfully  removed  himself 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  mixed  himself  a  lime- 
squash  with  luke-warm  soda-water.  Then  he  strolled, 
glass  in  hand,  out  on  to  a  small  verandah  and  stood 
there  motionless. 

This  side  of  the  house  looked  out  on  to  a  street  in  the 
Bazaar,  teeming  at  this  time  of  day  with  noisy,  jostUng, 
carefree  humanity.  He  surveyed  it  all  with  a  curious 
interest,  wondering  how  many  nationalities  and 
reHgions  were  represented  even  in  that  small  space. 
Verily,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  And  then 
quite  suddenly  his  attention  was  focused  on  a  European 
who  came  out  of  a  small  shop  opposite. 

A  man  of  middle  age  in  old  slacks  and  a  soiled  white 
coat.  A  shabby  felt  hat  was  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  patently  unshaven.  He  crossed  the 
road,  mingling  with  the  crowd  as  a  matter  of  course — 
one  of  them,  and  immediately  below  the  verandah, 
stopped  a  native  to  ask  him  something.     The  native 
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answered  him  civilly  enough,  but  it  was  the  civility  of  an 
equal,  and  the  man,  Ughting  a  cigarette,  went  casually 
on  his  way. 

"And  there,"  registered  Michael's  mind  instantly, 
"but  for,  etcetera,  etcetera,  go  I." 

He  could  see  the  street  below  clearly  at  that  moment 
as  a  vortex  into  which  better  men  than  he  had  been 
sucked.  The  man,  now  slouching  out  of  sight,  could 
not  see  it.     One  had  to  be  above  it,  looking  down  on  it. 

His  mind  caught  the  symbol  of  the  whole  thing 
eagerly.  Himself  on  a  verandah,  that  chap  still  in  the 
street  below. 

"The  Street  Below.  Darned  good  title  for  a 
play." 

He  played  with  the  idea,  engrossed  with  its  possibili- 
ties, amazed  at  the  clarity  with  which  he  could  see 
instantly  how  the  whole  thing  could  be  worked  out. 
This  would  happen.  That  would  happen.  The  scene 
beneath  was  on  a  level  with  him  now — behind  foot- 
lights. 

And  then  quite  suddenly  something  jerked  him  back 
to  Baring's  verandah.  A  sound  that  he  had  sub- 
consciously been  waiting  and  longing  for.  Baring  had 
laughed.  Was  still  laughing.  Not  knowingly  and 
politely,  but  with  deep  involuntary  chuckles. 

Michael  did  not  move.  He  went  on  sipping  his 
unpleasant  drink  and  studying  Bazaar  life.  But  every 
fibre  of  him  was  ahve  to  each  deep-toned  chuckle. 
After  what  was  possibly  ten  minutes,  but  seemingly  ten 
years,  they  ceased  altogether.  Then  came  a  silence. . 
Then 

"Heritage,  I  say  .  .  ." 

Michael  turned  and  went  back  into  the  room.  The 
first  thing  he  noticed  was  that  Baring's  glasses  were  in 
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their  normal  position  and  the  eyes  behind  them  gave 
the  verdict  before  Baring  even  spoke.  Michael, 
reading  it  with  a  sudden  gust  of  relief,  realized  then 
that  he  had  actually  been  apprehensive. 

"I  say,  this  thing  of  yours,  Heritage.  It's  not  bad. 
Not  at  all  bad.  Good,  in  fact.  Sit  down  there  a 
moment." 

It  was  nearly  seven  when  he  left  Baring.  There 
was  a  short  cut  through  the  Bazaar  he  might  have  taken, 
but  afraid  to  trust  to  his  sense  of  direction  in  the  dark, 
he  went  round  the  longer  way  by  the  Residency. 

A  cluster  of  Ughts  near  the  Residency  pier  showed  that 
the  Venus  was  back  again.  Ten  days.  Well,  he  had 
accomplished  something  in  those  ten  days,  even  if  it 
was  only  something  that  made  old  Baring  chuckle. 

But  he  knew  it  to  be  more  than  that.  It  stood 
for  a  conscious  effort,  the  most  definite  step  he  had  yet 
taken  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  rubbish-heap. 

And  now  it  might  be  rather  amusing  to  restart 
rehearsals,  see  the  others  again  and  have  the  Major  at 
home  once  more. 

He  found  the  Major  very  much  at  home — and 
completely  relaxed.  Lounging  in  the  longest  chair, 
with  the  longest  glass  in  his  hand.  Belt  lying  on  the 
floor  and  khaki  tunic  open  at  neck. 

"Hullo."  Michael  got  in  his  greeting  first.  "Glad 
you're  back." 

"And  not,  beheve  me,  as  glad  as  I  am  to  be  back. 
The  one  advantage  of  Bela  is  that  it  makes  you 
appreciate  Manela.     Have  a  drink." 

"No,  thanks.     I've  just  had  one  at  Baring's." 

"You  may  have  had  some  liquid,  but  you  can't  have 
had  a  drink.  Baring's  one  of  those  sturdy  souls  who 
can  keep  alive  without  an  ice-chest.     He  ought  to  be 
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in  Bela.  We  don't  know  what  Empire-building  is 
down  here.  And  their  only  link  with  civilization  that 
rotten  little  Venus,  that  somehow  manages  to  roll  and 
pitch  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  well,  thank  goodness,  it's 
over — until  the  next  time.  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?" 

"Oh — just  carrying  on." 

"Heard  anything  more  about  the  job  ?" 

"Yes.     I  start  on  Monday." 

"Good  fellow.  Although  I  stand  to  lose  some 
money." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Oh,  we  were  talking  about  you  and  this  job  the 
other  night — don't  know  quite  how  it  cropped  up,  and 
I  wondered  if  you'd  think  better  of  it.  She  bet  me 
that  you  wouldn't." 

"Who— is  she  ?" 

"Dinah  Drayton." 

"Oh !  So  that's  how  you  enUvened  your  dull 
moments,  eh  ?  Betting  on  the  chances  of  a  lame  dog 
getting  over  a  stile.  Glad  I  provided  some  little 
diversion." 

It  was  all  in  his  voice.  The  Major,  looking  up 
quickly,  found  his  face  expressionless. 

"Clumsily  put.  The  child  is  really  interested  in 
your  welfare." 

"But  how  nice  of  her.  I  hope  I  shall  justify  the 
interest.  I  can't  let  her  lose  any  money  over  me  any- 
how.    Any  news  ?" 

The  Major  accepted  the  change  of  subject  with 
relief.  "Heaps — of  a  kind ;  but  you  have  to  know 
Bela  to  appreciate  it.  An  Afridi  murdered  his  brother 
the  night  before  we  got  to  Goani,  and  left  the  body  all 
over  the  Magistrate's  tennis-court  just  after  they  tidied 
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the  place  up  for  us.  And  the  doctor  at  Mena  has  re- 
moved an  animals'  drinking-trough  the  Agricultural 
Department  has  just  erected  and  is  using  it  as  a  bath. 
Result,  deadly  departmental  feud.     Want  any  more  ?" 

"I  think,  perhaps,"  Michael  said  slowly,  "I  meant — 
news  of  your  own  party.     How  are  all  the  others  ?" 

"About  as  limp  as  myself.  Even  the  Judge  wilts 
on  these  occasions.  Well,  the  next  thing  is  a  bath." 
He  got  himself  up  with  some  effort  from  the  chair. 
"A— h." 

"No  special  news  ?"  persisted  Michael. 

"What  do  you  mean — special  news  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Winton  hasn't  come  back  as 
the  Resident's  son-in-law  elect  or  anything  exciting 
hke  that." 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  Dinah's  had  prickly  heat — 
so  I  shouldn't  think  so." 

He  took  himself  off  after  that,  and  Michael  heard 
renewed  shouts  for  Ali  and  an  ensuing  stampede. 
The  Major  always  wanted  his  orders  carried  out  the 
moment  he  issued  them.  He  himself  remained  standing 
by  the  table,  very  stiU.  No  special  news,  then.  Not 
yet. 

The  'phone  rang  and  he  went  to  answer  it,  surprised 
when  a  clear,  easily  distinguished  voice  sounded 
crisply.  A  case  of  her  father's  had  been  sent  ashore 
with  the  Major's  things.  Could  it  be  sent  across  as 
soon  as  possible  ? 

"I'll  see  to  it.  Miss  Drayton.  The  Major  is  just 
changing."  A  short  pause.  Then  :  "How  are  you  ? 
Sorry  to  come  back  to  civilization  ?" 

"No,  terribly  glad.  I  have  been  covered  with 
prickly  heat  all  the  time.  Pretty  grim.  And  you're 
still  in  town  ?" 
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"Yes,  I  start  on  Monday." 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  there's  a  rehearsal  tomorrow  night 
at  the  Judge's  house.     You'll  be  there  ?" 

"I'U  be  there." 

"Good  night." 

"Good  night." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  sense  of  flatness, 
an  unreasonable  sense  of  flatness  since  there  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  ask  him  what  he  had  been 
doing  with  the  last  ten  days  or  why  she  should  com- 
mend him  on  starting  a  job  of  work.  She  had  made  no 
comment  on  that.  Was  only  interested  apparently  in 
these  wretched  rehearsals.  He  began  to  regret  having 
said  he  would  try  to  get  into  town  for  them,  and  said 
as  much  to  the  Major  at  dinner  that  night. 

"Hope  I  haven't  bitten  off  more  than  I  can 
chew." 

"Sounds  like  it  to  me  if  you're  going  to  be  up  half  the 
night  rehearsing  and  have  to  be  back  at  work  at  nine. 
It  will  take  you  a  full  two  hours  on  a  motor-cycle.  And 
I  suppose  this  will  happen  about  twice  a  week.  Sounds 
mad  to  me — quite  mad." 

On  the  face  of  it  it  did  seem  rather  mad.  He 
reaUzed  quite  as  weU  as  the  Major  that  the  job  itself 
would  tax  his  strength  to  the  utmost.  To  attempt 
anything  more  was  asking  for  trouble.  Yet  there  was 
a  curious  urge  at  the  back  of  it  all  that  surprised  him. 
It  was  so  long  since  the  doing  of  anything  for  the  mere 
sake  of  doing  it  had  mattered.  Perhaps  he  was 
being  rather  stupid  about  this  rehearsal  business, 
treating  it  as  though  it  was  something  important, 
whereas  it  was  only,  as  the  Judge  said,  "sheer  tom- 
foolery". 

Still,  he  turned  up  the  next  night  at  the  Quinns', 
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and  finding  them  all  assembled,  with  the  exception  of 
Winton,  who  had  had  to  go  out  to  a  case,  realized  that 
he  was  very  late,  and  apologized. 

But  he  had  not  delayed  things  at  all  as  it  happened, 
because  they  were  all  still  discussing  a  sketch  that  Mr. 
Baring  had  produced  from  somewhere  and  which  was 
now  being  passed  round  and  read.  Jane  and  Dinah 
had  already  seen  it  and  said  he  must  too  as  soon  as  it 
was  available. 

"Just  the  thing  we  want.     It's  really  very  funny." 

"What's  it  all  about  ?" 

On  being  told,  he  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"It  sounds  a  blatant  dig  at  officialdom.  Won't 
everyone  be  terribly  offended  ?" 

"No,  because  they'U  be  much  too  busy  trying  to 
recognize  their  neighbours  to  see  themselves." 

"Here,  read  it,"  Dinah  said,  bringing  up  the  much- 
handled  script,  "and  see  what  you  think  of  it." 

He  made  no  attempt  to  take  it  from  her. 

"I'm  not  much  good,  honestly,  at  criticism." 

"Or — at  bluff,"  put  in  Jane  unexpectedly. 

He  turned  quickly  and  met  her  eyes.  Found 
them  all  knowing  and  amused. 

He  laughed  then  and  quickly  found  himself  the  centre 
of  a  demonstration,  with  a  chuckling  Baring  in  the 
background. 

"Jove,  Heritage,  you're  a  bhnking  genius." 

"It's  clever.     Definitely  clever." 

"Congratulations. ' ' 

But  Dinah's,  "Rather  risky,  lying  low  like  that.  We 
might  have  been  brutal,"  carried  a  certain  cool 
restraint. 

He  smiled,  sensing  what  lay  behind  it.  "You  should 
have  told  me.     All  very  well  pulling  the  legs  of  all  this 
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crowd,  but  you  had  no  right  to  take  liberties  with  mine. 
After  all,  you  were  my  find." 

It  left  him  with  a  mild  sense  of  triumph  which 
was,  however,  short-lived. 

Winton  turned  up  about  half  past  ten  just  as  they  were 
doing  The  Diplomatic  Fairies.  Dinah  was  being  a 
distracting  diplomatic  fairy,  and  occasionally  Michael 
came  down  unpardonably  on  a  wrong  note.  She  was  in 
costume,  and  looked  an  irresponsible  fifteen.  Winton 
stood  for  some  time  in  the  doorway,  unnoticed  by 
anyone  but  Michael,  who,  at  the  piano,  was  facing  that 
way.  Almost  reluctantly  he  found  himself  studying 
the  man,  reading  every  expression  that  came  into  his 
face.  And  then,  feeling  almost  guilty,  he  dropped  his 
eyes  again  to  the  keyboard.  For  the  look  in  Winton's 
eyes  as  he  watched  Dinah  dancing  was  something  he 
felt  he  had  had  no  business  to  see.  It  was  like  peeping 
over  a  wall  into  someone's  private  garden.  Rather 
more  than  that.  It  was  like  spying  into  a  man's  very 
soul. 

He  brought  the  dance  to  an  abrupt  end  with  a  few 
crashing  chords.  Winton  crossed  the  room  and  went 
straight  up  to  the  chief  fairy, 

"Bravo,  Pavlova." 

She  dipped  demurely.     "Thanks,  kind  sir." 

The  words  were  nothing.  The  look  they  exchanged 
— everything.  Set  them  apart — put  them  in  a  little 
world  of  their  own,  fenced  with  "trepass"  boards. 

Michael  got  up,  closed  the  piano  and  turned  to 
Baring,  standing  near. 

"I  say,  do  you  mind  ?  I'm  going  with  the  Major 
to  Rainbow  Island  tomorrow,  and  we're  making  a  very 
early  start.  Can  you  see  the  thing  through  now  ? 
I'll  slip  away." 
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But  he  was  obliged  to  find  Jane  and  say  good  night 
to  her.  It  would  be  good-bye  as  well,  he  explained, 
as  he  was  off  to  the  road  on  Monday. 

"So  soon  ?     I'm  sorry." 

"I'm  coming  in  to  rehearsals,  you  know." 

She  looked  at  him.  He  looked  tired,  almost  trans- 
parent again,  with  dark  shadows  under  his  eyes. 

"We  could  manage  somehow — until  the  night.  I'll 
speak  to  Mr.  Baring." 

He  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  her  arm  as  she  turned 
away. 

"Please  don't,  Mrs.  Quinn.  I  want  to  come  in. 
Really.     It'll  be  a  change  from — oakum-picking." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Life  in  Manela  in  Navy  week  was  a  hectic  affair,  even 
a  grim  affair  for  those  responsible  for  the  dovetailing 
of  social  activities,  for  entertaining  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  section.  The  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company's  ball  was  one  important  feature.  The  lead- 
ing Arabs  gave  an  evening  reception  with  a  lot  of 
ceremony  and  difficult  things  to  eat.  The  leading 
Indians  gave  a  garden  party  and,  according  to  time- 
honoured  custom,  hung  garlands  of  flowers  round  the 
necks  of  their  most  important  guests.  Thus  wreathed, 
the  Senior  Service  looked,  and  certainly  felt,  rather 
foolish. 

"  'The  things  I've  done  for  England',"  quoted  a 
thus  bedecked  and  embarrassed  Commander  driving 
home  with  Timothy. 

And  into  all  the  major  formal  affairs  had  to  be 
worked  private  dinners,  impromptu  dances,  gymkhanas, 
cricket  matches,  and  so  forth. 

By  the  end  of  that  week,  therefore,  the  amateur 
theatricals  came  as  a  welcome  break,  the  idea  of  sitting 
down  even  for  an  hour  or  so  and  doing  nothing  but 
watch  others  exert  themselves  appealing  to  everyone. 
The  pavilion  in  the  Alexandra  Gardens,  built  on  a 
scale  out  of  all  proportion  to  ordinary  requirements, 
might  be  expected  for  once  to  be  full  to  overflowing. 
Most  of  the  senior  officers  were  dining  on  shore  and  would 
be  brought  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  the  junior 
portion,  having  fallen  heavily  for  Dinah  and  Pamela 
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Wjmn,  had  signified  its  intention  of  turning  up  en 
masse. 

But  it  so  happened,  and  as  Jane  said,  it  would 
happen,  the  Powers  arranged  a  searchlight  display  for 
that  night  which  cancelled  shore  leave  for  quite  a 
number.  And  a  mild  epidemic  of  some  sort  had  put 
many  others  on  the  sick-list.  Consequently  it  was 
evident  that  the  attendance  of  the  Navy  was  going  to 
fall  far  short  of  expectations. 

"There  is  nothing,"  wailed  Jane,  "nothing  so 
cramping  to  one's  style  as  playing  to  empty  chairs. 
We  must  fill  the  wretched  place  somehow.  But  how  ? 
And  what  with  ?" 

The  others  stood  round  helplessly  looking  at  her,  and 
then  quite  suddenly  Mr.  Baring,  as  disgruntled  as  any, 
had  a  brain-wave.  It  so  happened  that  a  Union 
Castle  boat  had  come  in  that  day,  and  he  suggested 
sending  an  open  invitation  to  the  passenger  hst.  There 
seemed  little  doubt  even  with  the  counter  attraction 
of  the  Navy's  display  that  the  invitation  would  be 
taken  advantage  of,  since  a  free  show  is,  after  all,  a 
free  show,  and  there  was  practically  nothing  for  tourists 
to  do  on  shore  in  the  evenings.  Manela  did  not  pro- 
fess to  cater  for  them.  It  had  nothing  to  offer  but  her 
natural  attractions — not  even  a  picture  show.  Even 
the  Alexandra  Gardens  were  not  open,  except  on  band 
nights,  or  when  the  pavilion  was  being  used. 

It  seemed  likely,  therefore,  that  the  empty  chairs 
might  be  filled.  Some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
Doncaster  was  an  intermediate  boat,  and  not  full  at 
that,  its  passengers  consisting  mainly  of  people  who  had 
to  take  advantage  of  the  sUghtly  cheaper  fare  and  those 
to  whom  the  life  of  a  larger  mail  boat  did  not  appeal. 

Into   this  category  came  Gordon   Lee  and  David 
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Woolf.  Both  men  were  insignificant  in  appearance, 
and  neither  name  conveyed  anything  to  ordinary  folk, 
so  they  were  left  in  the  seclusion  they  coveted.  There 
was  nothing  about  Gordon  Lee  that  stamped  him  as  a 
man  of  wealth,  neither  would  one  suspect  that  there 
was  not  a  harder- working  man  in  London.  His  was  a 
sixteen-hour  day,  and  he  was  over  fifty.  Nature  had 
stood  it  for  a  time,  then  rebelled.  The  result  was  a 
most  expensive  hour  with  Sir  John  Stiles,  who  told  him 
only  what  any  G.P.  would  have  done.  Complete 
relaxation  for  at  least  six  months.  No  work  of  any 
description.     Change  of  scene. 

And  he  prescribed  a  long  sea  voyage  because  a  boat 
seemed  the  only  place  where  a  man  like  Gordon  Lee 
could  not  be  rung  up,  or  interviewed,  and  he  advised  him 
to  go  round  Africa,  because  there  he  might  be  less  likely 
to  run  up  against  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  playwright. 

For  Africa,  as  far  as  copy  was  concerned,  was  not  in 
fashion.  The  modern  playwright  was  dealing  with  the 
eternal  triangle  in  Belgravian  drawing-rooms.  He 
suggested  his  taking  a  companion,  and  approved  of 
David  Woolf,  a  notable  bug-hunter,  who  had  only  been 
inside  a  theatre  twice  in  his  forty-seven  years. 

Gordon  Lee  had  been  remarkably  submissive.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  dead  tired  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  theatre.  His  infallible  flair  had  let 
him  down  badly  lately,  and  the  financial  loss  worried 
him  less  than  the  reflection  on  his  reputation.  He 
considered  general  incompetence  responsible  for  his 
breakdown.  All  the  world  was  writing  plays,  and  no 
one  was  writing  a  good  one.  Never  had  there  been 
such  a  flood  let  loose,  never  had  there  been  such  a 
dearth  of  decent  stuff.  Even  the  estabhshed  people 
were  turning  out  trash.     And  as  for  the  new  ones  .  .  . 
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It  was  a  depressing  outlook,  and  he  tried  to  discuss 
it  with  Woolf.  Woolf  said,  "M-mm,"  in  vague 
agreement  and  proceeded  to  tell  him  an  ant  story,  to 
which  Lee  listened  with  genuine  interest.  There  was 
something,  he  thought,  definitely  refreshing  about  the 
sanity  of  an  ant. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  invitation 
of  the  Manela  dramatic  society  to  come  and  see  them 
act  left  both  men  quite  cold.  In  fact,  it  made  so  httle 
impression  that  going  ashore  that  evening  to  stretch 
their  legs  and  coming  to  the  gaily  lit  Alexandra  Gar- 
dens, Lee  idly  surmised  as  to  what  it  was  all  about. 

"Fating  the  King's  Navy,  I  presume," 

And  then  a  small  poster  caught  his  eye  and  he 
loitered  by  the  gate  to  read  it.  The  audience  were 
arriving,  and  more  than  one  looked  with  interest  at  the 
short,  stoutly  built  man  in  horn-rimmed  glasses.  He, 
in  his  turn,  looked  with  interest  at  them,  as  they  passed, 
laughing  and  talking.  Apparently  they  actually 
anticipated  getting  some  enjojmient  out  of  watching 
amateurs  doing  The  Pantomime  Rehearsal.  And 
yet  any  of  these  people  home  on  three  months'  leave 
would  presume  to  criticize  the  most  finished  West  End 
production  with  blase  assurance.  It  was  an  amusing 
thought,  and  he  turned  to  share  it  with  Woolf. 

But  Woolf  was  no  longer  with  him.  He  had  strolled 
on,  and  was  even  now  half-way  up  the  road,  striding 
along  absent-mindedly.  Lee  knew  that  he  had  probably 
forgotten  his  very  existence,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to 
catch  him  up  he  would  have  to  run — a  thing  he  had  no 
intention  of  doing.  It  meant,  therefore,  his  walking 
by  himself  or  going  back  to  the  boat.  Neither  appealed 
to  him,  and  the  only  alternative  was  to  go  in  and  see  this 
funny  little  show.    At  least  he  would  be  able  to  sit  down. 
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It  was  just  about  to  start  when  he  went  in.  The 
chair  he  got  was  inadequate  to  his  proportions.  Also, 
he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hall,  away  from  the 
big  doors  that  admitted  what  little  air  there  was. 

Still  he  stayed.  The  thing  had  begun,  and  he  was 
interested  in  spite  of  himself.  Also  surprised,  as  it 
progressed,  at  the  standard  of  the  performance, 
although,  could  he  have  known,  one  or  two  of  the 
outstanding  "hits"  were  entirely  unrehearsed. 

For  instance.  Carter  of  the  Education  Department, 
chosen  more  for  his  voice  than  his  acting,  got  a  bad 
attack  of  stage  fright,  and  was  hurriedly  dosed  by  a 
well-meaning  committee  in  the  Green  Room.  Un- 
fortunately, or  fortunately  as  it  happened,  the  Major 
did  not  know  that  the  boy  had  been  much  too  nervy 
to  eat  any  solid  food  all  day,  and  was,  moreover,  a 
strict  T.T.  The  result  was  a  perfectly  marvellous 
transformation  of  Carter  who,  having  got  back  on  to  the 
stage,  forgot  his  fears  and  his  words,  but  was  quite 
definitely,  if  unconsciously,  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
evening. 

Dinah  also  surpassed  herself.  Whether  she  was 
being  a  simpering  ladyship  or  a  demon,  a  fairy  or  a 
babe  in  the  wood,  she  was  irresistible.  And  finally,  as 
a  distracting  Columbine,  a  veritable  piece  of  quick- 
silver, she  fairly  brought  down  the  house.  Manela, 
even  her  detractors,  clapped  her  vociferously,  and  the 
Navy  let  itself  go  and  cheered  itself  hoarse. 

"Definitely  attractive,  that  child,"  murmured 
Gordon  Lee.  "Might  make  good  in  the  real  thing. 
Altogether  not  a  bad  show.  May  as  well  wait  for  the 
next  thing." 

The  interval  was  a  short  one.  Baring  was  too 
experienced  to  give  the  audience  a  chance  of  slipping 
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away.  Someone  on  the  curtained  stage  played  the 
piano.     People  could  go  on  chattering. 

Michael  rendering  Chopin  in  a  way  that  made  most 
people  want  to  shoot  the  chatterers,  was  himself  only 
vaguely  aware  of  chatter. 

"Making  music"  was  such  an  outlet  that  he  hardly 
realized  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  making  it  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  He  was  in  no  mood  for  the  party 
in  the  Green  Room.  He  had  found  a  chance  of  con- 
gratulating Dinah  when  she  had  pirouetted  off  the 
stage  from  the  last  curtain  call,  and  she  had  thanked 
him  with  eyes  that  seemed  almost  too  bright.  She 
appeared  different,  somehow.  Perhaps  her  make-up 
was  responsible — or  perhaps  she  was  intoxicated  with 
her  small  success.  He  did  not  like  her  intoxicated. 
It  made  her  look  too  lovely,  too  out  of  reach,  gave  one 
an  absurd  desire  to  protect  her  from  herself.  He  felt 
his  congratulations  were  awkward  and  stilted,  and  then 
Winton  had  come  up  and  whisked  her  away  in  a  pro- 
prietary fashion. 

She  had  gone  wiUingly  enough,  and  he  had  been 
glad  to  fling  himself  on  the  piano-stool  and  lose  himself 
in  Chopin.  He  felt  no  interest  in  the  piece  to  follow, 
was  glad  no  one  outside  the  company  knew  that  he  had 
written  it,  and  wondered  why  he  had  bothered  to  make 
the  effort. 

The  success  of  The  Pantomime  Rehearsal  had  put 
the  audience  in  a  benign  mood  to  receive  Red  Tape. 
Its  very  title  ought  to  have  prepared  them  for  the 
nature  of  the  piece,  but  strangely  it  did  not.  Only 
when  it  was  well  away  did  official  Manela  begin  to 
bristle  slightly,  quite  sure  that  such  a  skit,  with  so 
many  visitors  present,  was  in  atrocious  taste.  "We 
are  not  amused",  showed  plainly  in  the  faces  of  many. 
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until  the  sheer  cleverness  and  wit  of  the  piece  made 
them  forget  their  dignity.  And  its  success  can  only 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  even  the  Chief  Judge  ended 
by  wiping  his  monocle. 

Its  humour  was  of  necessity  barbed  and  subtle,  and 
many  of  its  sallies,  in  fact,  passed  the  duller  wits,  but 
not  one  escaped  Gordon  Lee  sitting  chuckling  in  his 
uncomfortable  chair  at  the  back  of  the  hall. 

To  his  mind,  it  was  a  gem  of  a  thing. 

He  looked  at  the  programme  and  learnt  nothing. 
Red  Tape — ^with  no  name  under  it.  He  joined  in  the 
burst  of  applause  somewhat  absently.  The  curtains 
swished  back.  The  company,  with  an  unwilling  Baring 
pushed  well  to  the  fore,  took  the  call,  bowed  and 
retired.  Another  burst  of  applause.  Again  the  cur- 
tains swished  back  and  fell  together  once  more. 

And  then,  unexpectedly,  came  a  cry  of  "Author". 
Who  started  it  was  never  discovered,  but  it  came  from 
someone  in  the  front  seats.  Gordon  Lee,  preparing  to 
leave,  sat  down  again,  curious.  But  nothing  happened, 
except  that  the  cry  grew  more  and  more  persistent,  the 
whole  of  the  audience  taking  it  up  now. 

In  vain,  apparently,  until  quite  suddenly,  as  though 
propelled  by  hands  from  behind,  as  indeed  was  the 
case,  a  figure  emerged  reluctantly  from  between  the 
curtains.  A  tall,  fair-headed  figure,  whose  face  against 
the  dark-blue  velvet  appeared  unnaturally  white.  He 
bowed  stiffly  and  backed.  Applause  grew  deafening, 
and  unseen  hands  evidently  pushed  him  forward  again. 
Someone  shouted,  "Speech,"  It  was  all  rather  amusing, 
thought  Gordon  Lee.     Like  a  scene  out  of  a  play  itself. 

The  author  was  so  obviously  hating  it  all,  but  he 
came  forward  and  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly,  if 
rather  apathetically.     He  thanked  the  audience  for 
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their  applause,  which  he  felt  was  quite  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  merits  of  such  a  trifling  piece,  intended 
merely  as  a  padding  to  the  programme,  and  with  a  few 
words  of  appreciation  to  the  company  who  had  "put 
it  over"  so  admirably,  he  bowed  again  and  disappeared 
— this  time  for  good. 

But  a  fresh  ovation  awaited  him  on  the  stage,  and  he 
accepted  that,  too,  a  trifle  curtly. 

"Thanks ;  but  honestly,  all  this  is  absurd.  Who  the 
dickens  started  it,  an5rway  ?" 

No  one  could  tell  him.  Neither  could  any  of  them 
quite  understand  his  unwiUingness  to  be  lionized. 
He  himself  felt  he  was  being  stupid  and  ungracious,  but 
he  was  really  so  tired.  That  was  all — just  terribly 
tired.  With  a  tiredness  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
interminable  days  of  unbelievably  hard  and  uncon- 
genial work  under  a  sun  that  seemed  to  cook  one's  very 
brain.  Sheer  physical  exhaustion  one  could,  with  an 
effort,  get  the  better  of.  But  the  tiredness  that  got 
one  down  in  the  end  was  weariness  of  spirit.  Lately 
he  had  felt  himself  to  be  up  against  an  unscalable 
blank  wall,  with  no  way  of  retreat,  with  that  ever- 
recurring  question :  "What's  the  good  of  it  all  ?" 
hammering  away. 

Very  tired.  So  tired  that  he  would  have  given 
anything  to  have  got  out  of  the  supper-party  the  Major 
was  giving  to  the  company  at  his  house.  But  he  was 
staying  with  the  Major,  so  that  was  impossible. 

It  promised  to  be  a  hilarious  affair,  and  he  simply  was 
not  feeling  hilarious.  His  head  ached,  and  he  wished 
they  would  all  stop  talking  just  for  one  moment ;  and 
then  he  became  aware  of  Carter  pushing  his  way  towards 
him  with  a  card  in  his  hand. 

"Heritage,  someone  wants  to  see  you  in  the  hall." 
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He  took  the  card.  "Gordon  Lee"  conveyed  nothing 
to  him.  Neither  did  a  Hampstead  address  and  a  West 
End  club.  On  the  back  was  scribbled  :  Could  you 
spare  me  a  few  moments  ?    G.L. 

He  stared  at  it,  frowning. 

"What  sort  of  a  chap  is  he  ?" 

"Oh,  shortish,  squarish.     Bit  Jew-ey." 

The  description  was  no  help. 

"Must  have  meant  someone  else.  Did  he  ask  for 
me  by  name  ?" 

"No,  he  asked  what  your  name  was.  He  wanted 
the  author  of  the  sketch." 

This  interested  the  immediate  circle. 

"Got  your  fountain-pen  on  you,  Heritage  ?  He's 
an  autograph  hunter." 

"I  say,  if  he  wants  your  picture,  don't  forget  us." 

"Perhaps  he's  a  movie  bloke." 

"Go  and  see  him,  an5Avay." 

Michael  went,  not  sorry  to  get  away  from  them  all  for 
a  few  moments. 

The  hall  was  practically  deserted,  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  his  man.  He  was  standing, 
shortish  and  squarish,  as  Carter  had  said,  waiting  for 
him  among  a  forest  of  empty  chairs,  and  as  Michael 
came  up  to  him  he  spoke  abruptly,  without  preamble. 

"Now,  you  don't  know  me.  Know  nothing  about 
me,  I'm  sure.     I'll  explain  as  I  go  on.     Sit  down." 

Saying  nothing,  Michael  obeyed,  legs  astride  a  chair, 
arms  resting  on  back.  The  abruptness  of  the  man, 
whoever  he  was,  was  bracing. 

"Now,"  said  Gordon  Lee. 

The  short  talk  that  followed  always  stood  out  in 
Michael's  mind  as  one  of  the  titanic  happenings  of  his  life. 
Around  them  an  army  of  boys  was  noisily  clearing  away 
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chairs,  but  they  talked  through  the  clatter.  They  were 
left  at  last  in  splendid  isolation,  and  still  they  talked. 
Or,  rather,  for  the  most  part  Gordon  Lee  asked  curt 
questions  to  which  Michael  gave  equally  curt  answers. 

The  whole  thing  lasted  only  half  an  hour,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  he  got  to  his  feet  feeUng  shghtly 
dazed  but  with  one  fact  wonderfully  clear  in  his  mind. 
In  that  one  short  half-hour  this  man  had  done  nothing 
less  than  shown  him  a  door  through  that  blank  wall, 
opening  into  a  land  of  promise.  A  land  which,  if  not 
exactly  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  dripped  with 
possibilities. 

Eventually  they  walked  away  together,  and  Michael 
left  him  at  the  comer  where  the  road  branched  off  to  the 
harbour,  having  arranged,  McKay  and  his  road  being 
for  the  moment  forgotten,  to  go  on  board  the  next 
morning  and  see  him  again. 

He  then  went  on  to  the  Major's  and  walked  straight 
into  the  dining-room,  where  supper  was  in  progress. 
He  was  greeted  uproariously  by  the  whole  company, 
who  felt  its  high  spirits  were  more  than  justified. 
The  evening  had  been  a  success  beyond  all  anticipation, 
and  as  Red  Tape  had  contributed  so  largely  to  that 
success  they  were  genuinely  anxious  to  give  him  his 
full  share  of  credit. 

A  place  of  honour  had  been  left  for  him  between 
Jane  and  Dinah,  and  he  took  it,  feehng  now  in  tune  with 
the  prevalent  mood.  Someone  had  filled  his  glass,  and 
after  raising  it  in  general  acknowledgment,  he  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  empty  it.  He  really  did  not 
care  much  for  champagne,  but  he  made  no  demur 
when  someone  else  filled  it  up  again. 

He  knew  the  stuff  was  going  to  his  head,  but  there  was 
something  definitely  pleasant  for  once  in  feehng  as 
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though  one  was  soaring  to  the  skies  and  nothing 
mattered.  He  felt  he  was  laughing  more  than  usual 
and  talking  nonsense,  but  that  didn't  matter  either. 
Everyone  around  him  was  doing  the  same,  especially 
Dinah,  who  had  not  put  off  her  Columbine  mood  with 
the  trappings,  and  who  was,  in  fact,  so  altogether 
Columbinish  and  distracting  that  he  was  sorely  tempted 
to  take  her  then  and  there  into  his  arms  and  kiss  her. 
He  wondered  vaguely  if  Winton,  sitting  on  her  right, 
would  get  up  and  knock  him  down  if  he  did,  and  the 
picture  that  conjured  up  made  him  laugh  again. 

He  was  not  drunk,  but  when  it  occurred  to  someone 
to  ask  who  the  "pretty  stranger"  was  and  what  he 
wanted,  he  tumbled  out  the  gist  of  the  interview  in  a 
way  he  certainly  would  not  have  dreamt  of  doing  had  he 
been  perfectly  sober. 

"Name  of  Gordon  Lee.  Manager  of  the  Randolph 
Theatre  himself.  Impressed,  mark  you — definitely 
impressed  by  my  puny  effort.  To  the  extent  of  want- 
ing to  make  use  of  it.  He's  got  something  coming  on 
when  he  gets  home  that  requires  a  curtain  raiser. 
Considers  that  Red  Tape  is  just  what  he  wants. 
Moreover" — he  paused  impressively — "guarantees  to 
place  anything  else  of  the  same  standard  that  I  like  to 
send  him." 

The  news  caused  a  greater  sensation  than  he  had 
bargained  for.  A  perfect  babble  broke  out  all  round  the 
table.  There  were  fresh  congratulations,  and  healths 
had  to  be  drunk  all  over  again.  They  also  promised 
to  give  him  any  copy  he  wanted  for  his  next  efforts, 
provided  that  he  saw  to  it  that  free  boxes  were  available 
for  all  his  first  nights. 

"One  curtain  raiser  doesn't  make  a  career,"  he  said 
almost  to  himself,  and  then  turned  abruptly  to  Dinah 
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"By  the  way,  he  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  over  you.  Miss 
Drayton." 

"Over  me  ?" 

"Yes.  He  said  your  performance  was  the  best  bit 
of  amateur  acting  he  had  ever  seen.  Wanted  to  know 
who  and  what  you  were." 

"You're  not  serious,  are  you  ?" 

"Absolutely.  So  was  he.  To  the  point  of  saying 
that  you  could  make  good  in  the  real  thing  if  you  had 
a  mind  to." 

"What  an  idea  !"  Her  eyes  danced.  "Listen  !  You 
hurry  up  and  write  a  play,  and  I'll  be  your  leading  lady." 

"What  an  incentive  !"  His  eyes  were  not  dancing. 
"I'U  start  it  tomorrow." 

"And  when  will  it  be  finished  ?" 

He  did  not  answer.  He  could  write  his  play,  and 
might  even  get  it  produced.  But  what  had  it  ail  to  do 
with  her  ?  Long  before  that  she  would  be  someone 
else's  "leading  lady". 

Reaction  was  setting  in,  and  he  was  conscious  once 
more  of  feeling  very  tired,  and  out  of  tune  with 
the  hilarity.  He  did  not  want  any  more  to  drink,  and 
what  he  had  drunk  was  losing  its  effect.  He  realized 
that  he  was  once  again  quite  depressingly  sober. 

And  meanwhile  Daniel  Woolf ,  on  the  boat-deck  of  the 
Doncaster,  was  saying  with  some  excitement  to  Gordon 
Lee,  "Jove,  I'm  glad  I  went  ashore  tonight.  I've 
found  a  moth,  an  entirely  new  specimen." 

"Well,  I  haven't  wasted  my  evening  either,"  he 
returned  with  a  certain  dry  satisfaction.  "I've  found  a 
playwright.  Shouldn't  mind  betting  he's  an  entirely 
new  specimen  too." 


CHAPTER  IX 

No  one  was  quite  sure  who  originated  the  idea  of  a 
"picnic"  week-end  at  Louani  to  celebrate  the  success 
of  the  dramatics,  but  the  suggestion  was  highly 
approved  of  by  the  whole  company,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  The  Major,  whose  inclusion  was  taken  for 
granted,  said  he  was  past  picnics.  Jane  did  not  mind 
picnics,  but  felt  she  had  seen  quite  enough  of  most  of 
the  company  for  some  time,  and  envied  Michael,  who  had 
his  own  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  go,  his  prompt 
bona  fide  excuse. 

"I  can't  possibly  wangle  another  week-end.  I'm 
not  a  white-coated  Government  official." 

"No  fun  unless  we  all  go,"  asserted  Dinah.  "I'll 
come  out  and  tackle  Mr.  McKay.  I  think  he's  a 
pet." 

"Yes,  the  kind  that  ought  to  be  behind  bars." 

But,  as  it  happened,  an  anopheles  mosquito  had 
already  settled  the  matter  for  him.  Within  five  days 
he  was  back  in  town,  and  in  hospital  with  a  go  of 
fever  Ukely  to  lay  him  low  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

It  was  unfortunate,  from  his  point  of  view,  that  the 
two  bungalows  at  Louani  were  not  immediately  vacant, 
so  the  picnic  had  had  to  be  postponed  and  would 
probably  coincide  with  his  convalescence. 

But  convalescence  seemed  too  far  off  to  worry 
about.  He  felt  miserably  ill,  it  was  true ;  but  the  small 
white  room  in  the  hospital  with  french  windows  open 
to  catch  any  breeze  from  the  sea,  seemed  a  veritable 
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haven  that  made  McKay  and  the  road  only  a  night- 
marish fantasy.  The  rest,  the  quiet,  the  leisure  to 
think  was  something  very  real,  unspeakably  welcome. 
And  as  days  went  on  he  had  visitors.  Winton  was  not 
attending  him,  but  he  looked  in  whenever  he  came  to  the 
hospital.  The  Major,  Jane,  and  Baring  came — and 
Dinah — twice.  It  might  have  been  part  of  Residential 
duties  to  visit  the  sick ;  but  the  fact  of  her  coming  at  all 
was  enough. 

The  first  time  she  came  she  brought  roses.  Dinah, 
dressed  simply  in  green — and  roses.  Dinah  getting 
a  bowl  from  the  matron's  room  and  arranging  the 
roses  herself  on  a  small  table  by  the  french  windows 
— standing  in  a  bar  of  light  that  turned  the  roses  and 
herself  into  a  soft  splash  of  colour  against  the  bare 
white  wall. 

She  talked  easily  as  she  did  the  job,  relieving  him  of 
the  necessity  to  talk  unless  he  wanted  to.  He  did  not 
want  to.  It  was  enough  to  lie  there  and  watch 
her,  to  hear  her  voice.  He  knew  now  that  he  was  in- 
disputably in  love  with  her,  and  was  glad  of  it.  He 
found  it  to  be  rather  a  wonderful  thing,  this  loving 
of  Dinah — something  that  could  never  be  spoken 
about  or  paraded,  but  equally  something  that  was 
absolutely  his  for  all  time  and  that  no  one  could  take 
away  from  him. 

It  was  obvious  that  she  was  looking  forward  im- 
mensely to  the  Louani  week-end. 

"I  think  it's  because  I  like  everyone  who's  going. 
One  starchy  person  would  ruin  it.  It's  going  to  be 
marvellous  fun.     Aren't  you  looking  forward  to  it  ?" 

"Immensely,"  he  lied  pleasantly. 

"You've  never  been  there,  have  you  ?  You'll 
love  it.     Quite  different  from  anything  this  side  of  the 
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coast.  White  sand  and  real  breakers.  Mr.  Carter 
said  he'd  tried  surf-bathing  the  last  time  he  was  there. 
By  the  way,  he  and  Pamela  Wynn  will  make  a  match 
of  it,  I'm  sure.  He's  terribly  keen  on  her,  and  she  is 
sweet.     Don't  you  like  her  colouring  ?" 

"Immensely,"  he  said  again,  trying  to  remember 
Pamela  Wynn's  colouring. 

Yes,  the  visit  of  Dinah  was  an  event.  It  left  one 
with  a  new  memory  to  be  treasured  and  stowed 
away. 

The  second  time  she  came  with  empty  hands  and 
apologies. 

"I  meant  to  bring  you  some  more  roses.  I  see  the 
others  have  gone." 

"Only  this  morning.  I  refused  to  let  them  go  before, 
but  they  dismissed  themselves  in  the  end.  All  over  the 
floor.     Miss  Martin  was  rather  Martin-ish." 

"She  would  be.  So  perhaps  it's  just  as  well  I  didn't. 
I  never  pick  Timothy's  roses,  and  he  couldn't  do  it 
himself,  and  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  bring." 

She  was  in  fawn  today,  and  her  mood  seemed  some- 
how in  keeping  with  the  subdued  tone.  Subdued. 
Yes,  that  was  it.     Gropingly,  he  tried  to  find  the  key. 

"Is  the  Resident  away  ?" 

"No — why  ?" 

"You  said  he  wasn't  there  to  pick  them  himself." 

"He's  not  feeling  up  to  the  mark."  The  tone  was 
reluctant.  "Oh,  nothing  much,  you  know.  Just 
feeling  limp  and  having  a  lazy  day." 

"What's  the  good  of  being  Resident  if  you  can't 
have  an  occasional  lazy  day  ?" 

She  studied  the  tip  of  a  perfectly  cut  white  shoe. 

"Yes,  but  you  don't  know  Timothy.  He  says  it's 
Anno  Domini.     It's  a  curse,  isn't  it  ?" 
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"Anno  Domini  ?" 

She  nodded.  "One's  parents,  you  know,  especially. 
I  mean,  one  simply  can't  bear  to  think  of  them  ever 
changing.  One  just  wants  them  to  keep  on,  doing  the 
things  they've  always  done.  When  I  reahzed  that 
Timothy  was  not  playing  polo  any  more  it  made  me 
feel  rather  sick.     You  know  what  I  mean  ?" 

"I  know." 

The  fact  that  his  own  family  ties  had  been  nebulous 
did  not  prevent  him  from  appreciating  the  Drayton 
bond.  He  looked  at  her  sitting  there  with  serious  hps 
and  eyes  and  would  have  given  anything  to  be  able 
to  lift  her  out  of  her  piano  mood.  But  for  once  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say,  and  felt  strangely  futile. 

It  was  almost  a  reUef  when  the  door  opened  and 
Winton  walked  in.  He  had  met  Miss  Martin,  and  she 
had  told  him  Dinah  was  here,  visiting  the  sick. 

"So  I  thought  I'd  look  in." 

Michael  liked  him  for  that.  There  were  umpteen 
excuses  he  might  have  made  for  calling  at  the  hospital, 
but  he  simply  had  not  bothered  to  make  them. 

He  crossed  the  room  now  and  stood  by  the  open 
window,  a  neat,  well-buUt  figure  in  tussore  silk  suit, 
that  emphasized  his  tan  and  the  brown  of  his  hair. 

"Isn't  the  sea  looking  saucy  this  afternoon  ?  When 
you've  finished  visiting  the  sick  what  about  a  run 
out  to  Mena  ?" 

The  sick,  watching  her  get  up  eagerly,  reahzed  that 
for  the  moment  it  was  forgotten. 

"I'd  love  it  ;  and  I'm  sure  Mr.  Heritage  has  had 
enough  of  me." 

"Quite."  His  eyes  were  quizzical.  "I  shall  probably 
have  a  relapse  if  you  stay  any  longer." 

They  took  themselves  off  soon  after  that,  Dinah 
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with  eyes  bright  once  more.  And  Michael,  remembering 
her  piano  mood,  and  the  cause  of  it,  said  to  himself  : 

"Well,  thank  God,  there's  Winton." 

And  meanwhile,  Neil's  little  green  Swift  was  flying 
down  the  Mena  road.  The  green  Swift  was  a  recent 
acquisition,  bought  from  someone  going  home,  and  he 
was  rather  pleased  with  it.  Dinah  was  pleased  with  it 
too.  She  rather  fancied  herself  in  that  little  car  ;  and 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  even  pictured  herself  at  the 
wheel  of  that  little  car,  dressed  in  cool  green  linen — the 
uncrushable  kind. 

But  it  was  only  a  nebulous  picture,  as  nebulous  as  the 
dreams  she  had  dared  to  dream  of  the  coming  week-end. 

"I'm  glad  Mr.  Heritage  is  coming  to  Louani,"  she 
said,  apropos  of  nothing.  "It  will  do  him  good,  and 
he'll  see  it  at  its  best.  The  Major  says  the  moon  will 
be  full  on  Friday." 

"I'm  beginning,"  Neil  said,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  road  ahead  of  them,  "to  wonder  if  Friday  will  ever 
be  here." 

The  moon  was  full  on  Friday.  It  was  just  rising 
when  the  last  car,  containing  Jane  and  Dinah  and 
the  Major  and  Michael,  arrived.  It  was  just  throwing 
the  first  handful  of  golden  discs  across  the  sea  and 
spilling  silver  on  to  the  narrow  strip  of  white  sand 
fringed  by  tall  feathery  palms. 

"There,"  said  Dinah  to  Michael,  with  the  gesture  of  a 
showman. 

"Marvellous,"  he  said,  and  meant  it. 

"Aren't  you  glad  you're  here  ?" 

"Aren't  you  ?"  he  replied  evasively. 

She  smiled,  not  bothering  to  answer.  She  had  never 
looked  forward  to  anything  quite  so  much  as  she  had 
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to  this  Louani  week-end.  She  knew  that  it  was  all 
going  to  be  rather  wonderful.  Only  one  thing  cast  a 
faint  shadow.  Timothy  had  had  another  of  his  "lazy" 
days,  and  when  she  had  gone  in  to  say  good-bye  to  him 
his  whiteness  had  alarmed  her.  He  confessed  to  feeling 
below  par. 

"Sure  you  wouldn't  hke  me  to  stay  and  hold  your 
hand  ?" 

He  had  smiled  then.  "Perfectly  certain  I  should 
hate  it.     What's  your  mother  for  ?" 

But  she  had  not  Uked  leaving  him,  although  she 
told  herself  it  was  absurd.  A  week-end  was  no  time  at 
all.  She  would  ring  up  daily  and  be  back  again  early 
on  Monday  morning.     And  meanwhile 

And  meanwhile  there  was  the  sea  and  the  moon  and 
the  silver  sand — and  Neil  Winton  waiting  on  the  steps  of 
the  nearest  bungalow,  looking,  as  Jane  put  it,  "absurdly 
picturesque"  in  white  flannels.  She  had  not  seen  him 
since  that  afternoon  at  Mena  when  he  had  said  how  much 
he  was  looking  forward  to  the  week-end,  and  the  meet- 
ing, she  knew,  was  tinged  for  them  both  with  a  quick  odd 
excitement  at  the  prospect  of  all  it  was  going  to  mean. 

Everyone  else  was  there  too,  of  course,  and  getting 
a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  settling  in.  The  larger  bungalow 
had  been  allotted  to  the  females  and  the  smaller  to  the 
men,  some  of  whom  preferred  to  overflow  into  tents 
that  had  been  put  up  between  the  two.  Even  the 
Major,  once  he  had  ascertained  that  he  had  a  proper 
bed  and  not  a  "shake-down",  and  that  the  ice  he  had 
brought  out  from  town  was  safely  reposing  in  the  ice- 
chest,  got  into  picnic  garb  and  picnic  mood. 

Dinner,  on  the  verandah,  was  a  hilarious  meal. 
Also,  since  the  Major's  cook  was  in  command,  a  picnic 
only  in  name.     Very  much  wasted  on  some  of  the  party. 
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who  frankly  considered  that  eating  on  such  a  night  was 
sheer  waste  of  time.  To  say  nothing  of  playing 
bridge  afterwards.  And  yet  a  table  was  made  up  in 
the  men's  bungalow,  while  in  the  other,  Michael  was 
persuaded  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  a  "piano  of 
sorts". 

It  was  dilapidated,  certainly,  but  he  managed  to  make 
"music  of  sorts"  while  the  others  sat  outside  laughing 
and  talking. 

The  hurricane-lamp  on  the  top  of  the  piano,  the  only 
Ught  in  the  room,  began  to  flicker  and  then  went  out. 
The  room  was  black  now,  save  where  the  moon  threw 
silver  splashes.  He  wandered  into  Debussy  and  heard 
above  its  trickle  Dinah  say  gaily :  "Yes,  rather. 
Let's  explore.  The  tide  is  going  out.  We  can  get 
along  the  shore." 

The  laughing  and  chatter  did  not  appreciably 
decrease,  from  which  he  surmised  that  the  exodus 
had  not  been  a  general  one.  He  heard,  "Yes,  but  let's 
wait  for  a  bit.  Let  those  two  get  ahead  first."  He 
went  on  playing.  "Leibestraum"  now,  with  its  deep 
note  of  yearning. 

From  outside  came  a  sudden  protest. 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  Heritage,  play  something 
cheerful." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  he  plunged 
obediently  into  "My  Sweetie's  Eyes  are  Blue".  Feet 
began  tip-tapping.  Someone  got  up  and  clutched 
someone  else.  Chairs  were  pushed  aside.  They  began 
jigging  to  and  fro  on  that  small  verandah.  Silhouetted 
against  the  moonlight,  they  appeared  like  so  many 
marionettes  worked  by  invisible  wires.  Lord,  how 
silly  it  all  was,  that  aimless  jigging.  Any  time.  Any 
place.     Any  partner,  for  that  matter. 
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His  thoughts  wandered  away  from  them,  away  from 
the  bungalow.  He  was  down  on  a  silver-drenched 
shore  with  Dinah  and  Winton.  He  knew,  everyone 
knew,  Dinah  herself  knew  that  Winton  would  ask  her  to 
marry  him  this  week-end,  and  she  would  say  yes. 
It  was  more  than  Ukely  that  she  was  saying  it  now. 
He  did  not  want  to  be  with  them.  He  wanted  to  stay 
here  with  the  jiggers,  but  somehow  he  couldn't.  Bah  ! 
This  confounded  unsettling  moonUght.  Made  one 
have  an  actual  longing  for  grey  skies  with  dark, 
lowering  clouds  scudding  across,  driven  by  a  high 
wind. 

And  then  his  hands  came  off  the  keys  suddenly. 
The  jiggers  had  stopped  jigging  and  were  crowding  to 
one  end  of  the  verandah,  being  greatly  concerned  over 
something.  He  got  up  quickly  and  came  out  of  the 
room,  and  found  that  the  something  was  Neil  Winton, 
bleeding  quite  profusely  from  a  gash  in  his  head  which 
he  was  mopping  with  a  handkerchief  and  trying  to  make 
light  of. 

"I'm  all  right.  Only  a  surface  cut.  Tripped  over 
the  roots  of  a  confounded  baobab  tree.  Devil  tree, 
in  all  conscience.     It's  nothing  serious." 

It  may  not  have  been  serious,  but  it  was  making  him 
look  pretty  ghastly,  and  one  practically  minded  person 
went  off  at  once  to  the  small  Government  dispensary 
and  came  back  in  a  creditably  short  time  with  the 
Goanese  dispenser. 

He  was  short  and  fat,  and  rather  breathless,  armed 
with  a  small  bag.  Outwardly  full  of  importance  and 
inwardly  in  a  blue  funk.  Neil,  sensing  the  funk,  tried 
to  put  him  at  his  ease. 

"  'Evening.  Fernandes.  Sorry  to  have  to  get  you 
out  at  this  time  of  night.     Managed  to  slit  my  head 
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open.  I  say,  could  anjrthing  be  done  about  more 
light  ?" 

"Oh,  a  nastee  place,  Dr.  Winton,  a  nastee  place." 

"Yes.  Well,  see  what  you  can  do  about  it,  will 
you  ?" 

Under  his  instructions  the  podgy  fingers  of  Fernandes 
went  tremblingly  to  work,  and  eventually  the  "nastee 
place"  was  dressed  and  bandaged. 

And  all  the  time  Michael  had  stood  by  Dinah. 
Dinah  with  a  face  as  white  as  Neil's.  Dinah  with  lips 
all  pursed  up  to  stop  their  trembling.  Dinah  with 
eyes  sharply  anxious. 

"He  might  have  been  killed — falling  over  that 
beastly  tree  Hke  that." 

"Well,  he  wasn't,  and  a  bandage  is  very  becoming  to 
him,"  Michael  said  prosaically.  "Would  you  like  me 
to  get  you  something  to  drink  ?" 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  unsjnnpathetic.  He  was 
merely  trying  to  feel  normal  over  the  whole  thing  and 
to  squash  an  unworthy  sense  of  reprieve. 

The  bridge  players,  attracted  by  the  commotion, 
now  broke  up  their  bridge  and  came  across.  It  was 
quite  obvious,  although  Neil  was  still  pooh-poohing  the 
whole  thing,  that  his  head  was  aching  badly,  and  he  was 
quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  Jane's  suggestion  of  turning 
in.  It  was  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  they  all  soon 
followed  his  example. 

All,  that  is,  except  Michael,  who  strolled  down  to 
the  shore  and,  lighting  a  cigarette,  sat  down  on  the 
roots  of  the  devil  tree,  outspread  like  great  gnarled 
fingers  in  the  sand,  and  mused  over  the  strangeness  of 
things. 

Neil  did  not  appear  until  noon  the  following  day, 
and     although     once     again     immaculate     in    white 
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by  no  means  looked  "absurdly  picturesque".  He 
looked  white  and  heavy-eyed,  admitted  to  a  bad  night 
and  a  still  aching  head,  and  spent  most  of  the  day 
stretched  out  in  a  Bombay  chair  on  the  verandah. 
They  all  turned  in  early  again  that  night,  with  Dinah 
remarking  that  the  less  one  did  the  more  sleep  one 
seemed  to  require. 

Not  even  to  herself  would  she  admit  that  the  week- 
end, so  long  looked  forward  to,  was  being  disappointing. 
Neil  could  not  have  helped  falling  over  that  beastly 
tree  and  cutting  his  head  open.  Neither,  even  with  a 
perfect  moon  high  in  the  heavens,  could  the  darhng  be 
expected  to  feel  romantic  with  a  bandage  over  one  eye 
and  an  aching  head.  Still,  it  was  all  the  tiniest  bit 
depressing,  and  she  went  to  sleep  that  night  in  a  de- 
finitely piano  mood,  wishing  that  the  moon  would  hurry 
up  and  go  round  the  comer  and  not  flood  the  room  with 
its  distracting  magic. 

She  woke  the  next  morning  feeling  absolutely 
different.  Woke  with  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and  an 
instinct  that  the  new  day  had  wonderful  things  in  its 
bag.  The  piano  mood  of  the  night  had  gone  ;  there  was 
only  the  morning  alive  with  promise. 

She  felt  unable  to  stay  in  bed,  and  moving  noiselessly, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  Jane,  still  fast  asleep  in  the  second 
bed,  she  shpped  into  her  bathing-dress,  found  some  rope 
sandals  and  a  large  towel,  and  escaped.  No  one  else, 
not  even  the  boys,  had  begun  to  stir. 

That  hour  in  the  tropics  has  a  witchery  all  its  own. 
The  hour  when  the  day,  pulled  out  of  cold  storage, 
holds  the  freshness  and  sparkle  of  iced  champagne. 
When  the  sun  is  only  just  beginning  to  come  into  its 
own  and  the  horizon  is  a  misty  pink  shot  with  blue,  and 
only  the  tops  of  the  tallest  palms  have  caught  the  gold. 
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The  sea  was  waiting  for  her,  rippUng  gently  like  pale- 
blue  silk  under  a  sky  freckled  with  baby  clouds.  She 
waded  in,  plunged,  and  swam  effortlessly,  to  turn  over 
on  her  back  after  a  short  distance  and  float  in  dreaming 
content,  her  hands  idly  churning  the  smooth  water  into 
little  cascades  of  greeny-white  spray. 

She  had  been  drifting  like  this  for  some  time  when  a 
clear  "Hullo,  there"  from  the  shore  made  her  raise  her 
head  hastily.  Her  heart  gave  a  sudden  thud  then, 
for  Neil  was  standing  there  waiting  for  her.  She 
waved  a  hand  in  response,  feeling  that  the  perfection 
of  the  morning  had  been  completed. 

Yet  when  she  came,  dripping,  out  of  the  water,  her 
greeting  was  prosaic  enough. 

"Good  morning.  Any  signs  of  life  and  tea  when  you 
left  ?     I  feel  nourishment  is  indicated." 

"Vague  signs  of  both.  The  Major  is  up,  so  things 
will  be  doing.  You  were  determined  to  have  the  sea  to 
yourself  ?" 

"I  couldn't  stay  in  bed,  the  morning  was  so  lovely." 
She  picked  up  the  towel,  put  it  round  her  shoulders 
with  fingers  that  were  not  quite  steady.  "How's  the 
head  ?" 

"Why  don't  you  look  and  see  ?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  then,  found  his  tenderly  amused 
and  the  disfiguring  bandage  gone.  Under  his  brown 
hair  the  "nastee  place"  looked  surprisingly  insignificant. 

"I  told  you  it  was  nothing,  didn't  I  ?  Only  the  crack 
made  my  head  ache  so  intolerably  yesterday.  Today, 
Richard  is  himself  again." 

He  looked  it,  straight-shouldered  and  virile,  with 
something  in  his  eyes  that  matched  the  magic  of  the 
morning.  The  thud  of  Dinah's  heart  increased.  She 
wanted  to  keep  to  commonplaces,  yet  there  was  nothing 
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commonplace  about  that  moment.  Standing  there  on 
that  gUstening  strip  of  sand,  with  the  sun  now  in  golden 
glory,  they  seemed  to  have  the  world  to  themselves — 
and  the  world  was  El  Dorado. 

"I  wish  it  didn't  get  hot  so  quickly,"  she  said  rather 
faintly,  one  hand  on  her  bare  head.  "We  shall  have  to 
go  up  now." 

One  end  of  her  towel,  held  loosely,  slipped  to  the 
ground.  He  picked  it  up  and  put  it  round  her  again, 
and  his  fingers,  touching  her  bare  shoulder,  stayed  and 
gripped  it  unexpectedly. 

"Dinah,  just  a  minute.  Listen,  Dinah;  you  must 
listen " 

Oh,  heavens,  not  now !  Twelve  hours  later— the 
most  perfect  setting.  But — now !  All  the  feminine 
in  her  rebelled  at  being  proposed  to  before  breakfast, 
in  a  bathing-dress,  with  her  hair  all  anyhow.  Weren't 
men  queer  ?  With  almost  a  sense  of  panic  she  shook 
herself  free,  laughing  uncertainly. 

"Not  a  minute — now.  I  terribly  want  to  get  some- 
thing inside  me.     Tea,  fruit,  anything,     I'm  hungry." 

"So  am  I — for  you." 

The  words  only  vaguely  reached  her.  Perhaps, 
she  thought,  she  had  only  imagined  them.  She  ran 
then,  slipping  in  her  rope  sandals  over  the  shifting 
shingle,  letting  him  catch  her  up  by  the  ill-fated 
baobab  tree,  aware  that  the  moment  had  passed. 
But  it  was  a  delicious  thought  knowing  that  it  would 
come  again,  and  perhaps  this  was  in  the  minds  of 
both,  for  they  made  their  way  back  to  the  bungalows 
ill  silence. 

On  the  verandah  of  the  largest  one  the  funniest  sight 
imaginable  met  their  eyes.  Nothing  less  than  the 
Major  and  Jane  apparently  dressing  together.     Dinah, 
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in  a  mood  to  laugh  at  anything,  relapsed  into  a  school- 
girl giggle. 

"What  on  earth  do  those  two  think  they're  doing  ?" 

"The  Major  in  a  picnic  mood.  I  don't  really 
think " 

And  then  he  stopped  quite  suddenly,  for  at  that 
moment  Jane  and  the  Major,  hearing  them  coming, 
looked  round,  and  he  saw  their  faces. 

So  did  Dinah,  and  something  went  cold  inside  her. 
She  hurried  forward,  up  the  steps,  stumbhng  a  Httle  in 
her  haste.  Someone  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  she 
found  herself  looking  into  the  Major's  face,  queerly 
unfamihar  somehow. 

"Oh,  what's  happened  ?" 

But  it  was  Jane  who  answered  : 

"Dinah,  darling,  there's  been  a  'phone  message  from 
town " 

She  grasped  things  after  a  bit.  There  had  been  a 
'phone  message.  It  was  Timothy.  She  had  to  get 
dressed  and  be  ready  to  leave  for  town  immediately. 

She  found  herself  acquiescing  to  everything.  Some- 
one led  her  into  a  bedroom,  and  somehow  she  got  out 
of  her  bathing-dress  and  into  some  clothes.  Some- 
one else  brought  her  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  so  hot  that  sipping 
at  it  mechanically,  she  burnt  her  lips. 

They  told  her  that  the  car  was  ready,  and  she  pulled 
on  her  hat  and  went  back  into  the  sitting-room.  Neil 
was  there,  waiting,  and  he  came  up  to  her  and  took 
both  her  cold  hands  in  his.  The  warmth  of  his  own  was 
very  comforting. 

"Do  you  think  he's  very  bad  ?" 

"He  may  not  be.  They  had  to  send  for  you, 
naturally,  because  of  your  mother.  But  you'll  keep 
up  ?     Promise  ?" 
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"Promise."    She  actually  managed  to  smile. 

Everyone  was  there  to  see  the  car,  with  Jane  and  the 
Major  already  in  it,  start.  Everyone  was  being  very 
kind.  It  all  helped,  somehow,  and  as  they  went  on 
their  way  her  spirits  insensibly  began  to  rise  a  little. 
They  had  had  to  send  for  her,  as  Neil  said,  because  of 
Felicity.  But  Timothy  had  never  been  seriously  ill, 
so  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  now. 
He  had  probably  got  terribly  run  down  and  done 
a  faint  or  something  and  frightened  everyone  out  of 
their  lives.  After  all,  everybody  called  Dr.  Harper  an 
alarmist.     Timothy  had  often  done  so  himself. 

She  pictured  herself  going  into  Timothy's  room.  He 
would  be  so  annoyed  at  her  having  been  brought 
back. 

"Stupid,  making  all  this  fuss.  I'm  all  right.  Harper's 
an  old  woman,  anyway." 

But  when  at  last  the  Residency  was  reached  the  chill 
crept  back.  Supposing  it  was  all  just  as  bad  as  it  could 
be  ?  Supposing  Timothy  was  not  well  enough  even 
to  see  her  or  to  call  Dr.  Harper  an  old  woman  ? 

She  got  out  of  the  car  stiffly,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  others  ran  up  the  steps  past  the  askaris  on  duty, 
and  into  the  hall.  Everything  was  very  quiet,  and 
then  she  saw  Dr.  Harper  coming  down  the  stairs.  He 
was  a  tall  gaunt  Scot,  the  unsmiling  kind,  but  there 
was  something  about  his  gravity  at  that  moment  that 
strengthened  her  sense  of  chill.  She  looked  up  at  him, 
tried  to  get  out  a  question,  and  found  words  would  not 
come.  Without  saying  anything  he  laid  a  hand  on 
her  arm,  opened  a  door  and  led  her  gently  into  a  room. 

It  happened  to  be  a  small  room  entirely  given  up  to 
Timothy's  things,  of  which  there  was  a  heterogeneous 
collection.      Polo   sticks,    golf   clubs,    tennis   rackets. 
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gardening  paraphernalia.     A  few  walking-sticks.     Old 
pnining-gloves.     A  dilapidated  hat  or  two. 

And  here,  where  everything  spoke  so  eloquently 
of  Timothy's  intense  vitahty  and  love  of  hving,  the  "old 
woman",  with  a  gentleness  of  which  she  could  not  have 
beheved  him  capable,  told  her  that  Timothy  was 
dead.  Had  been  dead,  in  fact,  for  many  hours.  That 
Timothy,  who  had  stood  in  her  hfe  for  everything  that 
was  upright,  strong,  and  sporting — that  Timothy  had 
shot  himself. 


CHAPTER  X 

"I  WISH,"  Dinah  said  to  Jane,  "I  had  something  black 
to  get  into,"  and  then  wondered  why  she  felt  like  that. 
But  she  did.  She  had  had  all  the  antipathy  of  modem 
youth  to  mourning.  A  stupid  business,  meaning 
nothing.  A  mere  sop  to  a  worn-out  convention.  Now 
she  knew  it  to  be  more  than  that.  Something,  in  fact, 
not  so  much  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  dead  but  a 
shield  for  oneself.  Something  that  set  you  apart  and 
gave  you  the  right  to  stand  aloof  and  be  left  alone. 
She  hated  being  in  white.  As  much  as  she  hated  the 
sun  for  its  brilliance.  If  only  it  would  hide  itself  for 
an  hour  or  so.  But  it  didn't.  It  went  on  blazing 
remorselessly.  More  remorselessly  than  ever  on  the 
morning  they  took  Timothy  up  to  the  little  cemetery 
beyond  the  sports  club. 

Things  happen  quickly  in  the  tropics.  No  hushed 
days  in  a  darkened  house.  Hardly  any  fuss  or  com- 
motion. Everything  arranged  so  expeditiously. 
Mechanically  she  did  all  she  was  asked  to  do,  even  to  the 
formal  identification  of  Timothy  at  the  inquest.  The 
amazing  part  of  it  all  was  that  she  could  even  do  that 
and  still  live.  No  fuss.  No  paraphernalia.  No 
flowers. 

Well,  only  his  own  roses.  She  had  gathered  them 
very  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  got  to  them. 
She  had  never  picked  Timothy's  roses  before,  but  she 
had  been  ruthless  in  her  picking,  determined  that  for 
one  day  at  least  the  bushes  should  be  drab.     She  had 
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taken  them  in  to  show  Jane,  who  was  practically  living 
at  the  Residency,  and  Jane  had  said  how  beautiful 
they  were  and  how  much  Timothy  would  have  loved 
them,  and  had  then  broken  down  completely.  Dinah 
envied  her  being  able  to  cry.  She  herself  longed  to  but 
could  not.  Something  in  her  seemed  to  have  died  with 
Timothy,  and  the  part  that  was  left  was  just  occupied 
with  the  effort  of  carrying  on. 

The  shock  had  not,  as  people  had  gloomily  prophesied, 
killed  Mrs.  Drayton,  but  it  had  caused  a  temporary 
dazed  condition  for  which  everyone  was  frankly  thank- 
ful, especially  Dinah.  She  could  never,  in  those  first 
days,  have  talked  about  Timothy  to  her  mother.  It 
was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  think  of  him.  Some- 
times Mrs.  Drayton  would  cry,  but  it  was  only  the  cry 
of  an  unhappy  child  crying  without  full  consciousness 
of  the  cause  of  its  unhappiness. 

Dinah,  when  this  happened,  would  get  up  and  go 
out  of  the  room,  biting  an  underlip,  and  leave  her  to 
Jane.  She  left  everything  she  could  to  Jane  and  to 
Jeppy,  knowing  that  they  both  felt  they  could  not  be 
given  enough  to  do.  The  first  time  she  saw  Jeppy,  with 
his  unfamiliar,  wrung-out  expression,  she  came  nearer 
to  crying  than  she  had  ever  done. 

But  not  even  to  him  could  she  speak  of  Timothy. 

She  saw  practically  nobody  but  these  two,  although 
nearly  the  whole  of  Manela  called  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  only  person  she  wanted  stayed  away;  but  she 
understood  with  an  understanding  rare  in  youth 
exactly  what  kept  him  away.  It  was  so  like  Neil,  so 
darling  of  him,  not  to  rush  in,  feeling  sure  that  she 
wanted  even  him — ^just  at  first.  That  she  longed  for 
him  with  a  longing  so  intense  that  it  hurt  was  some- 
thing  in  his  diffidence   he   could  not,   naturally,   be 
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expected  to  realize.  But  the  instinctive  feeling  that  he 
was  thinking  of  her  constantly  and  wanting  to  be  with 
her,  that  he  was  there,  helped  her  to  keep  the  promise 
she  had  made  him  to  "keep  up".  And  when  Jack 
Markham  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  see  any  of  the 
callers  at  the  Residency  she  said  quite  simply  : 

"When  Dr.  Winton  comes,  I'll  see  him," 

And  Markham's  brief  nod  said  :    "Of  course." 

She  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  Manela  was 
wondering  if  Neil  was  a  privileged  visitor,  and  was  good- 
naturedly  hoping  that  he  was.  For  Manela,  shocked 
to  the  core  by  the  Resident's  death  and  the  manner  of 
his  d5dng,  were  genuinely  wholehearted  in  their 
sympathy  for  Mrs.  Drayton  and  Dinah.  Such  a  thing 
had  never  before  happened  in  the  annals  of  Manela,  but 
no  one  presumed  to  pass  judgment  on  a  man  of  Timothy 
Drayton's  physique  and  temperament  faced  with 
cancer  in  an  advanced  stage. 

They  could  only  feel  an  overwhelming  pity  and 
remember  him  with  affection. 

It  was  rather  a  different  matter  when  the  second 
bombshell  burst.     Under  this  Manela  staggered,  indeed. 

"The  Dray  tons — of  all  people.  Why,  they  seemed 
made  of  money.  Not  a  penny,  my  dear.  Oh  yes, 
perfectly  true.  The  Judge  told  Rupert.  There  was  a 
letter  left  for  the  Major,  you  know.  Nothing  but 
debts.  No  wonder  the  man  was  nearly  out  of  his  mind 
— that  and  being  ill." 

They  began  remembering  other  things  then.  They 
remembered  the  quiet  magnificence  of  the  Residency, 
the  number  of  polo  ponies,  the  clothes  of  Mrs.  Drayton 
and  Dinah,  the  lavish  scale  of  Hving,  and  in  their 
remembering  they  sometimes  forgot  to  be  kind.  They 
even  forgot  their  former  pride  in  a  man  who  so  far  as 
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they  were  concerned  had  done  nothing  but  his  best ; 
and  their  former  sympathy  was  overshadowed  by 
curious  wondering  as  to  how  Mrs.  Drayton  and  Dinah 
"would  manage". 

To  the  Major,  as  sole  executor,  was  left  the  hateful 
task  of  discussing  this  very  question  with  Dinah. 
Sensing  his  inward  torture,  she  honestly  tried  to  be 
helpful  and  business-like,  but  felt  curiously  apathetic. 
"Not  a  penny"  was  not  to  be  taken  Uterally,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Drayton's  fortune  had  also 
dwindled  alarmingly,  he  had  to  try  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  in  future  there  would  not  be  many  more 
pennies  than  there  had  been  pounds. 

And  in  spite  of  her  obvious  effort  to  grasp  things, 
he  felt  in  the  end  he  had  not  succeeded  in  making  her 
fully  realize  the  situation  which  was  being  so  freely 
discussed  in  Manela.  It  was  like  teUing  a  well-fed 
person  who  has  just  had  a  good  lunch  that  there  would 
not  be  much  for  tea. 

Her  apathy  was  not  solely  due  to  lack  of  under- 
standing. It  was  part  of  her  present  mood.  She 
knew  that  there  were  heaps  of  things  she  had  to  do — 
and  could  not  do  them.  Lots  of  things,  besides 
finance,  she  had  to  discuss  and  could  not  discuss  yet. 

Life  had  seemed  to  come  to  a  standstill  because 
Timothy  had  gone  and  no  one  had  come  to  take  his 
place.    She  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  waiting. 

And  then  coming  down  from  Felicity's  room  one 
day  after  tea  she  knew  what  she  had  been  waiting  for. 
It  was  there — on  the  copper  tray  in  the  hall.  She 
instinctively  recognized  the  writing  on  the  envelope — 
rather  square,  very  distinct.  He  had  written.  An 
unspeakable  heaviness  rolled  off  her  heart  as  she  took 
up  the  letter.     What  he  would  say  would  not  matter. 
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Probably  nothing  more  than,  "When  may  I  come  and 
see  you  ?"     But  he  had  written. 

She  went  straight  up  to  her  bedroom  and  sat  down 
by  the  open  windows.  She  was  in  no  hurry  to  open 
the  letter ;  it  was  enough  for  the  moment  just  to  sit 
there  holding  it,  letting  oneself  sink  into  a  dehcious 
sense  of  returning  happiness  and  security.  Only  any- 
one who  has  longed  and  waited  for  a  letter  knows  what 
that  can  mean. 

And  then  at  last,  a  smile  in  her  eyes  and  quite  near 
her  lips,  she  slit  open  the  envelope,  took  out  the  single 
sheet  of  paper  and  read. 

A  few  minutes  after  that  she  got  up  and  went  outside 
and  stood  on  the  verandah,  seeing  nothing,  her  hands 
tight  on  the  wooden  rail,  trying  to  think  of  anything, 
anything  but  the  letter  that  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
behind  her.  But  she  couldn't.  It's  poHtely  con- 
ventional sentences  were  rapping  round  her  tired 
dazed  mind  Uke  so  many  stinging  darts. 

.  .  .  How  much  we  are  all  thinking  of  you  and  Mrs. 
Drayton  .  .  . 

Always  feel  glad  I  was  privileged  to  know  your 
father  .  .  . 

/  hope  you  won't  hesitate  if  there  is  anything  at  any 
time  .  .  .  heartfelt  sympathy  .  .  . 

"Oh,  God!"  escaped  her  cold  Uttle  Ups.  "Oh,  dear 
God!" 

A  letter  that  had  been  so  carefully  compiled, 
sentence  by  sentence.  That  represented  days  of 
thought  and  tom-up  sheets  of  paper,  that  allowed 
nothing  to  creep  in  between  the  lines. 

"But  why  ?"  implored  the  poor  child  of  the  universe. 
"Why?    He  loved  me." 
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"But  not  enough,"  whispered  back  the  sea.  "He 
may  have  loved  you,  but  it  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Resident  at  Manela,  whose  name  would  have  been  in 
the  next  Honours  list,  that  he  intended  to  marry." 

"Not  the  daughter,"  took  up  the  palms  swaying  in 
the  breeze,  "of  a  man  who  sneaked  out  of  life  through 
the  back  door,  leaving  a  legacy  of  debt.  There  may 
have  been  love,  but  it  was  not  the  hardy  kind." 

She  turned  and  went  back  into  the  room.  Picked 
up  the  letter  and  tore  it  into  shreds.  Went  to  her 
dressing-table  and  took  up  the  large  photo  of  Timothy 
that  stood  there  and  spoke  to  it  bravely,  reassuringly. 

"I  understood.  You  know  that,  don't  you,  wherever 
you  are  now.     I  understood  perfectly." 

She  laid  down  the  photo  and  looked  at  herself  in  the 
glass,  marvelling  that  she  could  still  appear,  outwardly, 
just  the  same.  Nothing,  even  in  her  eyes,  to  show  that 
life  henceforth  would  just  be  emptiness,  one  long  for- 
getting. Nothing  to  wait  for  now.  One's  whole  self 
might  be  aching  misery,  but  the  bruising  of  one's  very 
soul  left  the  body  untouched,  and  life  had  to  be  lived. 
There  was  Felicity  to  think  of.  So  many  things  to  do, 
so  many  things  to  discuss.  Shirking  and  postponement 
no  longer  possible.  How  patient,  she  thought  wearily, 
they  had  all  been  with  her,  especially  Jane  and  Jeppy. 

Poor  Jeppy,  hating  business  talks  and  trying  so  hard 
to  keep  Timothy  on  his  pedestal.  She  realized  sud- 
denly that  these  were  cruelly  hard  days  for  Jeppy,  and 
she,  if  anything,  was  making  them  harder.  She  was  so 
fond  of  him,  and  a  queer  longing  for  him  swept  over  her. 
She  felt  at  that  moment,  when  the  very  bottom  seemed 
to  have  tumbled  out  of  life,  that  just  to  see  him  and 
talk  to  him  would  bring  some  sort  of  comfort. 

Such  a  short  time  ago  she  would,  as  a  matter  of 
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course,  have  'phoned  him  and  asked  him  to  come  over ; 
but  a  new  Dinah  hesitated.  Why  should  she  drag 
him  up  here  ?  It  was  quite  a  good  way  from  his 
house  to  the  Residency,  and  he  had  done  it  goodness 
knows  how  many  times  lately.     She  would  go  to  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  outside  the 
Residency  grounds  since  Timothy  had  gone.  It  was 
after  five,  and  everyone  would  be  out  of  the  way,  playing 
something.  But  Jeppy's  recreation  took  the  form  of  a 
leisurely  evening  stroll,  and  he  would  still  be  in.  He 
would  be  relaxing  in  a  long  chair  by  the  open  french 
windows,  reading  a  paper  or  just  smoking. 

Reaching  his  house,  she  went  silently  through  the  cool 
hall  and  up  the  stairs.  So  sure  was  she  of  finding  him 
just  as  she  had  imagined  that  it  was  almost  a  shock 
when  Michael  Heritage  got  up  from  the  Major's  chair. 

The  Major,  it  transpired,  had  had  to  go  out  un- 
expectedly to  Mkeni.  It  was  doubtful  when  he  would  be 
back,  but  a  'phone  message  .   .  . 

"No,  thanks."  She  put  a  hand  to  a  weary  head. 
"It's  not  urgent.     I'll  not  wait  now." 

"Won't  you  ?"  he  said  quietly,  pulling  forward  a 
long  chair  as  he  spoke.  "I  should  if  I  were  you.  I 
should  just  sit  here  and  go  all  Ump.  Don't  mind  me. 
I  don't  count.  Rather  a  relief,  wouldn't  it  be,  to  get 
away  from  people  and  everything  for  a  bit  ?" 

"Yes." 

Quite  how  great  a  relief  it  was  she  did  not  realize 
until  she  was  half  sitting,  half  lying  in  that  long  chair 
with  her  eyes  closed.  She  was  conscious  then  of  the 
tension  of  the  last  few  days,  of  never  letting  herself 
go,  even  when  quite  alone,  of  the  sheer  inability  to  let 
herself,  as  it  were,  lean  back.  Now  she  found  herself 
"going    all    limp"    physically    and    mentally.     Her 
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body  sank  into  the  cushions  and  became  hght  and 
empty.  Her  mind  stopped  its  ceaseless  whirring  and 
became  as  near  a  blank  as  it  could  be.  She  was  glad 
then  that  the  Major  was  out.  There  was  only  Mr. 
Heritage,  and  he,  as  he  had  said,  did  not  count. 

After  a  time  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 
He  was  sitting,  not  far  off,  one  long  leg  swung  over  the 
arm  of  a  chair,  an  unlit  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  something  in  the  far  distance,  the  whole  of  him 
strangely  still.  His  very  stillness  brought  a  certain 
peace.  Everyone  round  her  lately  had  been  jumpy, 
restless  in  their  anxiety  to  do  something  to  comfort. 
Utter  immobihty  was  a  relief. 

As  though  aware  of  her  scrutiny,  he  turned  his  head 
slowly  and  met  her  eyes. 

"There's  an  unusual  amount  of  red  in  the  sunset 
tonight." 

"I  had  a  nurse  who  used  to  tell  me  it  meant  God  was 
angry  about  something." 

"Funny,  isn't  it,  how  some  people  must  connect  a 
Diety  with  wrath.  My  own  father  did.  Sermons  of 
h^l,  brimstone,  and  fire — you  know  the  kind  of  thing. 
And  in  those  days  I  believed  everything  I  was  told." 

"Do  you  believe  in  anything  now  ?"  She  spoke 
indifferently. 

"Yes,"  he  said  reflectively,  "quite  a  lot.  So  many 
times  I  have  chucked  all  my  beliefs  overboard.  The 
queer  part  is  that  they  come  back,  you  know,  whether 
you  want  them  or  not — like  homing  pigeons." 

"I  don't  think" — her  voice  was  hard — "that  I  shall 
ever  believe  in  anything  very  much  again." 

"Bitterness  doesn't  help.   Besides,  you're  too  young." 

"I  shall  never,"  she  said,  still  in  the  same  voice,  "be 
young  again." 
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There  was  a  short  silence.     Then,  musingly  : 

"Queer,  but  I  should  have  imagined  you  loved  him 
enough  to  understand." 

She  looked  almost  startled.  "Understand  .  .  . 
Who?    What?" 

"Why  he  shot  himself." 

The  crudeness  of  it  was  breathtaking.  Hardly 
anyone  had  mentioned  Timothy  to  her,  but  not  a  soul 
had  even  remotely  referred  to  the  manner  of  his 
going.  But  this  man  said  it  so  very  naturally.  Being 
natural  was  a  relief  after  days  of  conventional 
hushing  up,  of  cloaking  facts  that  were  obvious  and 
ugly.  Bringing  things  out  in  the  open,  in  the  right 
kind  of  way,  seemed  to  help  somehow. 

"Yes,"  she  said  simply.  "Of  course  I  understood. 
At  first — the  shock — and  all  that,  you  know.  But 
afterwards — I  could  see  it  all  so  clearly.  Of  course 
I  understood." 

"Then  why  talk  as  though  life  was  over  ?  You 
must  know" — he  was  speaking  stiltedly  now — "that 
it  has  other  things  in  its  bag  for  you.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  happiness  of  all." 

She  made  no  pretence  at  misunderstanding  him. 
One  couldn't  with  such  an  essentially  natural  per- 
son. He  was  a  comparative  stranger,  but  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  almost  Uke  talking  to 
oneself. 

"I  suppose  everyone  thinks  I  am  going  to  marry 
Neil  Winton.  But  I  am  not.  You  see,  he  doesn't  mean 
to  ask  me  to — now.  He  made  that  clear  in  a  letter. 
It's — all  over — finished.  Quite  finished.  There's 
nothing " 

Her  voice  broke  and  failed.  All  the  pent-up  ache 
and  longing  seemed  concentrated  in  a  burning  spot 
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behind  her  eyes.  Something  wet  trickled  down  her 
cheek  and  splashed  on  to  her  lap.  In  another  moment 
she  had  crumpled  up  strangely,  her  head  on  her  arm. 

Had  she  seen  his  face  at  that  moment  she  would  have 
realized  many  things.  But  she  didn't.  And  when  at 
last  she  looked  up,  dry-eyed  and  composed,  he  had 
regained  his  usual  impassiveness. 

Not  altogether  easy,  for  there  had  been  other  things 
to  fight  in  those  few  minutes  besides  the  almost  un- 
controllable desire  to  take  her  into  his  arms  and  comfort 
her  as  one  might  a  child.  There  was  the  desire  to 
leave  things  as  they  were. 

He  knew,  though,  that  he  could  easily  make  out  a 
case  for  Winton  and  so  give  Dinah  back  some  of  her  lost 
faith.  To  anyone  like  Dinah,  it  would  mean  such  a 
tremendous  lot,  and  it  was  the  only  thing  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  give  her. 

He  got  up  suddenly  and  stood,  hands  deep  in  pockets, 
his  back  to  the  room,  one  shoulder  leaning  against  the 
frame  of  the  long  window.  The  sunset  had  lost  its 
anger  and  had  become  a  thing  of  mauves  and  gentle 
yellows,  helpful  somehow.  Over  his  shoulder  he  began 
his  defence  rather  jerkily. 

"Can't  you  understand — what  it  cost  Winton  to 
write — that  letter  ?" 

As  he  went  on  his  hands  dug  themselves  deeper  into 
his  pockets.  He  found  he  had  to  shut  all  personal 
thoughts  of  Winton  out  of  his  mind.  The  sketch  he 
had  to  draw  must  be  an  impersonal  one  of  a  man  at  a 
critical  stage  of  his  career.  Who  had  decided  that,  in 
present  unforeseen  circumstances,  it  would  be  pure 
selfishness  to  tie  a  girl  down  to  what  must  necessarily 
be  a  long  engagement.  He  was  intending  to  throw 
up  this  job  soon  and  go  home.     He  felt,  with  so  little  to 
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offer,  that  he  had  no  right  to  consider  marriage  until 
he  had  made  good.  Also,  there  was  a  mother.  (Deal- 
ing with  a  Drayton,  Michael  could  afford  to  em- 
phasize this  point.)  A  mother  who  had  sacrificed  a 
great  deal  for  him  and  not  unnaturally  was  looking  to 
him  to  fulfil  ambitions  in  return.  Even  in  his  own 
ears  his  advocacy  sounded  watertight.  In  Dinah's, 
it  sounded  infinitely  more  than  that.  It  left  her  with  a 
lump  in  her  throat  and  an  overwhelming  self-reproach. 
She  felt  she  had  in  some  way  failed  Neil.  Loving  him  as 
she  did,  she  ought  to  have  been  able  to  sense  true  motives 
behind  seeming  callousness.  A  new  understanding, 
immeasurably  comforting,  robbed  even  that  politely 
conventional  letter  of  its  sting.  It  was  aU  so  character- 
istic of  Neil.  Any  other  man  might  have  played  on  her 
feelings,  rushed  her  into  an  engagement  with  no 
prospect  of  an  early  marriage,  without  stopping  to 
fully  consider  what  was  the  right  course  to  take.  What 
the  sea  had  whispered  back  to  her  in  that  first  bitter 
moment  she  knew  now  to  be  untrue.  Neil  had  loved 
her  for  herself  alone,  was  still  loving  her,  but  was 
honourably  trying  to  do  the  best  thing,  the  only  thing. 

Michael  Heritage  had  made  it  all  seem  so  clear.  Of 
course  she  would  have  been  bound  to  have  seen  it 
herself  when  the  sense  of  shock  and  loss  had  worn  off  a 
little.  She  even  found  herself  rather  resenting  his 
having  had  to  point  it  out  to  her,  but  was  cishamed  of 
that  vague  resentment  almost  as  soon  as  she  felt  it. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  a  little  later,  when  she  was 
preparing  to  go  home,  "if  you  know  how  much  you 
have  helped  me.  I  feel  so  much  better.  I  wish  I  could 
thank  you." 

"But  you  have,"  he  said  simply,  "by  just  saying — 
that." 
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Going  slowly  home,  she  knew  why  she  felt  better. 
Depression,  desolation,  and  the  awful  sense  of  loss  were 
still  there,  but  it  was  a  tremendous  thing  not  to  have 
utter  disillusionment  added  to  them.  Timothy  and 
Neil.  Both  standing  for  everything  that  had  made  life 
wonderful.  Both  apparent  deserters.  Yet  not  to  her 
now.  Understanding  so  fully,  she  could  keep  her  faith 
and  love,  and  she  wished  she  could  tell  them  both  so. 

It  was  at  that  very  moment  that  coming  round  the 
comer  by  the  English  Club  she  met  Neil.  Through  the 
opal-tinted  dusk  his  face  appeared  strangely  white  and 
unfamiliar,  and  the  sheer  unexpectedness  of  the  meeting 
seemed  to  rob  it  of  awkwardness.  One  found  oneself 
greeting  him  quite  naturally  and  saying  yes,  one  was 
quite  well,  and  how  was  he  ? 

"I'm  all  right.     And  Mrs.  Drayton  ?" 

"Oh,  fairly  well.  You  know,  she  doesn't  realize 
things  quite  yet.  Dr.  Harper  says  it  may  be  some  time 
before  she  will.     I  expect  the  voyage  will  do  her  good." 

"You're  leaving  soon  ?" 

"Yes.     Quite  soon." 

"You'll  get  home  at  the  best  time  of  the  year." 

"June  can  be  very  cold." 

"That  sounds  good  to  me.  It's  been  unbearable 
here  the  last  week.     I've  put  in  for  some  local  leave." 

"That  will  be  nice.     Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"Graham's  rather  keen  on  going  on  to  the  mainland 
and  finding  something  to  shoot." 

155 
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It  was  SO  unreal,  fantastic,  talking  like  this  to  Neil. 
Neil  with  jaws  so  set  and  lips  and  eyes  so  strange  that 
it  was  as  much  as  one  could  do  not  to  say  :  "Neil, 
darUng,  don't  look  so  wretched.  I  understand." 
Instead  of  which,  hating  to  leave  him,  yet  feehng  un- 
able to  endure  another  moment  of  this  senseless  con- 
versation, she  put  out  an  abrupt  hand. 

"I'm  saying  good-bye  to  everyone  as  I  meet  them, 
because  I  shall  never  have  time  to  see  everybody  at  the 
end.    Besides,  you'll  have  left  before  we  do." 

"Are  you  leaving — quite  as  soon  as  that  ?" 

"I  want  to."  It  was  actually  the  first  time  she  had 
seriously  considered  the  matter.  "Because  of  Felicity, 
you  see.  Must  get  her  away.  I  expect  it  will  be  the 
next  Union  Castle  boat.     The  Manchester,  isn't  it  ?" 

"I  came  out  on  her.     She's  a  bit  of  a  roller." 

"Is  she  ?  Well,  luckily  we're  both  good  sailors ; 
and  we  shan't  go  round  by  the  Bay." 

Unbelievably,  her  hand  was  in  his  again.  Held  in 
that  hard  strong  grip  that  she  could  never  forget.  She 
made  no  attempt  to  release  it  immediately.  It  was 
their  very  last  moment,  and  they  both  knew  it.  She  let 
her  eyes  stray  over  his  features,  memorizing.  The 
way  his  hair  grew.  The  straight  line  of  his  mouth. 
The  crinkles  at  the  corner  of  his  eyes  when  he  laughed. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  cripkle  at  the  moment,  and 
his  eyes,  meeting  hers  directly,  were  more  than 
serious.  Answering  their  appeal,  she  actually  managed 
a  smile  of  sorts. 

"Good-bye." 

"Good-bye— Dinah." 

A  moment  later  and  she  was  walking  away.  So 
things  could  really  happen  just  like  that.  All  the 
wonder  of  finding  each  other,   all  the  joy  of  being 
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together,  everything  that  had  seemed  so  sure  and 
certain  could  end  in  some  foothng  remarks  about  the 
climate  and  the  sea  manners  of  a  liner.  A  con- 
ventional good-bye.     A  conventional  hand-shake. 

She  walked  on,  not  really  conscious  of  an5d;hing 
round  her,  numb  and  inwardly  very  cold,  yet  with  a 
sneaking  conviction  that  still  something  must  happen, 
that  she  would  hear  quick  steps  behind  her,  feel  a  hard 
grip  on  her  arm,  hear  Neil's  voice  in  her  ear. 

"Dinah — I  can't  let  you  go — hke  this." 

But  nothing  like  that  happened.  Nothing  could — 
out  of  books.  In  real  life  one  was  simply  left  with  the 
emptiness,  the  intolerable  sense  of  loneliness.  Left  to 
carry  on  as  best  as  one  could  with  a  hard  road  ahead 
and  no  one  to  care  very  much.  The  frightening  part 
of  it  all  was  the  suddenness  with  which  things  could 
happen.  The  frightening  part  was  the  fact  that 
terrible  things  that  one  read  of  in  papers,  casually  and 
with  a  detached  pity,  could  actually  happen  to  oneself. 
It  seemed  so  queer  to  think,  going  back  to  the  Residency 
now,  that  Timothy  would  not  be  there,  that  one  had  to 
go  on  living  with  him  as  just  a  memory. 

She  had  reached  the  main  street  now  and  came  in 
for  the  last  batch  of  rickshaws  coming  home  from  the 
sports  club.  There  were  always  the  same  dozen  or  so 
who  were  the  last  to  leave,  making  "just  one  more"  an 
excuse  to  linger  on  and  chat. 

Well,  they  had  plenty  to  chat  about  these  days.  As 
she  had  said  only  that  morning  to  Jane  :  "If  the  Dray- 
tons  have  done  nothing  else  for  Manela  they  have  pro- 
vided a  topic  of  conversation  for  some  time  to  come." 
She  had  said  it  lightly  and  without  apparent  bitterness, 
but  she  had  writhed  inwardly  at  the  thought  of  any  of 
these  people  discussing  the  Drayton  situation.     There 
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was  SO  much  belonging  to  it.  So  much  in  it  open  to 
censure,  criticism,  and  perhaps,  worst  of  all,  pity. 
A  certain  kind  of  pity  was  like  salt  in  a  raw  wound. 
If  she  could  only  feel  certain  that  they  were  not 
pit57ing  her  for  Neil's  apparent  desertion.  That  would 
be  something  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  a  tiny  sob 
rose  in  her  throat  at  the  thought  of  his  face  as  she  had 
last  seen  it. 

She  wondered  if  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Major's 
when  she  met  him,  and  hoped  he  was,  for  the  Major 
would  probably  be  at  home  by  this  time,  and  there  was 
something  about  dear  old  Jeppy,  and  about  Michael 
Heritage  too  for  that  matter,  that  was  definitely  con- 
sohng  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  when  things 
were  going  all  awry.  She  felt  somehow  that  he  had 
been  going  there. 

She  was  quite  right.  Right,  too,  in  thinking  that 
the  Major  would  be  there.  He  had  arrived  home  only 
a  few  minutes  after  she  had  left,  and  had  been  un- 
speakably vexed  at  having  missed  her. 

"How  did  you  think  she  was  looking  ?" 

Michael  did  not  immediately  reply.  That  small 
white  face  with  the  bravery  of  its  Ups  and  eyes  was 
still  so  vividly  with  him.  He  found  himself  answering 
evasively,  vaguely. 

' ' I  suppose  she  was  alone  ?  Winton  wasn't  with  her  ? ' ' 

"No."  The  Major's  bluntness  made  something  he 
felt  he  ought  to  tell  him  easier.  But  he  told  it  without 
looking  at  the  Major.  "By  the  way,  it  seems  that 
Manela  has  been  taking  things  too  much  for  granted 
— about  Winton  and — Miss  Drayton.  I  thought  you 
ought  to  know." 

The  anticipated  explosion  occurred. 

' '  Too  much  for  granted  ?  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? ' ' 
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Michael  told  him  what  he  meant.  It  was  not  an 
easy  telling.  He  felt  the  Major  ought  to  be  au  fait 
with  the  situation  to  prevent  him  being  tactless  with 
Dinah,  but  he  knew  him  to  be  genuinely  fond  of  Winton 
and  had  no  desire  to  hurt  the  old  boy.  Unconsciously, 
he  turned  advocate  again,  but  this  time  the  advocacy 
fell  rather  flat.  The  trouble  was  that  the  Major's 
code  was  such  a  crudely  simple  one.  He  happened  to 
be  expounding  it  rather  forcibly  when  Winton  himself 
walked  in. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  Michael  said  to  him- 
self, "He's  just  left  Dinah."  Why  he  was  so  convinced 
of  this  he  could  not  say,  but  it  was  patent  somehow. 
Not  difficult,  either,  to  surmise  the  nature  of  that 
meeting.  The  bravery  of  Hps  and  eyes  would  come  into 
full  play,  there  would  be  an  interchange  of  common- 
places, and  then  she  would  walk  on,  head  held  high, 
with  all  her  pity  for  Neil.  Later,  there  would  be 
reaction,  agonizing  reaction.  Perhaps  even  now  she 
was  suffering  unspeakably,  alone  in  her  room,  lying 
face  downwards  on  her  bed,  after  the  way  of  women. 

The  thought  made  him  rage  inwardly,  with  that 
unreasonable  fury  to  which  the  masculine  mind  is 
prone  when  up  against  something  it  can  do  nothing 
about.  He  found  himself  wondering  now  at  his  quite 
convincing  defence  of  Neil  Winton,  who  still  had  it  in 
his  power  to  re-fashion  life  for  her  into  a  wonderful  affair. 

Meanwhile,  the  Major,  ever  the  soul  of  hospitaUty, 
had  mixed  Winton  a  drink,  was  gruffly  recommending 
him  the  chair  by  the  window  and  opening  a  new  tin  of 
cigarettes.  Trying  to  see  in  the  white-faced,  apathetic 
man  the  alert  keen-eyed  Winton  of  a  week  or  so  ago. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  the  fellow  had  not  been  near 
the  house  for  that  time.     It  might  have  been  due  to 
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chance,  but  more  probably  was  due  to  design,  although 
that  in  itself  proved  nothing.  There  might  have  been 
a  misunderstanding.  ("Women  are  like  that — the  best 
of  'em,"  said  the  Major  to  himself,  with  all  the  assurance 
of  a  Don  Juan.)  But  whether  Heritage  was  right  or 
wrong  it  was  obvious  that  Winton  was  going  through 
plain  heU  over  something  or  other.  He  hoped  that 
Heritage  was  wrong,  and  he  also  wished,  rather 
irritably,  that  the  chap  would  come  and  sit  down 
instead  of  standing  there  by  the  window,  with  arms 
crossed,  just  looking  impassive. 

As  though  reading  this  thought,  Michael  at  this 
moment  came  further  into  the  room,  and  Winton  looked 
up,  apparently  only  just  aware  of  his  being  there. 

"Hullo,  Heritage.  I  thought  you'd  gone  back  ages 
ago.     Not  falling  for  the  week-end  habit,  are  you  ?" 

"Haven't  you  heard  ?"  Michael  sat  himself  down 
on  the  arm  of  the  nearest  chair.  "McKay  has  joined 
the  army  of  the  vanquished." 

"What — given  the  whole  thing  up  ?" 

"Even  so.  The  natives  had  a  big  'do'  the  day  we 
struck  camp.  The  very  day  I  got  back,  as  it  happened, 
and  I  felt  like  joining  them.  That  I  should  live  to  see 
McKay  beaten  by  anything.  And  that — a  mere  gash 
in  the  earth." 

"Extraordinary  business,"  Neil  said  indifferently, 
"but  it  puts  you  out  of  a  job.  By  the  way,  I  wonder 
if  that  theatrical  Johnny  will  do  anything  with  that 
sketch  of  yours." 

"It  won't  make  my  fortune  if  he  does." 

"There's  a  lot  of  money  in  playwriting  if  you  get  a 
start.     Have  you  begun  anything  else  ?" 

Michael  nodded.  "A  drama  on  the  strata  of  society. 
Probably   find   a   grave   in   the   waste-paper  basket. 
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Meanwhile,  I've  got  my  living  to  earn.  Nothing  doing 
in  your  department,  I  suppose  ?  The  life  of  a  ward 
boy  struck  me  as  being  pretty  cushy." 

"Not  as  cushy  as  it  seems.  But  Graham  and  I  are 
looking  for  a  head  boy  for  our  safari.     That  suit  you  ? " 

"Down  to  the  ground,"  Michael  said  instantly. 
"When  can  I  sign  on  ?  The  only  snag,  from  your  point 
of  view,  is  my  deplorable  unfamiliarity  with  firearms.  If 
you  care  to  risk  my  putting  a  bullet  through  you " 

"My  dear  chap,  I  was  only  joking." 

"Yes,  I  realized  you  were  trying  to  be  funny.  So, 
incidentally,  was  I." 

"Afraid  I  didn't  catch  the  point," 

"Well,  it  doesn't  really  matter." 

The  Major,  from  his  big  chair  opposite  Winton, 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other  rather  apprehensively. 
Their  expressions  indicated  nothing,  so  perhaps  he  had 
only  imagined  that — well,  of  course,  it  was  only 
imagination.  Anyway,  he  gruffly  began  discussing  a 
new  bridge  in  course  of  construction  out  Mkeni  way. 

Soon  after  that  Winton  got  up  to  go, 

"What's  the  hurry  ?    You've  only  just  come," 

"Got  a  lot  of  things  to  see  to  before  going  away," 

He  knew  the  excuse  to  be  inadequate,  and  knew,  too, 
that  both  men  saw  through  its  inadequacy.  He  didn't 
mind.  He  didn't  really  mind  anything  these  days 
except  his  sheer  inabihty  to  get  Dinah  out  of  his 
thoughts  for  one  moment. 

Walking  back  to  the  club  through  the  badly  lit 
streets,  her  face,  white,  heart-shaped  and  appealing, 
came  out  of  every  shadow.  Her  voice,  soft  and  husky, 
seemed  to  be  above  all  other  sounds.  Oh,  Lord,  how 
insufferable  it  all  was!  Ghastly,  wondering  if  life 
could  ever  be  the  same  again, 
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And  yet — ^nothing  else  to  be  done.  Anything  else 
out  of  the  question.  He  had  thrashed  it  all  out  so 
thoroughly.  Marrying  a  girl  without  any  money  meant 
staying  in  this  Colonial  job  indefinitely,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  living.  And  such  a  living  at  that.  It  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  her.  Or  to  himself — or  to  his  mother. 
Dinah  would  understand.  She  was  the  kind  who  did. 
He  wished  he  could  forget  her  gallant  attempt  at  a 
smile.  He  wished  he  had  not  said  anything  about  the 
local  leave  and  the  shooting.  It  sounded  as  though  he 
was  going  off  to  enjoy  himself,  whereas  all  he  wanted 
was  to  get  right  away  from  this  beastly  place  with  all 
its  memories  of  her.  It  was  better  for  her,  going  home 
and  not  having  to  come  back.  She  would  be  all  right 
there — among  all  their  friends.  Sympathy  was  a 
tremendous  thing,  and  she  would  have  plenty  of  that- 
He — not  that  he  wanted  it — would  have  none .  Certainly 
none,  at  any  rate,  from  anyone  in  Manela. 

But  here  he  was  wrong.  For  at  that  very  moment, 
Michael  was  saying  to  the  Major : 

"Do  you  know,  I  feel  sorry  for  Winton.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  productive  of  sleepless  nights  than 
trying  to  invest  oneself  with  a  home-made  halo." 

The  Major  grunted.  He  had  no  wish  to  discuss 
Winton  at  that  moment,  and  was  rather  relieved  when 
the  telephone  rang  on  the  landing  outside  and  he  had  to 
go  and  answer  it. 

Michael,  left  to  himself,  wondered  if  he  would  go 
into  his  bedroom  and  do  an  hour's  work  before  dinner. 
He  had  begun  seriously  on  The  Street  Below,  and 
although  there  was  every  possibiUty,  as  he  had  told 
Winton,  of  it  finding  a  grave  in  the  waste-paper  basket, 
yet  the  writing  of  it  was  beginning  to  grip  him. 

If  it  ever  got  finished  and  appeared  fairly  presentable 
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he  would  certainly  send  it  home  to  Gordon  Lee.  He 
did  not  pessimistically  tell  himself  that  by  this  time 
Gordon  Lee  had  probably  forgotten  all  about  him  and 
Red  Tape,  because  he  was  instinctively  sure  that  this 
was  not  so.  A  man  Uke  Gordon  Lee  was  not  given  to 
wasting  even  half  an  hour,  and  that  short  talk,  and  the 
even  shorter  one  on  the  Doncaster  the  following  morn- 
ing, still  stood  definitely  as  the  opening  of  the  door  in 
the  wall.  The  whole  thing  now  was  entirely  up  to 
him.     The  question  was,  would  he  be  up  to  it  ? 

The  Major  came  back  into  the  room  at  this  moment, 
looking  rather  worried. 

"I  suppose  you  don't  happen  to  know  the  actual 
date  the  Manchester  Castle  is  due  ?" 

Michael  did  not,  but  he  offered  to  find  out. 

"No.  I'll  see  about  it  in  the  morning.  She  seems 
suddenly  set  on  going  home  on  the  first  available  boat." 

"Miss  Drayton  ?" 

The  Major  nodded,  and  sat  down  again.  He  had 
found  Dinah's  sudden  decision  and  insistence  rather 
upsetting.  Somehow,  he  never  thought  of  them  leav- 
ing immediately.  There  was  no  need  to  rush  away. 
The  new  man  would  not  be  coming  out  for  a  while,  and 
in  any  case  the  Quinns  were  only  too  anxious  to  house 
them  indefinitely.  Now  she  talked  as  if  she  had  already 
had  her  boxes  packed.  "Oh,  Jeppy,  I  want  to  get  out 
of  the  place.     Don't  you  understand  ?" 

Even  if  he  did  understand,  getting  out  of  the  place 
as  hurriedly  as  all  that  was  hardly  practical.  He 
supposed,  since  they  would  not  want  the  expense  of 
carting  the  things  home,  that  there  would  have  to  be  a 
sale  of  all  their  own  things  from  the  Residency.  He 
could  see  to  all  that,  of  course  ;  but  there  were  so  many 
other  things  to  discuss  and  settle.    Not  the  least  being 
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the  question  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  do  when 
they  had  got  home.  But  even  that  question  she  had, 
seemingly  with  the  same  unnecessary  haste,  more  or 
less  settled. 

He  told  Michael  all  about  it  in  a  worried  fashion, 
realizing  that  though  the  fellow  might  have  an  irritating 
way  with  him  at  times,  he  was  a  sound  person  to  talk 
things  over  with. 

"It  seems  that  Mrs.  Quinn  knows  of  an  old  servant 
of  theirs  who  lets  rooms  in  Kensington.  Dinah  is 
cabhng  to  her.  She  seems  to  think  it  is  just  what 
they  want." 

"Rooms  in  Kensington  ?"  Michael  looked  queerly 
incredulous.  "But  surely  they  will  go  to  relatives — 
or  friends  ?" 

"There  are  no  near  relatives  now  left  on  Mrs.  Dray- 
ton's side,  I  feel  sure.  And  I  don't  think  Timothy  had 
any.  There's  the  widow  of  his  only  brother  living  in 
London.  I  met  her  at  lunch  once  on  leave,  and  she 
struck  me  as  being  a  most  unpleasant  woman.  In- 
spected me  through  a  lorgnette,  and  asked  if  I  were 
one  of  the  Berkshire  Jeppersons.  I  don't  know  of 
anyone  else.  And  friends  ?"  He  puffed  at  his  pipe 
reflectively.  "That's  the  drawback  to  this  kind  of 
life — get  out  of  touch  with  people  at  home.  Three  or 
four  months'  leave  every  two  years  doesn't  give  you 
much  time  for  picking  up  friends.  It  isn't  that  people 
change  towards  you,  but  a  great  deal  of  friendship  is, 
after  all,  a  habit,  and  one  ceases  to  become  a  habit, 
that's  all.  The  Draytons  probably  know  heaps  of 
people,  but  I  don't  suppose  there  is  anyone  Dinah  feels 
she  can  just  walk  in  on,  as  it  were.  Besides,  at  the 
moment — Mrs.  Drayton  being  as  she  is  .  .  ." 

"She  isn't  any  better  ?" 
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"No,"  said  the  Major  bluntly.  "And  for  once  I 
think  Harper  has  underrated  things.  I'll  doubt  if 
she'll  ever  be  any  better." 

"But  those  two  going  off  Uke  that  .   .  ." 

"Don't  I  know  it  ?"  The  Major  was  fierce.  "When 
I  think  .  .  ."  and  stopped,  looking  strangely  tired. 

It  didn't  do  to  think  too  much  these  days.  It  only 
led  to  a  senseless  railing  at  the  unfairness  of  his  having 
so  much  when  they  had  so  little.  So  much  that  he 
didn't  want  himself,  and  yet  couldn't  offer,  knowing 
instinctively  that  the  merest  suggestion  of  this  would 
hurt  Dinah — on  Timothy's  account. 

"Anyone,  of  course,  that  Mrs.  Quinn  knows  ought 
to  be  all  right." 

"It  isn't  only  that.  It's  going  off — alone.  Not  even 
anyone  on  the  boat.  The  Arkwrights  and  Daniels 
are  going  home  on  it,  but  they're  a  pretty  useless  lot, 
and  Dinah  can't  stand  them  anyway." 

He  got  up  and  helped  himself  to  a  drink,  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  he  spoke  again,  and  then  it  was 
with  a  patent  lack  of  ease. 

"I  say.  Heritage,  about  Winton.     Supposing " 

"We're  wasting  our  time  discussing  Winton," 
Michael  broke  in  unexpectedly.  "I  want  to  discuss 
myself." 

The  Major  passed  his  hand  rather  wearily  over  his 
head. 

"If  you're  feeling  as  though  you  must  apologize  for 
your  existence  once  again,  for  heaven's  sake  don't. 
Not  at  the  moment.  The  road  job  was  bound  to  be  only 
temporary  as  far  as  you  were  concerned,  in  any  case. 
Can't  think  what  made  you  stick  at  it  so  long." 

Michael  laughed  shortly.  "I'd  tell  you  if  I  thought 
it  would  interest  you." 
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"Something  else  will  come  along.  You  know  the 
place  and  nearly  everyone  knows  you.  There  won't  be 
the  same  difficulty  this  time  about  getting  a  job." 

"But  that's  just  it.     I  don't  want  one." 

The  Major  looked  at  him  and  put  down  his  glass 
rather  slowly.  His  mouth  had  fallen  into  tired  hues 
again.  Confound  the  fellow.  Weren't  there  enough 
people  already  being  troublesome  and  worrying  and 
disappointing  ?  Why  did  life  these  days  seem  to  hold 
so  many  hard  slaps  ?  It  was  a  surprise  to  find  exactly 
how  hard  a  slap  that  one  sentence  had  been.  It  was 
revealing.  It  showed  nothing  less,  in  fact,  that  his  waif 
and  stray  had  developed  into  a  prop  on  which  he  had 
unconsciously  been  leaning  of  late.  And  now  the 
prop  was  turning  out,  after  all,  to  be  merely  hollow 
wood. 

You  don '  t  want  a  j  ob  ?    That  means,  I  suppose ' ' 

"It  means,"  Michael  put  in  evenly,  "that  I  have  now 
decided  to  become  once  more  a  pukka  D.B.S." 

"I  thought  .  .  ."  the  Major  began  with  difficulty, 
and  paused  again. 

"You  thought  that  after  all  you  had  done  for  me, 
etcetera,  etcetera.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  feeling  like 
that.  But  there  is  one  big  thing  you  are  going  to  do 
for  me  still." 

"Am  I  ?" 

"You  are.  You're  going  to  treat  me  as  a  D.B.S. , 
an  undesirable,  or  anything  else  you  Uke,  and  you're 
going  to  ship  me  home  on  the  Manchester  Castle." 


PART   TWO 


CHAPTER    I 

It  was  just  four  o'clock  when  Dinah  and  Michael  drove 
up  to  8  Ruskin  Court,  S.W.3.  Four  o'clock  on  a  June 
afternoon  might  seem  a  most  propitious  time  to  arrive 
anywhere,  but  it  happened  to  be  one  of  June's  sulky 
days  when  she  shrouds  herself  in  grey  and  emits  cold 
sighs.  Dinah  privately  wondered  if  the  most  brilliant 
sunshine  would  light  up  Ruskin  Court.  The  name, 
suggesting  something  dignified  and  spacious,  had  not 
led  one  to  expect  a  double  row  of  tall  dark-red  houses 
whose  feet  stood  ankle  deep  in  basement  rails  and  whose 
ugly  heads  seemed  to  block  out  a  great  deal  of  the  sky. 
It's  very  air  of  stolid  respectability  was  oppressive  and 
depressing. 

Dinah  looked  at  Michael  and  Michael  smiled. 

"Well,  here  we  are." 

The  "we"  had  a  comforting,  companionable  sound, 
and  she  found  herself  unspeakably  glad  that  he  had 
insisted  on  coming  round  with  her  and  the  luggage. 
She  had  wanted  to  come  and  see  the  place  first  and  had 
been  grateful  to  Aunt  Emily,  who  had  met  their  train, 
for  taking  Felicity  to  her  flat  in  New  Brompton  Road 
to  tea.  Had  she  been  alone  with  Felicity  she  would 
have  unhesitatingly  given  a  fresh  order  to  the  taxi-man^ 
and  regardless  of  expense,  made  straight  for  one  of  the 
places  Timothy  had  always  taken  them  to  and  written 
regretful  excuses  to  Mrs.  Giddon. 

But  there  was  that  in  Michael's  eye  that  steadied 
an  involuntary  sense  of  panic. 

169 
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"Most  places,"  he  said,  as  they  found  themselves 
and  a  pile  of  luggage  on  the  narrow  pavement,  "look 
pretty  hopeless  at  first.  At  any  rate  let's  see  the 
Giddon  woman  before  we  actually  turn  tail." 

An  impUcit  faith  in  Jane  made  him  insist  on  this, 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  they  would  find  the 
"Giddon  woman"  to  be  a  buxom  motherly  soul  who 
would  take  the  Draytons  to  her  ample  bosom.  That 
faith  was  shaken  slightly  when  Mrs.  Giddon  opened  the 
door.  For  she  was  deplorably  fiat-chested,  and  there 
was  certainly  nothing  in  her  expression  that  even  re- 
motely suggested  the  maternal  instinct.  In  addition 
she  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  harsh  of  feature,  and  a  woman, 
apparently,  of  very  few  words.  Had  she  addressed 
those  few  words  to  the  floor  or  to  the  ceiling  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Michael,  feeling  badly  let  down  over  the 
fiat  chest,  might  have  jdelded  to  the  appeal  in  Dinah's 
eyes  and  on  his  own  responsibility  advised  consider- 
ation, at  any  rate. 

But  Martha  Giddon  had  never  done  anything  but 
look  people  straight  in  the  face,  and  for  this  alone 
Michael  put  a  first  mark  to  her  credit.  Also,  her  voice 
was  in  strange  contrast  to  her  features,  holding,  even 
after  years  in  Ruskin  Court,  the  soft  unmistakable 
burr  of  the  South. 

She  had  not  expected  them  to  arrive  so  soon,  she  told 
them,  leading  the  way  into  the  house,  and  brusquely 
superintending  the  depositing  of  the  luggage  in  the 
sHp  of  a  passage  that  called  itself  a  hall,  thus  nipping 
in  the  bud  Dinah's  carefuUy  prepared  little  speech  about 
their  mutual  link,  Mrs.  Quinn.  When  the  last  bag  had 
been  carried  in  she  eyed  the  collection  doubtfully,  and 
suggested  that  only  the  lighter  pieces  should  be  taken 
upstairs  for  the  moment. 
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Perhaps  the  whole  quivering  uncertainty  of  Dinah 
had  not  been  lost  on  her. 

Eventually  they  moved  upstairs  in  her  wake. 
Anything  was  better  than  standing  about  in  that 
gloomy  passage.  Of  course,  thought  Dinah,  negotia- 
ting the  strictly  utilitarian  staircase,  Felicity  could 
never  never  stay  in  a  place  like  this,  and  what  had  Jane 
been  thinking  of  ? 

"This,"  said  Martha  Giddon,  opening  a  door  in  the 
square  landing,  "is  your  room." 

Dinah  went  in,  closely  followed  by  Michael.  He 
sensed  that  it  was  the  only  thing  he  could  do  at  the 
moment — just  keep  very  close  to  her  and  so  help  to  fend 
off  the  sick  desolation  that  he  knew  was  sweeping  over 
her,  and  which  the  inspection  of  the  sitting-room  would 
only  probably  strengthen.  But  the  sitting-room  was  a 
surprise  to  them  both,  unused  as  they  were  to  the 
magical  properties  of  a  certain  type  of  London  house. 
It  was  a  back  room,  unexpectedly  large  and  light.  It 
was  also  simply  furnished.  No  Giddon  ancestors 
provided  mural  decoration.  The  carpet  was  good,  and 
being  of  nondescript  hue  was  on  harmonious  terms 
with  the  chairs  and  cushions.  Small  tables  and  shelves 
loaded  with  bric-ci-brac  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  two  long  windows  were  not  heavily 
shrouded  in  curtains,  and  through  them  one  actually 
saw  some  trees  in  their  early  summer  green. 

Dinah,  in  quick  relief,  met  Michael's  eyes.  She 
knew  they  were  both  trying  to  visualize  Felicity  in  this 
room  and  not  finding  it  impossible. 

"This  is  a  nice  room,  Mrs.  Giddon." 

"Yes,  better  than  the  front  one.  You  get  more 
sun." 

"Is  the  dining-room  on  the  same  floor  ?" 
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"The  dining-room  ?"  Martha  looked  almost  fero- 
cious in  her  surprise.  "But  you  have  your  meals  in 
here,  of  course.    Mrs.  Quinn  never  said " 

"Yes,  of  course."  Silly  of  her,  but  it  had  simply 
never  occurred  to  her  that  they  would  have  one  room 
to  hve  in  altogether.  She  met  Michael's  eyes  again 
and  summoned  a  smile.  If  only  one  could  go  asking 
practical  questions  that  had  to  be  answered.  If  only 
forbidden  thoughts  and  memories  would  not  rear  their 
unwelcome  heads.  Timothy.  How  Timothy  would 
have  hated  Ruskin  Court.  Would  he  have  blamed 
her  for  bringing  Felicity  to  such  a  place  ?  Oh,  what 
was  she  to  do  ? 

What  she  did  do  was  to  sit  down  very  suddenly  on 
the  nearest  chair. 

Mrs.  Giddon  looked  at  her.  "You'd  Uke  some  tea, 
I  expect  ?" 

"I'm  sure  she  would,"  Michael  answered.  "Much 
trouble  ?" 

"No,  sir,  not  at  all.  I'U  have  it  up  for  the  both  of 
you  in  a  jiffy." 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  half  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  Dinah  pulled  off  her  hat,  propped  her 
elbows  on  the  table  and  rested  her  chin  on  her  hands. 
Found,  after  a  minute  or  two,  quite  a  respectably  steady 
voice. 

"This  is  a  good  room,  Michael." 

"Rather.     I  think  you're  lucky." 

"The  hall  was  so  awful,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"Ghastly."  He  jerked  his  head  eloquently  towards 
the  door.     "I  think  that  is  going  to  be  all  right  too." 

"I  hope  so.     But  so  different  to  what  I  expected." 

He  nodded  :  "I  thought  she  would  have  generous 
lines  and  be  all  over  you." 
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"Perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  No  gush,  anjrway. 
And  her  voice  is  nice." 

"She  probably  cooks  jolly  well.  That  gaunt  type 
usually  does." 

"Its  all  very  clean  and  simple,  anyhow." 

What  else  could  she  find  to  say  ?  Like  a  game,  she 
thought  suddenly,  they  used  to  play  at  school.  Seeing 
how  many  words  you  can  make  out  of  "Constantinople". 
She  was  playing  it  now.  Seeing  how  many  good  points 
she  could  find  in  plain-featured  Martha  Giddon  and  her 
plainly  furnished  room.  Stupid  really,  when  the  real 
her  was  fighting  an  impulse  to  spring  to  her  feet  and 
say  :  "I  can't  stand  it  here.     I  can't.      I  can't." 

There  was  a  rattle  of  teacups  outside,  and  the  next 
moment  Mrs.  Giddon  appeared  with  a  tray  which  she 
put  on  the  table. 

"I'll  bring  up  the  tea  now — the  kettle's  just  on  the 
boil.     Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  bedrooms." 

Dinah  had  no  wish  to  see  anything  more  for  the 
moment,  but  she  got  up  submissively  enough. 

The  bedrooms  were  front  rooms  on  the  same  floor. 
Felicity's  was  quite  pleasant,  sizable  and  simply 
furnished.  Her  own,  a  smaller  one  leading  out  of  it, 
she  viewed  indifferently.  She  was  only  glad  that  while 
being  so  close  to  Felicity,  she  would  have  a  corner  to 
call  entirely  her  own.  She  went  back  to  Felicity's — 
weighing  its  possibilities.  If  Mrs.  Giddon  would  not 
mind  rearranging  the  furniture  just  a  little  so  that  the 
bed  could  be  pulled  out  nearer  the  window — and  if  she 
could  get  one  or  two  nice  cushions  for  that  settee  .  .  . 

She  went  on  playing  the  game.  Even  over  the  tea, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  deserved  full  marks,  being 
appetizing  and  daintily  served. 

"I'm  glad  I  came  ahead  just  to  see  everything  for 
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myself,"  she  said  when  they  found  themselves  alone 
once  more.  "I  shall  go  and  fetch  Felicity  as  soon  as 
we've  finished  tea.  I  don't  want  Aunt  Emily  round 
here  this  evening.  She'd  be  sure  to  say  everything  was 
quite  impossible.  She's  that  kind,  as  you  probably 
gathered  at  the  station."  She  passed  Michael's  cup 
to  him  with  a  travesty  of  a  smile.  "Funny,  isn't  it, 
but  I  should  have  said  the  same  thing — oh,  such  a  little 
time  ago.  Quite  impossible.  That's  the  frightening 
part  of  it,  Michael,  knowing  that  life  is  just  going  to  be 
that  in  future — trying  to  make  over  the  impossible 
into  the  possible." 

"Drink  your  tea,"  he  ordered  brusquely,  "and  for 
heaven's  sake  eat  something.  Have  a  scone.  I  told 
you  I  knew  a  good  cook  when  I  saw  one.  I  hope 
you'll  often  ask  me  to  tea." 

She  took  one  and  nibbled  at  it,  wondering  if  she 
would  ever  feel  hungry  again. 

"No,  I  shan't  ask  anyone  to  anything,  but  you  know 
where  we  are  if  you  want  to  come.  I'm  going  to  treat 
everyone  like  that  now.  Take  us  or  leave  us.  Besides, 
you'll  probably  be  much  too  busy  to  bother  with 
us." 

"Oh — much."     He  helped  himself  to  another  scone. 

"Seriously,  what  are  your  plans  ?" 

"Seriously,  I  haven't  any,  as  I  told  you  last  night. 
I'm  a  creature  of  moods,  not  plans.  I  shall  find 
somewhere  to  sleep  tonight.  Tomorrow,  I  shall 
probably  go  and  look  up  Gordon  Lee.  I  may  go  and 
see  if  the  family  lawyer  is  still  alive.  I  may  even  go 
and  see  my  uncle." 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "Funny,  you 
know,  after  all  these  years,  suddenly  feeUng  you  wanted 
to  come  home  again." 
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"Yes,  wasn't  it  ?"  He  produced  a  padcet  of  cigar- 
ettes and  offered  her  one.  "Do  you  think  the  good 
lady  objects  to  smoking  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  We'll  risk  it,  anyway.  Michael, 
couldn't  you  ask  her  if  she  has  a  vacant  room,  and  then 
you  could  come  here  ?" 

He  struck  a  match  rather  sharply.  "Too  respectable 
and  'refaned'  an  atmosphere.  I'm  going  to  try  to 
write  a  play.  Brains  go  better  with  a  lean-to  roof  and 
starvation  diet." 

"Don't  overdo  the  starvation  diet." 

"I  promise  to  have  a  square  meal  occasionally." 

He  sincerely  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  keep 
that  promise.  His  cash  in  hand  at  that  moment  was 
exactly  seven  pounds,  ten  shillings  and  five  pence  ;  and 
where  more  was  to  come  from  when  that  was  exhausted 
lay  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  The  Major  had  made  him- 
self personally  responsible  for  a  first-class  passage  home, 
with  all  the  joy  in  the  world,  despite  his  gruff  :  "Sorry 
you're  leaving.  Heritage.  Shall  miss  you."  So  im- 
measurably relieved  had  he  been  at  his  going  home  with 
the  Draytons  that  he  had  accepted  Michael's  easy 
assurance  that  "something  would  turn  up",  and  that 
he  would  probably  find  the  oily  uncle  and  eat  humble- 
pie  without  much  question.  He  had,  however,  in- 
sisted on  a  "loan",  and  had  cut  short  Michael's  protest 
with  a  brusque,  "Not  doing  it  for  you.  You  look  after 
those  two." 

Michael,  having  quite  considerable  savings  from  the 
road  job  as  well,  had  therefore  left  Manela  feeHng  a 
man  of  untold  wealth.  Absurd  how  that  wealth  had 
dwindled  during  the  voyage.  The  Major,  knowing 
what  a  first-class  passage  entailed,  had  made  provision 
for  that  in  the  "loan"  ;  but  even  he  had  not  taken  into 
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consideration  what  travelling  with  anyone  like  the 
Dray  tons  would  mean.  Dinah  herself,  with  a  money 
sense  still  in  embryo,  would  have  been  simply  horrified 
had  she  realized  how  much  she  had  assisted  the 
dwindling.  An  occasional  soft  drink  was  such  a  little 
thing,  and  sometimes  she  had  signed  her  own  chits. 
Other  times  Michael  had  signed  them.  There  were 
other  Uttle  things.  Days  ashore.  Stupid  things,  all 
so  trifling  in  themselves,  but  adding  up  to  an  alarming 
total  after  some  weeks.  He  felt  furious  that  it  should 
matter.  It  was  plain  hell  when  you  wanted  to  give 
your  divinity  the  world  and  everything  in  it  to  have  to 
think  twice  about  an  insipid  lemon  squash.  He  had 
also  been  obliged  to  get  himself  some  clothes  in  Port 
Said. 

He  had  imagined  that  he  and  Worry  had  long  ago 
bidden  each  other  an  eternal  farewell,  but  apparently 
not.  It  was  with  him  once  more  nebulous,  but  nagging. 
Gordon  Lee  was  only  interested  in  him  as  a  playwright, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  use  Red  Tape  it  might 
be  months  before  The  Street  Below  could  be  made 
shipshape  enough  to  present  to  him.  The  family 
lawyer,  old  Penning,  would  be  friendly  but  of  no 
practical  assistance.  He  regarded  Stuart  Heritage 
and  eating  humble-pie  as  a  very  last  resort  and  by  no 
means  a  dependable  one,  and  frankly  he  found  the 
prospect  of  job-hunting  simply  appaUing.  AppaUing, 
anywhere,  but  especially  in  this  country  entailing  the 
ghastly  farce  of  keeping  up  appearances.  He  laughed 
suddenly,  but  was  only  aware  of  it  when  Dinah  inquired, 
"What's  the  joke  ?" 

"Oh,  it  isn't  one,  really.  I  was  only  thinking  of 
something  I  heard  the  other  day.  About  a  man  going 
to  apply  for  a  job  and  the  head  of  the  firm  saying  : 
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'Can't  see  anyone  else  today.  Too  busy.  Tell  him  to 
send  in  his  collar.'  " 

"His  collar  ?  Oh,  I  see.  Yes,  that's  rather  good ; 
but  what  made  you  think  of  that  then  ?" 

"A  diverting  train  of  thought.  Trjdng  to  realize 
I'm  once  more  in  a  land  where  clean  linen  is  of  para- 
mount importance." 

"Is  it  ?" 

"It's  all  some  people  here  judge  men  by." 

"What  do  you  judge  them  by  ?"  she  asked  curiously. 

"I  don't." 

"Then  your  plays  will  all  be  unmoral  and  popular. 
Have  some  more  tea." 

"No,  thanks.  Oughtn't  we  to  be  making  tracks  for 
your  aunt's  ?" 

"Yes." 

But  she  got  up  rather  reluctantly,  reaUzing,  with  a 
faint  sense  of  disloyalty  to  FeUcity,  that  that  one  hour's 
respite  had  been  very  welcome.  Now  for  a  renewed 
bracing  of  self — and  her  hat.  She  was  just  stooping  to 
pick  this  up  from  the  floor  when  a  sound  from  the  hall 
below  made  her  straighten  herself  with  an  exclamation 
of  annoyance.  Voices.  One  in  particular,  strident  and 
unmistakable. 

"Oh,  confound  her,  Michael,  I  so  particularly  told 
her  we'd  come  round  and  fetch  Fehcity.  Sort  of  thing 
she  would  do.  Only  wants  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place 
this  is." 

"ShaU  I  go  ?" 

"No,  for  heaven's  sake,  stay.  Outstay  her,  if 
possible,  and  if  you  can  prevent  her  from  being  offensive 
to  Mrs.  Giddon " 

"I'll  do  my  best." 

She  went  out  on  to  the  landing  and  the  voice  was 
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now  perfectly  audible  to  him  and,  he  supposed,  to  any- 
one else  in  the  house. 

"Why  are  your  boxes  still  in  the  hall,  Din-ah  ?  You 
should  have  got  the  woman  to  carry  them  up  with  the 
taxi-man.  No  good  being  slack  with  these  people. 
Must  begin  as  you  mean  to  go  on.  She'll  only  take 
advantage  of  you.     That  kind  always  does." 

"It  was  my  doing,"  came  Dinah's  voice,  very  evenly, 
"I  was  not  sure " 

"If  you  were  going  to  stay.  Well,  I  don't  blame 
you,  I'm  sure.  This  will  never  do  for  your  poor  mother. 
Quite  impossible.  Who  ever  recommended  you  to  this 
place  must  be  mad.  An  old  maid  of  theirs,  I  think  you 
said.  That  accounts  for  it.  Probably  got  a  financial 
interest  in  the  concern  herself.  People  have  no 
scruples." 

The  idea  of  Jane  trjdng  to  make  money  out  of 
them  through  Mrs.  Giddon  might  have  been  amusing 
if  one  was  in  the  mood  to  be  amused.     Dinah  was  not. 

"We're  lucky  to  get  the  rooms,"  she  said  shortly, 
"and  why  did  you  bother  to  come  round.  Aunt  Emily  ? 
I  was  just  coming  to  Cranwell  Court  now.  Felicity, 
this  is  our  room.  We  have  a  back  one  because  it  gets 
more  sun." 

A  moment  later  she  came  into  the  room,  her  arm 
through  Mrs.  Drayton's,  with  Aunt  Emily  following 
closely  behind. 

Emily  Masefield  was  quite  a  good-looking  woman 
with  a  totally  erroneous  idea  of  Emily  Masefield.  She 
imagined  she  was  very  much  a  woman  of  the  world, 
with  illustrious  antecedents  and  enviable  savoir  /aire. 
She  always  saw  herself  as  a  tall,  imposing  figure,  being 
impressive  and  rather  awe-inspiring,  and  for  this 
leasori     dressed     in     careful     black    and    sometimes 
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using  a  lorgnette.  Not  always,  because  a  tactless 
condolence  with  supposed  optical  weakness  had  aroused 
a  very  real  vanity  of  having  perfect  eyesight  at  fifty- 
two. 

Beside  her,  Felicity  appeared  as  a  pastel,  delicately 
executed  against  a  heavy  crayon,  for  Felicity,  even  on 
this  grey  June  day,  was  in  her  favourite  shade  of 
mauve,  and  looking  picturesque.  Smiling  as  she 
surveyed  the  room  in  obedience  to  Dinah's  rather 
anxious,  "There,  darling." 

"What  a  nice  room.  But  the  stairs  are  very  awk- 
ward, aren't  they  ?  I  can't  think  why  they  must  make 
them  so  steep." 

A  casual  observer  would  have  seen  no  change  at 
all  in  Felicity  Drayton  as  she  stood  there,  making 
irrelevant  remarks.  Even  her  vague  recognition  of 
Michael  (whom  she  had  seen  daily  for  the  last  month 
or  so)  was  not  extraordinary.  But  a  keen  one  would 
have  noticed  at  once  that  the  placidness  of  the  pretty 
eyes  bordered  on  vacancy,  and  her  next  remark  was 
revealing. 

"Yes,  very  nice,  Dinah.  And  you've  had  tea  here, 
I  see."  She  eyed  the  teacups  benignly.  "How  kind 
of  Mr.  Heritage  to  give  you  tea.  I'll  come  one  day  if 
he'll  ask  me,  but  we  mustn't  stay  long  now.  I  think 
your  aunt  wants  to  get  back  early  for  something  or 
other." 

It  was  that  kind  of  thing  that  brought  the  stark  look 
into  Dinah's  eyes  and  tightened  up  her  throat  and  made 
speech  impossible.  Michael,  watching  her  effort  to 
say  something,  went  to  the  rescue,  but  not  quickly 
enough. 

"Don^t  be  silly,  Felicity,"  Mrs.  Masefield  was  saying 
briskly,  but  with  no  intentional  unkindness;  "this  is 
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your  room.  This  is  where  you  are  going  to  live.  Now 
let  Dinah  show  you  the  bedroom  and  take  off  your  hat 
and  coat,  then  you'll  feel  more  at  home.  Though 
goodness  knows,"  she  added  in  an  audible  voice  to 
no  one  in  particular,  "it'll  be  difficult  enough  for  the 
poor  soul  to  think  of  this  as  home,  remembering 
what  she's  been  used  to.     I  must  say " 

"Don't,"  broke  in  a  desperate  Dinah.  "Oh,  here's 
Mrs.  Giddon."  She  turned  with  genuine  reUef  to 
the  tall  figure  who  had  just  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
"Fehcity,  this  is  Mrs.  Giddon.  Oh,  but  of  course,  you 
saw  her  downstairs." 

Felicity  smiled  assent  and  Mrs.  Giddon  suggested 
fresh  tea. 

"No,  thank  you ;  they've  had  tea.  I  was  just  going 
to  show  my  mother  the  bedrooms.  Perhaps  you'll 
come  with  us." 

She  gave  Michael  a  look  which  he  rightly  interpreted 
as,  "Hang  on  to  Aunt  Emily."  Knowing  that  the 
good  lady  was  just  approaching  the  stage  when  she 
would  have  to  be  offensive  to  someone,  she  was  deter- 
mined that  that  someone  should  not  be  Mrs.  Giddon. 
Michael,  she  knew,  would  not  mind. 

He  did  not,  for  Emily  Masefield,  as  a  type,  appealed 
to  him  strongly.  Could  be  trusted,  in  any  drama,  to 
amuse  the  stalls  and  convulse  the  gaUery.  She,  for 
her  part,  was  quite  wilHng  to  be  hung  on  to,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  size  up  this  young  man  who  called 
Dinah  by  her  Christian  name  and  seemed  so  much  at 
his  ease.  As  an  experienced  campaigner  she  felt  she 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  placing  him.  As  an 
exceedingly  alert  one  he  found  great  entertainment  in 
foiling  somewhat  clumsy  attempts.  At  last  she  was 
forced  to  descend  to  blatant  catechism. 
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"You're  Government,  I  suppose  ?"  ^ 

"Oh,  dear  me — no." 

"But  they  knew  you  in  Manela  ?" 

"Merely  as  a  passing  ship." 

Her  eyes  appraised  him.  Quite  presentable  craft, 
anyway. 

"I  had  an  idea  that  you'd  known  them  for  some  time. 
Known  them  well." 

She  now  eyed  the  tea-table.  Something  rather 
intimate  about  that,  to  her  mind.  Two  chairs  quite 
close  to  each  other.  The  fag-ends  of  two  cigarettes 
sharing  a  grave  in  a  cup. 

"One  gets  to  know  people  quite  well  pretty  quickly 
abroad,  you  know." 

"No,  I  don't.  England's  always  been  good  enough 
forme." 

"It's  got  to  be  good  enough  for  me  now." 

"You're  staying  in  London  ?" 

He  shrugged.  "Needs  must.  Other  places  don't 
provide  so  much  free  sleeping  accommodation.  The 
Embankment  on  starry  nights  and  St.  Martin's  cr5npt 
on  wet  ones." 

The  coldness  of  her  eye  intimated  that  that  kind  of 
remark  did  not  appeal  to  her  sense  of  humour.  She 
looked  at  him  again,  and  came  to  the  awful  conclusion 
that  it  had  been  made  in  all  seriousness.  That,  in  fact, 
it  was  only  a  facetious  way  of  telling  her  that  he  was 
one  of  those  impossible  men  who  not  only  had  no 
future  but  no  present. 

Heavens,  what  was  Dinah  thinking  of  ?  Couldn't 
the  child  see  that  altered  circumstances  only  doubled 
the  need  for  discretion  ?  She  would  have  to  speak  to 
her  about  this,  and  meanwhile  one  might  treat  this 
self-assured  young  waster  to  a  little  gentle  snubbing. 
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"Well,  for  my  part,  Mr.  Herridge — 


"Heritage,"  he  corrected,  with  firmness,  and,  remem- 
bering the  Major,  added  smoothly  as  the  others  came 
back  into  the  room,  "one  of  the  Surrey  Heritages." 

He  got  up  to  go  soon  after  that.  Aunt  Emily  obviously 
being  determined  to  outstay  him,  and  Dinah,  going  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs  with  him,  inquired  rather  forlornly, 
"When  shall  we  see  you  again  ?" 

"Very  shortly.  I'll  have  to  come  and  tell  you  the  result 
of  my  various  interviews,  if  any.  You'll — keep  smiling  ? ' ' 

"I'll  try." 

She  went  back  into  the  room  where  Aunt  Emily 
awaited  her  with  a  resolute  eye. 

"Din-ah,  I  feel  I  must " 

' ' Heavens  ! ' '   Dinah  said  suddenly.    '  'What's  that  ? ' ' 

That  was  the  unmistakable  sound  of  someone 
descending  the  stairs  with  alarming  and  quite  unpre- 
meditated velocity.     She  rushed  out  on  to  the  landing. 

"Michael — are  you  all  right  ?" 

"Perfectly,  thanks."  A  reassuring  laugh  came  from 
below.  "But  for  heaven's  sake  take  care  of  that  mat 
at  the  top.     You'll  all  be  breaking  your  necks." 

"Right  you  are.     Good-bye." 

She  went  back  to  the  room  again.  Aunt  Emily's 
eye  was  still  resolute. 

"Din-ah,  who  are  the  Surrey  Heritages  ?" 

"Heritages  from  Surrey,  I  suppose,"  Dinah  said 
unhelpfully. 

Supposing  he  had  broken  his  neck.  She  caught  her 
breath  sharply,  an  unexpected  sense  of  desolation 
sweeping  over  her  at  the  very  thought.  In  that 
moment  she  realized  that  he  was  actually  the  only 
person  in  London  on  whom  she  could  absolutely  rely. 
She  did  so  hope  he  would  be  careful  crossing  the  roads. 


CHAPTER    II 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter,  Michael  found  the  next 
morning,  getting  an  interview  with  Gordon  Lee,  but 
by  dint  of  much  'phoning  and  persistence  he  managed 
to  arrange  one  the  following  day  at  two  o'clock  at  the 
Randolph  Theatre.  He  arrived  punctually,  but  had  to 
wait  in  a  small  ante-room  for  half  an  hour,  during  which 
time  he  was  not  unimpressed.  When  he  was  at  last 
admitted  into  the  great  man's  presence  his  opening 
sentence  was  a  tactful  tribute  to  the  manager's 
importance. 

"You  remind  me  of  a  definition  of  an  island,  Mr.  Lee. 
A  human  being  entirely  surrounded  by  secretaries." 

Gordon  Lee  smiled  at  this,  not  ill  pleased,  although 
his  inaccessabiUty  was  not  a  pose.  The  world  was 
full  of  people  writing  plays,  he  told  Michael,  and  the 
theatre  would  be  full  of  them,  and  his  own  house  too 
if  he  didn't  keep  an  efficient  bodyguard. 

"That  makes  me  feel  I'm  making  a  nuisance  of 
myself." 

"It  needn't.  Shouldn't  have  seen  you  if  I  hadn't 
wanted  to.  Sit  down.  When  did  you  arrive  in  London  ?" 

"The  day  before  yesterday." 

Gordon  Lee,  remembering  the  persistence  as  reported 
by  his  bodyguard,  smiled  again. 

"You  haven't  wasted  much  time." 

"I  have  none  to  waste." 

He  took  the  chair  Lee  had  indicated.  A  hard-backed 
chair,  in  keeping  with  the  austere  appointments  of  the 
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room.  Gordon  Lee,  at  a  massive  roll-top  desk, 
appeared  absurdly  insignificant,  and  yet  one  had  only 
to  meet  his  eyes  to  remember  his  amazing  personaUty. 

He  could  hardly  hope  that  his  own  personaUty  had 
made  much  impression  on  Gordon  Lee,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  had  not.  He  was  pigeon-holed  in  that  well- 
stocked,  orderly  mind  as  a  name  connected  with  a 
clever  sketch,  and  consequently  labelled,  "Michael 
Heritage.  A  find.  Distinctly  promising.  Keep  an 
eye  on  him.     Don't  let  anyone  else  get  hold  of  him." 

Had  Michael  known  of  this  label  he  might  have 
minded  less  the  knock-out  disappointment  that  he  was 
about  to  have.  Gordon  Lee  had  done  nothing  about 
Red  Tape.  The  play  for  which  he  had  wanted  it  as  a 
curtain  raiser  was  not  coming  on.  He  had  got  hold  of 
another  thing  instead  with  a  Lester  Gumming  part  in 
it.  A  sure  proposition.  The  other  thing  would  have 
been  a  speculation  only. 

"And  I've  had  too  much  of  that  to  please  me  lately. 
I'm  sorry  about  your  thing,  though,  Heritage.  Believe 
it  would  have  made  a  small  hit,  although,  as  you  know, 
the  day  of  curtain  raisers  is  past.  People  Uke  a 
good  three-act  play.  I  suppose  you  haven't  got  one 
ready  to  let  me  see." 

Michael,  fighting  down  acute  depression,  said  he  was 
working  on  something,  and  proceeded  to  produce  the 
skeleton  of  The  Street  Below,  when  he  was  cut  short  by 
a  gesture. 

"Ideas  in  the  nude  are  no  good  to  me  Get  some 
clothes  on  them  and  let  me  see  the  finished  thing." 

"It  may  be  some  time  before  it  is  finished.  I  can't 
work  quickly." 

"All  the  better,  I  should  say,  if  you  can  get  the  same 
polish  on  it  as  you  did  in  Red  Tape." 
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"Yes,  but " 

The  thing  was  that  he  could  not  afford  to  take  a 
long  time  poHshing  The  Street  Below.  The  thing  had 
to  be  ready  there  and  then  before  his  capital  of  seven 
pounds  dwindled  away  altogether.  And  yet  another 
thought  struck  him. 

"You'll  have  the  new  thing  running  for  some  time  ?" 

"Yes ;  but  that  needn't  worry  you.  I  can  always 
^Q,t  a  good  thing  placed." 

"I've  got  to  succeed,"  Michael  said,  almost  to  him- 
self, "I  must  succeed.  So  much  depends  on  it.  Every- 
thing depends  on  it,  I  don't  mind  saying  that  your  not 
being  able  to  use  Red  Tape  is  a  blow." 

"Oh,  well!"  Gordon  Lee  shrugged.  "A  curtain 
raiser.     You're  capable  of  bigger  things  than  that." 

The  'phone  on  his  desk  rang  at  this  moment,  and  he 
broke  off  with  a  word  of  apology  to  answer  it.  A 
rather  lengthy  conversation  followed.  Michael  let  his 
eyes  wander  round  the  room  and  finally  rest  on  Gordon 
Lee's  desk.  A  miracle  of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
Not  a  thing  was  out  of  place,  and  he  wondered  if  one 
of  the  jobs  of  the  spectacled  young  women  was  to  change 
the  blotting-paper  every  hour.  Even  The  Times, 
which  he  felt  quite  certain  would  be  read  early  in  the 
day  and  very  thoroughly,  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been 
opened.  It  was  lying,  neatly  folded,  at  his  elbow. 
He  glanced  at  it  casually,  and  his  own  name  met  his 
eyes  under  "Deaths — continued". 

He  took  up  the  paper  and  read  with  detached 
interest.  His  uncle  had  been  so  long  dead  to  him  that 
his  actual  obituary  notice  meant  little  except  that  he 
was  no  longer  there,  even  as  a  last  resort.  He  had 
died  suddenly  of  heart  failure,  and  all  communications 
were  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Penning  &  Lawson, 
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Solicitors,  Bloomsbury  Square.  Funeral  arrangements 
would  be  announced  later.  There  were  to  be  no 
flowers. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Heritage " 

He  raised  his  head,  realized  that  Gordon  Lee  had 
replaced  the  receiver  and  was  now  addressing  him.  He 
put  the  paper  down  again  with  an  apology. 

"Fact  is,  I've  just  seen  the  death  of  an  uncle." 

"What !  Stuart  Heritage  ?  I  saw  it  this  morning. 
He's  a  big  noise  in  the  City,  isn't  he  ?  Was  he  married  ?" 

"Great  Scott,  no.  I  imagine  I'm  the  only  Heritage 
left.  Our  family  tree  seems  to  have  as  many  branches 
on  it  as  a  walking-stick." 

"Then  you'll  come  in  for  the  money  ?" 

"No.  The  old  boy  and  I  have  been  dead  to  each 
other  for  years." 

"I  rather  hope  you're  right.  A  ready-made  fortune 
wouldn't  help  to  get  that  play  of  yours  finished." 

"A  ready-made  fortune  is  never  hkely  to  come  my 
way." 

But  after  he  had  left  the  Randolph  and  was  walking 
down  Shaftesbury  Avenue  towards  Piccadilly,  the 
supposition  that  he  might  be  Stuart  Heritage's  heir 
came  dodging  back  in  his  mind.  He  tried  to  laugh  at 
it  and  failed.  He  tried  to  think  that  a  fortune  dropping 
at  his  feet  at  the  precise  moment  he  wanted  it  savoured 
too  much,  much  too  much,  of  popular  fiction.  Not 
the  sort  of  thing  that  ever  happened  to  anyone  in  real 
Hfe.  Yet  facts  were  facts.  Stuart  Heritage  had  to 
leave  his  money  to  someone,  and  he,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
was  his  only  kith  and  kin.  Hard,  perhaps,  but  surely, 
being  a  Heritage,  just.  And  the  fact  that  old  Penning 
was  still  his  man  of  business  argued  well. 

He  had  reached  the  Circus  now  and  looking  up  at 
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the  big  clock  saw  that  it  was  not  yet  four  o'clock. 
Impulsively  he  dived  down  a  subway  and  the  next 
minute  was  taking  a  ticket  to  Russell  Square. 

In  a  remarkably  short  time  after  that  he  was  being 
informed  by  a  self-important  office-boy,  who  had  held 
out  small  hopes  of  his  being  seen  that  day,  that  he  was 
to  go  right  up  to  Mr.  Fenning's  room. 

"First  floor.     Second  door " 

"I  know  my  way,"  Michael  said  shortly. 

Of  course  he  did.  It  was  all  so  very  famiUar,  that 
steep  dark  staircase,  that  small  linoleum-covered 
landing,  the  large  drab  door  that  was  still  shouting  for 
a  coat  of  paint. 

He  rapped  briskly  on  one  of  its  shabby  panels  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  walked  in. 

James  Fenning  got  up  from  his  desk  as  he  entered. 
To  Michael  he  had  changed  as  little  as  his  surroundings. 
Just  the  same  withered-looking,  white-haired  man, 
except  that  the  pince-nez  had  given  place  to  horn- 
rimmed glasses  that  seemed  too  large  and  weighty  for 
his  thin  nose. 

"Well,  well,  this  is  a  surprise !"  He  came  forward 
and  grasped  Michael's  hand  warmly.  "Amazing — 
you  walking  in  like  this.  I  was  just  wondering  if  you 
were  still  alive  and  where  I  should  begin  looking  for 
you." 

Michael  sat  down  rather  suddenly  in  the  chair  that 
had  been  pulled  forward.  So  things  did,  after  all, 
happen  in  real  life. 

"Your  uncle — you  know " 

"Yes,  I  saw  the  notice  in  The  Times  just  now.  I 
only  landed  in  England  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"Well,  well.     And  how  are  things  with  you  ?" 

"Bad  enough  for  you  to  say,  'I  told  you  so.'     Do  you 
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remember  that  morning  ?  It  was  in  December,  a 
perfectly  foul  day." 

"I  do." 

Yes,  he  remembered  it  perfectly.  Remembered, 
as  though  it  had  been  yesterday,  the  whirlwind 
entrance  of  young  Michael  demanding  his  mother's 
legacy,  then  in  solid  Government  stock.  No  arguing 
of  any  use.  One  might  as  weU  have  talked  to  the 
trees  outside.  But  he  had  been  very  sorry,  very  sorry. 
He  had  liked  the  lad,  and  to  a  certain  extent  had 
sympathized  with  him.  Now,  looking  at  the  man 
facing  him,  he  felt  "I  told  you  so"  was  hardly  justij&ed. 
Michael  Heritage  may  have  lost  his  money  but  he  had 
gained  experience  and  an  understanding  of  life.  One 
could  see  it  in  a  new  firmness  of  chin  and  the  expression 
of  his  eyes. 

"Pockets  not  stuffed  with  gold,  eh  ?" 

"Perfectly  empty,  to  be  frank." 

He  could  afford  to  smile,  knowing  from  old  Fenning's 
first  words  that  his  uncle  had  remembered  him.  A 
few  thousands  even  would  float  him  off  the  rocks  for 
ever,  and  make  all  the  dreams  in  the  world  come  true. 
But  Stuart  Heritage  must  have  been  worth  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  if  a  penny.  Rows  of  noughts  marshalled 
themselves  before  his  eyes  and  made  him  dizzy. 

"Your  uncle  has  left  you  a  hundred  a  year — to  be 
paid  quarterly." 

A  cool  breeze  came  in  through  the  open  window 
and  stirred  the  papers  on  the  desk.  He  watched 
James  Fenning's  thin  white  hand  anchor  them  with 
paper-weights.  The  action  seemed  symbolic  at  that 
moment  of  the  weighing  down  of  his  own  ambitions 
and  dreams.  Would  something  all  through  hfe  prevent 
them  from  having  full  play  and  fluttering  upwards  ? 
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"Generous  enough,"  he  said  slowly  at  last,  "in  the 
circumstances,  I  suppose.  After  all,  I  never  gave  him 
any  reason  to  think  well  of  me.  What  was  he  worth, 
exactly  ?" 

"Roughly,  about  four  hundred  thousand." 

Four  hundred  thousand.  One  hundred  a  year.  He 
wished  Penning  would  stop  fidgeting  with  those  paper- 
weights. 

"And  what  happens  to  that  ?" 

"Your  uncle's  one  hobby  was  archaeology,  as  perhaps 
you  remember.     The  bulk  of  his  money  goes  to " 

"It  would.  If  it  had  been  orphans  or  even  lost  dogs. 
I've  always  loathed  'remains',  anyway." 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  other  said,  sensing  the  bitterness. 
"I  did  my  best  for  you.  But  you  must  remember  we 
didn't  even  know  if  you  were  still  alive.  The  legacy 
was  to  hold  good  for  two  years.  If  I  failed  in  that 
time  to  get  in  touch  with  you  it  was  to  be " 

"Chucked  into  the  earth  with  the  rest.  I  almost 
wish  I  could  afford  to  chuck  it  there  now.  But  I 
can't.  A  hundred  a  year  is,  after  all,  a  hundred  a 
year." 

"It  is,"  agreed  the  lawyer  dryly,  "if,  as  you  say, 
you  are  on  the  rocks." 

"I'm  that  all  right,  and  I  can't  see  my  way  clear  to 
floating  off  them  for  a  bit." 

"I  can  give  you  something  to  go  on  with,"  he 
began  tentatively. 

"Which  I  shall  accept  gratefully.  I  suppose  you 
can't  also  give  me  the  address  of  a  back  attic  where  I 
can  sit  down  cheaply  and  finish  a  play." 

Penning  looked  at  him  slowly.  "Still  writing — • 
then  ?" 

"No,  I'm  not  still  writing,  I've  only  just  begim." 
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"I  had  hoped  .  .  ."  He  broke  off,  and  played  with  a 
pen  on  the  desk.  After  a  short  silence  he  spoke  again, 
"I  might  help  you  about  a  room.  A  woman  who  used 
to  clean  for  us  lets  ropms.  She  gave  me  her  address  in 
case  I  heard  of  anyone.  Afraid  it  wouldn't  be  up  to 
much,  but  you  can  go  and  see.  One  of  those  backwaters 
of  Brompton  Road,  I  beheve." 

Soon  after  that  Michael  got  up  to  go.  James 
Penning,  also  standing,  looked  at  him  rather  anxiously. 

"Let  me  have  an  address  as  soon  as  you  can,  won't 
you  ?    And  if  there's  anything  else  I  can  do " 

"Good  of  you  to  have  done  so  much.  Have  to  thank 
you  for  this  hundred,  I  know.  The  Uttle  black  sheep 
is  grateful,  which  is  more  than  Roman  remains  will  be." 

He  went  out  laughing.  Left  to  himself,  James 
Penning  shook  his  head  slowly.  Queer  lot,  the 
Heritages.     Extremely  queer. 

And  going  westwards  on  the  top  of  a  bus,  Michael 
was  thinking  just  the  same.  Three  men  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  who  had  never  been  anything  but  just 
up  against  one  another  all  the  time.  His  father  and 
uncle  had  never,  during  his  Ufetime  at  any  rate,  met 
without  cold  disagreement  being  the  result.  He 
himself  had  hurt  and  offended  them  both  in  every  way 
he  could,  and  now  he  was  actually  wondering  why  he 
might  have  counted  more  than  Roman  remains. 

Something  of  all  this  he  tried  to  tell  Dinah  that  even- 
ing. He  had  not  meant  to  go  round  again  so  soon  to 
Ruskin  Court,  but  seemed  unable  to  stay  away. 
It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  Mrs.  Giddon  showed  him 
into  the  room,  and  he  found  Dinah  alone,  sitting  at  the 
table  writing  letters.  She  jumped  up  quickly  when 
she  saw  him,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  expression 
in  her  eyes. 
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"Oh,  Michael,  how  nice !  I  felt  it  would  be  days 
before  we  saw  you  again  ?" 

"Isn't  it  days  ?" 

"Two." 

"Unbelievably  long  ones,  then." 

"Unbelievably,"  she  echoed  feelingly ;  "but  then 
the  first  few  days  in  any  strange  place  are  always 
endless." 

"How  have  things  been  going  ?" 

She  smiled.     "Oh — ^just  going." 

Felicity,  it  transpired,  had  gone  off  to  bed  early  with 
a  slight  headache,  and  she  was  writing  to  Jane. 

"Pages.     All  about  everything.     I  promised." 

"Do  you  want  to  finish  it  tonight  ?" 

"No,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?" 

He  gave  her  a  cigarette,  lit  hers  and  his  own  and 
having  pulled  forward  a  big  chair  for  her,  settled  himself 
comfortably  in  another.  He  had  come  round  full  of  his 
day's  doings,  but  somehow  was  in  no  hurry  now  to 
get  them  off  his  chest.  It  was  so  restful  just  sitting 
here  by  the  open  window  in  the  subdued  light.  It  was 
a  great  deal  more  than  restful ;  but  after  a  time  he  felt 
bound  to  break  the  silence  and  begin  to  talk. 

"And  so  there  I  was,"  he  got  to  at  last,  "tearing 
round  to  the  solicitor's  with  visions  of  myself  as  one  of 
the  idle  rich,  only  to  learn  that  I  had  been  left  a  princely 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Even  for 
that  I  had  to  thank  old  Fenning." 

"I'm  sorry — if  you  were  yearning  for  thousands, 
Michael,  but  I'm  rather  surprised  too." 

"Why  ?" 

"Because  you're  the  type  that  doesn't  seem  a  bit 
interested  in  money." 
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"It  isn't  a  question  of  type,"  he  said  slowly.  "We 
can  all  go  on  saying  with  perfect  truth  that  we're  not 
interested  in  money  as  long  as  we  don't  hanker  over 
the  things  money  can  make  possible.  Then  we  realize 
its  power  and  are  ready  to  do  it  homage.  I  have  not 
been  interested  in  money  up  to  date,  because  honestly 
I  have  not  wanted  it  to  do  much  for  me." 

"And  now — you  do  ?" 

"And  now — /  do.  Now — I  beUeve  I  could  even 
work  up  the  commercial  spirit  over  my  writing." 

"You're  changing  ?"     Her  tone  was  almost  fearful. 

He  smiled.  "No.  Only  waking  up.  And  talking 
of  waking  up,  I  have  acquired  a  bed-sitting-room  in  the 
house  of  one  Mrs.  Mason,  whose  chief  qualification  in 
her  own  opinion  seems  to  be  that  she  'cleaned  Mr. 
Penning  for  years'." 

She  looked  anxious.  "Are  you  going  to  be  comfort- 
able ?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  shall  get  more  copy  out  of 
Mrs.  Mason,  I  feel  sure,  than  I  should  have  out  of  your 
Mrs.  Giddon." 

"You  see  everybody  behind  footlights  all  the  time, 
don't  you  ?" 

He  laughed.  "I  shall  have  to  try  to  in  future  if  a 
fortune's  got  to  be  made." 

"What  do  you  want  such  a  lot  of  money  for  all  of  a 
sudden  ?"  she  asked  curiously.  "You  sound  des- 
perate." 

"That  rather  describes  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  hear 
Mrs.  Giddon  mounting  the  stairs.  Do  you  think  she's 
coming  to  turn  me  out  ?" 

Mrs.  Giddon  was  certainly  mounting  the  stairs,  but 
only  with  a  letter  that  had  just  come  by  the  evening 
post. 
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She  laid  it  on  the  table,  asked  if  Mrs.  Drayton  would 
be  wanting  anything  that  night,  and  then,  switching 
on  a  light,  left  the  room  again, 

"Bit  petrifying,  isn't  she  ?" 

"Not  really.     I'm  going  to  like  her,  Michael.     Do  you 

know,  this  afternoon,  for  instance "    And  then  she 

stopped  quite  suddenly,  catching  sight  of  the  letter  on 
the  table,  saw,  with  a  queer  sick  sort  of  wonder,  the 
square,  distinct  writing. 

For  a  moment  the  room  and  everything  in  it  turned 
into  soup,  and  she  saw  Michael  and  Michael's  chair 
spread  out  wavering  into  an  obscure  haze.  She  picked 
up  the  letter,  her  fingers  tightening  over  it,  every 
vestige  of  colour  gone  from  her  face.  She  wanted  to 
keep  it  until  she  was  by  herself,  and  yet  she  felt  she 
could  not  wait  one  second  to  know  what  Neil  could  have 
written  to  her  about. 

Mechanically  she  said,  "May  I  ?" 

"Of  course." 

With  fingers  suddenly  stupidly  weak  she  tore  open 
the  envelope.  Pulled  out  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  out 
of  which  something  else  floated  down  on  her  lap. 
She  tried  to  take  in  the  few  words.  On  the  last  roll  of 
films  he  had  developed  there  was  a  snapshot  of  her 
father  taken  at  the  Gemba  ruins.  She  would  remember 
them  going  there  one  afternoon  with  him  and  the 
Major.  The  snap  was  so  good  that  he  felt  she  might 
think  it  worth  enlarging,  so  was  sending  a  print  and 
the  negative.  He  had  got  their  address  from  the 
Major,  and  his  letter  would  probably  get  home  almost  as 
soon  as  they  did.  He  hoped  that  they  were  comfortably 
settled  and  that  Mrs.  Drayton  kept  well,  and  he 
remained  very  sincerely  hers. 

She  picked  up  the  thing  that  had  fallen  into  her  lap. 

N 
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Turned  it  over.  Timothy  to  the  life.  Timothy 
caught  unawares.  Timothy  standing  by  a  low  wall, 
one  hand  resting  on  it,  in  the  other  the  inevitable 
cigarette,  laughing,  she  remembered  now,  at  an 
overheated  and  bored  Major  airing  his  opinions  on  those 
"darned  uncomfortable  ruins". 

The  room  became  soup  again.  She  clutched  at  her 
self-control.  Oh,  dear  God !  Timothy,  Neil.  That 
afternoon  in  the  sun  at  Gemba.  The  tears  came  and 
ran  unheeded  down  her  cheeks.  Through  them  she 
smiled  at  Michael  as  she  showed  him  the  snaps. 

"Oh,  isn't  it  rather — ^wonderful !  He  used  to  hate 
having  his  photo  taken.  That's  a  beastly  one  of  him 
I  have,  but  this — enlarged — ^will  be — ^just  him." 

"Who  sent  it  ?"  he  asked  quietly,  and  did  not  feel 
any  great  surprise  when  she  told  him. 

He  left  soon  after  that.  She  was  standing  by  the 
table  when  he  said  good  night.  On  the  table  were 
Neil's  letter  and  the  snapshot  of  Timothy.  He  sensed 
that  with  these  she  would  no  longer  feel  so  desolately 
lonely,  and  that  his  going  or  staying  was  not  of  the 
same  importance. 

So  he  went. 


CHAPTER   III 

Queer,  really,  how  the  whole  complexion  of  life  could 
be  altered  by  a  few  impersonal  lines  on  a  single  sheet 
of  notepaper.  Dinah  told  herself  that  the  letter  was 
that  and  no  more.  He  had  done  nothing  in  sending  her 
the  snap  that  he  would  not  have  done  for  a  mere 
acquaintance.  He  had  meant  nothing  by  his  "Do  you 
remember  ?"  more  than  the  literal  meaning  of  his 
words. 

Yet,  whether  the  mere  sight  of  his  writing  was  tonic 
to  her  or  whether  it  was  that  the  mere  fact  of  his 
writing  at  all,  left  things,  not  hopeful,  but  less  utterly 
hopeless,  she  did  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  upshot  was 
that  something  warm  had  come  back  into  life,  bringing 
vague  comfort ;  and  she  had  need  of  every  scrap  of 
comfort  just  then. 

The  first  black  shock-filled  days  in  Manela  had  been 
bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  she  was  not  sure  that 
the  first  utterly  empty  days  in  uncongenial  Ruskin 
Court,  with  Felicity  as  only  a  care  and  responsibility, 
were  not  worse.  Days  when  she  awoke  with  a  feehng 
of  terrible  depression  at  the  thought  of  the  long  aimless 
hours  ahead  of  her  with  nothing  that  had  to  be  done, 
no  one  who  had  to  be  seen. 

The  voyage  had  certainly  done  Felicity  good,  and  as 
day  succeeded  day,  the  dread  that  her  present  vagueness 
would  relapse  into  utter  childishness  became  less.  She 
was  not  the  same  Felicity,  but  this,  thought  Dinah, 
was  perhaps  something  to  be  thankful  for,  for  the 
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old  Felicity  would  have  moped  hopelessly  in  Ruskin 
Court  and  the  new  one  seemed  to  settle  down  happily 
enough. 

She  breakfasted  in  bed,  dressed  leisurely  and  liked 
to  go  for  a  short  stroll  before  lunch.  Afterwards,  she 
would  rest  a  Uttle,  and,  if  the  afternoon  was  not  too 
hot,  would  go  out  again.  She  was  quite  happy  in  the 
evenings  looking  at  papers  or  sev^ing.  She  sewed 
beautifully  and  had  always  enjoyed  making  exquisite 
undies  for  Dinah,  and  Dinah,  thankful  that  she  still 
showed  any  inclination  for  this,  let  her  buy  shell-pink 
cr6pe-de-chine  at  seven-and-sixpence  a  yard,  although 
she  had  realized  that  her  present  large  stock  would 
have  eventually  to  be  renewed  by  something  artificial. 
But  it  provided  for  the  evenings,  and  Felicity  Uked  to 
go  fairly  early  to  bed.  She  had  always  been  able  to 
sleep  well,  and  this  was  another  thing  to  be  thankful  for. 

Dinah  l3^ng  awake  in  her  little  room,  hearing  the 
clock  in  the  sitting-room  chime  hour  after  hour,  got 
into  the  way  of  counting  up  her  blessings  then,  as  being 
more  conducive  to  sleep  than  reviewing  burdens  and 
peering  into  a  grey  future.  And  as  days  spent  Hke  this 
lengthened  themselves  into  weeks  she  knew  definitely 
that  Felicity's  brain  was  beginning  to  clear.  At  in- 
tervals she  would  still  make  irrelevant  remarks,  but 
the  intervals  were  getting  longer,  and  the  first  time  she 
mentioned  Timothy,  Dinah  felt  that  something  she  had 
thought  irretrievably  lost  to  her  was  being  restored. 
For  Felicity  had  mentioned  him  naturally,  tenderly, 
and  with  apparently  complete  realization  of  his  being 
no  longer  alive.  It  was  something  that  Dinah,  until 
that  moment,  felt  wretchedly  uncertain  about. 

The  getting  back  of  Fehcity  would  make  all  the 
difference  to  life,  and  yet  there  was  a  fear  that  existence 
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at  Ruskin  Court  might  not  then  be  full  enough  to  keep 
out  the  sense  of  loss  and  change.  There  might  come  a 
time  when  Felicity  would  have  to  be  distracted,  and 
distractions,  even  of  the  simple  tj^e,  Dinah  realized, 
cost  money,  and  there  seemed  so  little  of  that.  Things 
that  had  worked  out  so  well  on  paper  in  Manela  seemed 
to  add  up  to  a  different  total  in  Kensington. 

Felicity,  in  all  probabiUty,  would  want  to  see 
people  again,  and  people  had  not  exactly  flocked  to  see 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  their  friends  lived 
out  of  London,  and  some  had  written  asking  them  to 
go  and  stay. 

It  was  so  stupid,  even  had  they  wanted  to  go,  to  find 
fares  and  heavy  tips  a  definite  obstacle,  to  say  nothing 
of  having  to  pay  for  their  rooms  in  Ruskin  Court  if  they 
were  using  them  or  not. 

Others  who  Hved  in  London  and  knew  their  address 
were  probably  too  busy.  One  could  imagine  them 
saying,  "Where  is  Ruskin  Court  ?  We  must  go  and 
look  up  the  Draytons  or  have  them  to  something,  but  I 
expect,  poor  dears,  they  would  much  rather  be  left  quite 
alone  for  a  time."  If  one  came  across  them  in  the  park 
or  in  shops,  as  happened  sometimes,  they  would  be 
genuinely  delighted  and  would  then  and  there  fix  up  a 
future  meeting,  but  the  fixture  would  probably  be 
upset  by,  "No,  Wednesday  won't  do.  I'm  sure  I'm 
doing  something  on  Wednesday.  Well,  look  here,  my 
dear,  I'll  ring  you  up.  Not  on  the  'phone  ?  What  a 
nuisance.     Never  mind,  I'll  drop  you  a  note." 

Perhaps  the  notes  were  dropped,  and  perhaps  the 
G.P.O.  were  to  blame,  for  they  never  seemed  to  reach 
8  Ruskin  Court. 

Dinah  did  not  really  mind,  knowing  that  no  deliberate 
unkindness  lay  behind  the  forgetfulness,  only  shortage 
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of  time  and  a  little  indolence.  And  it  was  not  as  if 
they  were  left  absolutely  alone.  Some  cousins,  a 
few  times  removed,  turned  up  one  day,  but  the  visit 
was  not  a  great  success.  Also,  some  people  off  the 
Manchester  came,  and  that  was  a  success  ;  but  they  were 
going  abroad  again  almost  immediately  ;  and  there 
was  always  Aunt  Emily  and  Michael.  Aunt  Emily  was 
splendidly  conscientious  over  them,  and  Dinah,  while 
grateful  on  Felicity's  account,  could  not  but  feel  that 
they  constituted  the  day's  good  deed.  Michael's 
visits  were  somewhat  erratic.  He  might  drop  in  three 
evenings  in  succession  and  then  not  be  seen  or  heard  of 
for  days. 

Dinah  knew  that  the  play  was  all-absorbing,  but 
found  herself  missing  him  pretty  badly  when  the 
interval  between  his  visits  was  longer  than  usual. 

He  was  sympathetic,  helpful  and  stimulating.  He 
belonged  to  her  generation.     He  was  a  male. 

She  missed  youth  and  all  it  stood  for.  She  missed 
the  companionship  of  meo,  but  she  was  not  aware  of 
this,  only  conscious,  as  one  monotonous  day  rolled 
itself  into  another  and  the  world,  even  in  Kensington, 
throbbed  with  the  beauty  of  summer,  of  an  increasing 
restlessness  that  turned  8  Ruskin  Court  into  a  prison 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,  even  temporarily. 

And  here,  since  it  happened,  must  be  inserted  what 
she  and  Michael  afterwards  referred  to  as  "I' affaire 
Danvers". 

She  jogged  his  memory  about  Charles  Danvers  one 
evening  when  he  came  in.  The  Street  Below  had  been 
tiresome  and  had  monopoUzed  him  for  ten  whole  days. 

"You  remember  him  on  the  Manchester,  Michael  ?" 

"Oh  yes.      A  dark  fellow  with  no  chin." 

"He's  got  quite  a  good  chin." 
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"Perhaps  his  nose  overshadows  it,  then." 

"His  nose  is  all  right." 

He  laughed.     "Well,  what  about  him,  anyway  ?" 

"He  called  here  on  Thursday." 

"The  dickens  he  did.     What  for  ?" 

"He  was  keen  on  photography,  do  you  remember  ?" 

"I  do.  I  also  remember  you  asking  if  I'd  like  to 
pitch  him  and  his  camera  overboard." 

"Oh,  well.  I  wasn't  feeling  exactly  sociable  on  that 
boat.  He  said  he  would  send  us  some  snaps  he  took 
at  Naples  if  they  come  out,  and  asked  for  our  address." 

"Were  the  snaps  too  valuable  to  entrust  to  the 
G.P.O.  ?" 

"No,  but  he  was  in  the  district  so  thought  he  might 
as  well  leave  them  himself.  Anyway,  he  turned  up 
about  tea-time  in  a  very  nice  car.  Aunt  Emily  was 
here  and  afterwards  he  took  us  all  for  a  short  ride." 

"And  Aunt  Emily  ?  How  came  she  to  fall  too  ? 
Could  he  prove  he  was  one  of  the  Dan  vers  ?" 

"The  country  is  looking  rather  lovely  at  the  moment. 
We  went  round  by  Windsor." 

"Consider  yourself  snubbed,  Michael  Heritage." 

"Not  at  all." 

All  the  same,  something  in  his  tone  had  irritated  her. 
So  unnecessary  of  him  to  remind  her  that  on  the  boat 
she  had  found  Charles  Danvers  impossible. 

"He  said  another  time  he  would  take  us  along  the 
Hog's  Back." 

"So  there's  to  be — another  time." 

"He  seemed  to  think  so,  but  nothing  was  fixed  up. 
He  may  do  nothing  more  about  it." 

"Oh,  I  expect  he  will,"  Michael  said  easily. 

He  was  pretty  sure,  knowing  the  Danvers  type, 
that  he  would,  and  he  was  quite  right.     Going  round  tg 
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Ruskin  Court  only  four  evenings  later  he  found  a  dark- 
blue  Essex  just  disgorging  Dinah  and  Felicity  at  No,  8. 
He  was  therefore  able  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Danvers,  and  found  his  original  opinion  of  him 
quite  unshaken.  He  also  found  Dinah's  enthusiasm 
over  a  perfectly  ordinary  motor  ride  rather  worrying. 

The  sense  of  worry  did  not  decrease  as  days  went 
by.  In  such  a  short  time  had  Charles  Danvers  made 
himself  persona  grata  at  8  Ruskin  Court,  Worry  and  a 
definite  feeling  of  responsibility  began  to  interfere  with 
The  Street  Below,  and  Michael  cursed  Charles  Danvers 
and  his  own  helplessness. 

He  could  say  to  Dinah,  "Look  here,  Danvers  is  a 
man  you  simply  wouldn't  have  known  in  the  old  days. 
You  have  nothing  in  common  with  him,  and  he  is  just 
at  a  loose  end  with  money  to  burn,  getting  as  much 
amusement  out  of  a  short  home  leave  as  he  can," 
but  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  breath.  Dinah's 
grey-green  eyes  held  a  shade  of  recklessness  these 
days. 

He  could  have  put  things  more  plainly.  "You're 
being  a  Uttle  fool.  You're  not  a  child.  You're  asking 
for  something  you  won't  Uke,  and  you'll  probably 
^Qi  it." 

For  in  addition  to  motor  rides,  dinners  and  theatres 
were  now  included  in  the  programme,  Mrs.  Giddon 
being  only  too  glad  to  look  after  Fehcity, 

"You  go  out  and  enjoy  yourself,"  said  Martha 
Giddon,  who  was  beginning  to  surrender  whole- 
heartedly to  the  Drayton  charm. 

Aunt  Emily,  whose  forte  was  misplacing  people, 
said  the  same.  So  Dinah,  with  the  new  recklessness 
in  her  eyes,  went. 

"Fun,"  said  she  to  Michael,  "getting  into  evening 
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kit  again  and  eating  expensive  food  and  listening  to 
expensive  music." 

Fun — with  a  common  little  bounder  like  Charles 
Danvers.  Fun — with  the  tragedy  of  Timothy  still  so 
poignant.  Fun — with  Neil  Winton  still  so  vividly 
with  her. 

But  he  could  understand,  better  than  she  could 
herself,  exactly  what  lay  behind  it  all.  A  temporary 
running  away.  A  temporary  escape  from  Ruskin 
Court  and  the  strain  of  living  continually  with  a  mind 
that  could  not  march  with  one's  own  ;  the  constant 
stooping  to  its  level,  giving  one,  as  it  were,  mental  cramp. 
A  spasm  of  desperation. 

Oh  yes,  he  could  understand  it  all,  but  understanding 
did  not  help  matters.  Still,  he  refrained  from  elder- 
brotherly  platitudes.  He  only  said  casually  one 
evening  when  she  had  been  rather  over-emphatic  in  her 
appreciation  of  Danvers'  "kindness"  : 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  we  are  now  on 
the  'phone.  Mrs.  Mason's  stepson  has  dilapidated 
cars  for  hire.  Day  and  night  service.  I'll  give  you  the 
number." 

Her  laugh,  as  she  pocketed  the  scrap  of  paper  he 
passed  her,  was  one  of  amused  and  complete  under- 
standing. 

"Having  a  playwright's  mind  must  make  life  very 
uncomfortable,  Michael.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more 
strenuous  than  trying  to  sense  a  'situation'  when  not  a 
ghost  of  one  exists." 

"No.     Rather  interesting." 

"I  almost  wish,  for  your  sake,  that  Charles  Danvers 
would  play  up  to  the  role  of  bold  bad  man.  But  he 
won't.  I  have  been  alone  in  a  taxi  with  him  heaps  of 
times,  and  he  hasn't  even  attempted  to  hold  my  hand,  and 
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there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  supper  and  champagne 
after  the  theatre.     He  has  brought  me  straight  home." 

"Disappointed  ?"    He  could  not  resist  that. 

"Just  a  bit.  Solely  on  your  account,  of  course. 
I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  recast  him  and  make  him  a 
perfect  gentleman." 

He  said  nothing.  They  were  sitting  by  the  windows, 
widely  open  at  the  bottom.  The  heat  of  the  day  had 
simmered  down  to  a  gentle  warmth,  and  through  the 
trees  filtered  the  golden  grey  haze  that  is  summer 
twilight. 

It  seemed  to  make  his  face  unusually  white  and  thin 
and  tired.  The  old  Dinah  came  to  the  surface  for  a 
moment. 

"Michael,  you  look  a  wreck  these  days.  What's  the 
matter  ?  I  suppose  you're  working  too  hard.  How  is 
the  play  going  ?" 

"It  isn't,"  he  said  laconically. 

And  it  was  not.  It  had  become  limp  and  inert, 
a  thing  lacking  colour  and  interest.  His  characters  had 
degenerated  into  mechanical  puppets,  wholly  unreal- 
He  reaUzed  this  keenly  two  or  three  nights  later 
when  he  read  over  a  scene  he  had  been_,  working 
on  since  early  morning.  It  was  a  scene  that  should 
have  presented  no  difficulties.  He  had  tried  to 
put  the  whole  of  himself  into  it,  and  it  read  stupidly, 
disjointedly. 

It  had  been  unusually  hot  that  day,  he  told  himself, 
and  the  air  was  used  up  before  it  found  its  way  through 
the  inadequate  window  of  Mrs.  Mason's  "top  floor 
back". 

He  had,  by  request,  given  Dinah  a  brief  description 
of  the  "top  floor  back".  "Roughly  three  by  three, 
with  something  to  sit  on,  eat  off  and  sleep  on.     Quite  a 
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pleasant  cage."  Tonight  it  was  a  veritable  cage, 
squalid  and  stifling. 

He  felt  unutterably  depressed  and  queerly  scared  by 
the  elusiveness  of  The  Street  Below.  He  felt  that  his 
creative  self  was  letting  him  down,  showing  itself 
capable  of  being  upset  or  interfered  with  in  this  way. 

The  room  was  quite  dark  now,  except  for  the  Ught 
of  a  very  watery  moon,  and  Mrs.  Mason,  hastening  her 
thirteen  stone  up  many  stairs  with  some  effort  and 
having  to  knock  at  his  door  twice  before  getting  a  reply, 
thought  he  had  gone  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

"Not  but  that  I  should  'ave  'ad  to  'ave  waked  you 
up,  sir,"  she  panted — "the  young  lady  sounded  that 
flurried. 

"Fairly  leapt  down  them  stairs  fit  to  break  'is 
neck,"  she  complained  later,  still  breathless,  to  her 
uninterested  menfolk.  "Wonder  who  she  was.  Ring- 
ing 'im  up  and  draggin'  'im  out  at  that  time  of  night." 

She  might  perhaps  have  felt  a  little  less  indignant 
could  she  have  seen  the  "she"  at  that  moment,  waiting 
just  inside  the  Haymarket  entrance  of  Piccadilly 
Circus  Underground.  A  taut  slip  of  a  "she",  in  green 
and  gold  that  emphasized  the  colour  of  her  hair  and 
the  lack  of  colour  in  her  cheeks.  Who  greeted  Michael 
with  a  tight  smile  and  a  rather  unsteady,  "Michael, 
I'm  the  world's  worst  idiot,  but  I  want  someone  to  take 
me  home.     Had  you  gone  to  bed  ? ' ' 

"Monk  Street  never  goes  to  bed  these  nights.  Even- 
ing not  a  success  ?" 

The  smile  faded  out.     "Definitely — not." 

"Will  you  wait  here  while  I  go  across  and  get  a  taxi, 
or  are  you  coming  with  me  ?" 

"Coming  with  you." 

"Come  along,  then." 
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He  piloted  her  out  into  the  street  without  further 
ado.  There  was  something  very  steadying  about 
his  matter-of-fact  manner,  and  homeward  bound  in  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  vehicle  her  thoughts  grew  less 
chaotic. 

"I  left  at  the  end  of  supper — yes,  we  had  supper 
tonight — in  rather  a  hurry.  What  do  you  think  he's 
doing  now  ?" 

"Shrugging — and  ordering  another  drink." 

She  was  able  to  smile  at  that.  She  was  beginning 
to  recover  her  poise.  She  felt  secure — but  desperately 
tired. 

"What  a  bone-shaker !  We  shall  be  black  and  blue 
tomorrow." 

Rather  unexpectedly  he  moved  nearer,  put  an  arm 
round  her  and  drew  her  head  down  on  to  his  shoulder. 

"That  any  better  ?" 

"Heaps,  thanks,"  she  said  gratefully. 

There  was  something  quite  unreal  about  it  all  still 
somehow.  Whoever  could  have  imagined  that  she 
would  end  the  evening  by  coming  home  with  her  head 
on  Michael's  shoulder  ?  She  laughed  weakly.  He  turned 
his  head  inquiringly,  and  her  hair  brushed  his  cheek. 

"Michael,  I've  been  such  a  fool." 

"That's  aU  right,  Dinah." 

"You  are  a  good  sort." 

He  said  nothing,  but  he  did  not  move  his  head. 

"What  must  you  think  of  me  ?" 

With  his  free  hand  he  dived  into  a  pocket  and  found 
a  packet  of  cigarettes. 

"Like  a  smoke  ?" 

"No,  thanks.  I  notice  you  ignore  the  question. 
Well,  it  doesn't  matter  much.  I  seem  to  be  a  failure  at 
everything — even  gold  digging." 
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"Not  even  that.     I  should  say — tinsel  snatching." 

"You  can  say  what  you  hke.  Ccdl  me  what  you 
like.     Tinsel  Snatcher." 

He  searched  in  another  pocket  for  matches  and  Ut 
a  cigarette  with  some  difficulty. 

"Darned  good  title  for  a  play — that — The  Tinsel 
Snatcher." 

She  laughed,  snuggling  her  head  into  greater  com- 
fort. 

"Truly  to  you,  the  whole  world's  a  stage,  isn't 
it  ?     ShaU  you  put  us  all  into  a  play  one  of  these  days  ? ' ' 

"Perhaps — but  it  won't  be  yet." 

"What  are  you  waiting  for  ?" 

"I  think,"  he  said  slowly,  after  a  pause,  "I  shall 
wait  for  a  happy  ending,  Dinah." 

She  yawned.  "But  they're  so  out  of  date — happy 
endings.  The  best  modem  play  leaves  one  with  every 
scrap  of  make-up  washed  away  and  no  appetite  for 
supper." 

"You  shouldn't  be  so  easily  moved.  By  the  way, 
why  have  you  taken  to  painting  your  face  lately  ?" 

She  stifled  another  yawn.  "You're  very  crude, 
Michael ;  I  don't  paint  my  face.  I  may  use  just  a  Uttle 
colour  sometimes." 

"Why  ?" 

"Because  lately  I  have  been  feeUng  like  something 
that's  come  home  rough-dry  from  the  wash." 

"You  should  take  more  exercise.  Go  for  a  run  in 
the  park  before  breakfast." 

"Or  do  daily  dozens  to  a  gramophone  record." 

"Can  you  touch  your  toes  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  all  that.     Can  you  ?" 

"Haven't  tried  for  some  time.  Think  I'll  start 
tomorrow.     Can  you  do  a  cold  bath  ?" 
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"No,  I  can't.  My  idea  of  a  bath  in  this  land  is  to 
start  with  little  water  and  turn  the  hot  tap  on  at 
intervals  until  boihng  point  is  reached  and  then  just 
lie  and  cook." 

"Bad  for  your  skin.     It'll  get  all  crinkly." 

What  a  funny  conversation,  thought  Dinah  suddenly, 
to  be  having  in  a  taxi  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
Possible  with  no  one  but  Michael. 

"I  have  definitely  never  wanted  a  brother,"  she  said 
aloud.  "But  I  feel  I  shouldn't  have,  minded  one  if 
he'd  been  anything  like  you." 

The  taxi  slid  slowly  to  a  standstill.  She  sat  up,  and 
Michael  removed  his  arm  from  behind  her  shoulders. 
It  had  pins-and-needles  in  it  rather  badly. 

"Well,  here  we  are,"  he  said  evenly. 

But  "V affaire  Danvers"  served  its  purpose.  It  left 
Dinah  with  a  nasty  taste  in  her  mouth  but  with  a  new 
sense  of  values.  Characteristically,  she  blamed  herself , 
not  Charles  Danvers.  It  would  have  been  farcical  to 
have  turned  round  with  an  indignant  and  stereotyped  : 
"I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman,"  when  she  knew 
that  she  had  really  never  thought  of  him  as  anything 
of  the  kind.  He  had  merely  been  a  diversion  with  a 
capital  "D".  When  she  came  fully  to  her  senses  a 
certain  shame  began  to  smart.  To  have  deliberately 
taken  so  much  from  a  man  Hke  that !  "Not  even  gold 
digging,"  Michael  had  said.  "Tinsel  snatching." 
It  was  a  bit  of  a  jolt  to  realize  that  even  for  a  brief 
time  she,  Dinah  Drayton,  had  found  tinsel  so  satisfying. 
Easily  tarnished  stuff,  tinsel.     And  cheap. 

One  would  have  resented  anyone  else  but  Michael 
saying  that.  But  Michael  would  have  understood — 
and,  she  felt,  did  understand  without  being  told — that 
it  was  as  if  she — the  essential  Dinah — had  been  pushed 
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aside  while  a  sort  of  wraith  of  herself  had  acted  strangely 
and  unaccountably. 

It  did  things  to  Michael  too.  It  invested  him  with  a 
fresh  sense  of  responsibility,  and  deepened  a  dogged 
determination  to  succeed  and  to  succeed  quickly.  He 
worked  harder  than  ever  at  The  Street  Below,  which 
had  become  once  more  a  living  thing  and  absurdly 
absorbing.  But  he  refused  to  let  it  become  all-absorb- 
ing. By  burning  a  little  more  midnight  oil  he  was 
able  to  find  time  for  almost  daily  visits  to  Ruskin 
Court.  August  was  expiring  in  heavy,  unbroken  heat, 
and  FeUcity  did  not  care  to  go  out  much.  Neither  did 
Dinah,  hstless  these  days  in  mind  and  body.  Aunt 
Emily  was  away  and  Martha  Giddon's  sterling  good 
nature  was  temporarily  affected  by  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. Michael,  not  exactly  alert  himself  at  the  end  of 
a  long  day  in  a  grilling  "top  floor  back",  yet  found 
himself  able  to  interest  Felicity  and  even  mollify 
Martha,  and  was  rewarded  by  leaving  Dinah  looking 
less  tired  than  when  he  arrived.  And,  also,  by  her, 
"Oh,  Michael,  you  oughtn't  to  give  up  so  much  of  your 
time  to  us.  But,  heavens,  what  should  we  do  without 
you  ?" 

He  felt  that  being  a  diversion  with  a  small  "d"  was 
something. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Summer  was  a  long  time  yielding  to  autumn  that  year. 
The  end  of  September  found  Dinah  still  wearing  thin 
frocks  and  Martha  Giddon  still  sorry  for  herself. 

October  came  in  drab  and  uninteresting,  as  though 
autumn,  sulky  at  summer's  lingering,  was  in  no  hurry 
to  undo  her  bag  and  take  out  her  treasures. 

Dinah  found  the  gre5mess  of  that  long  October 
infinitely  more  tr5dng  than  any  heat  wave.  The 
weather  was  warm,  too  warm  for  fires,  yet  singularly 
cheerless,  empty  of  promise  or  purpose.  Seeming  to 
emphasize  the  similarity  of  her  own  Ufe — empty  of 
promise  or  purpose.  She  had  her  very  bad  hours,  that 
October,  had  Dinah.  She  had  her  moments  of  pure 
envy  of  girls  who  served  her  with  cottons  and  tapes  in 
shops.  Of  any  woman  with  a  job.  Oh  yes,  there  was 
Felicity ;  but  Felicity,  as  a  job,  was  becoming  negligible. 
For  Felicity  had  "come  back",  and  not,  as  Dinah  had 
feared,  grieving,  restless,  and  hating  Ruskin  Court, 
but  as  someone  ready  to  take  her  full  share  of  the 
burden  and  anxious  to  help  Dinah  with  hers. 

"It's  so  hard  for  you,  darling.  You're  still  so  young. ' ' 
That  was  on  the  night  when  Dinah,  beUeving  her  to 
have  gone  to  bed,  had  given  in  to  a  particularly  bad 
moment  and  broken  down  hopelessly  over  Timothy's 
photo,  the  enlargement  of  Neil's  snap. 

Felicity  had  said  nothing  else.  And  Dinah  had 
said  nothing  at  all.  Love,  the  highest  and  rarest 
kind,  breeds  understanding  that  makes  words  super- 
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fluous.  But  from  that  moment  their  positions  seemed 
to  change.     Dinah,  unconsciously,  began  to  lean. 

Good  for  Felicity  but,  just  at  that  time,  exceedingly 
bad  for  Dinah. 

How  bad,  only  Michael,  reading  the  whole  situation 
with  his  usual  clarity,  realized.  And  when  Martha 
Giddon,  who  grumbled  unceasingly  at  the  mugginess 
of  the  weather,  caught  a  cold  which  speedily  developed 
into  a  severe  chill  and  sent  her  to  bed,  he  felt  that 
Providence  had  taken  a  hand  in  the  matter.  For 
Dinah,  after  a  moment  of  rather  devastating  helpless- 
ness, threw  herself  wholeheartedly  into  the  breach  and 
together  with  the  small  "daily"  who  secretly  worshipped 
Dinah  because  she  reminded  her  of  her  favourite  film 
star,  "ran"  8  Ruskin  Court  with  an  efficiency  that  sur- 
prised herself.  Beds  had  to  be  made,  so  one  made  them, 
taking,  at  first,  an  unconscionable  time  over  the  making. 
Rooms  had  to  be  dusted,  so  one  dusted  them.  Food 
had  to  be  bought — and  cooked.  Sally  Dunn  could 
cook  "after  a  fashion",  but  it  was  a  fashion  that  made 
Martha  Giddon's  temperature  go  up  and  FeUcity's 
appetite  go  down,  so  Dinah  descended  grimly  into  the 
nether  regions  and,  trusting  to  a  dilapidated  Mrs. 
Beeton  and  instinct,  wrestled,  unaided,  with  the 
culinary  situation.  At  first  it  took  her  the  entire  morn- 
ing to  convert  a  slab  of  dead  ox  and  two  vegetables, 
all  very  alarming  in  their  unfamiliar  raw  state,  into 
edible  dishes.  In  three  weeks  she  was  getting  ambitious 
over  stuffed  cutlets  a  la  Jardiniere  and  hashed  fowl  d 
I'Indienne. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Martha  Giddon  rose,  gaunter 
than  ever,  from  her  bed,  and  Dinah  became  a  lady  of 
leisure  once  more.     Yet  in  not  quite  the  same  way. 

She  considered  she  had  a  right  now  to  descend  to  the 
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nether  regions  uninvited,  and  this  she  would  often  do 
of  an  evening  after  Felicity  had  gone  to  bed.  Martha 
seemed  to  do  most  of  her  cooking  at  night,  and  Martha's 
kitchen,  spotlessly  clean,  was  not  the  worst  place  to  be 
in  on  a  November  evening  with  a  settle  drawn  up  to  a 
large  fire  clear  with  the  first  touch  of  frost  in  the  air. 

Michael  would  share  the  settle  sometimes.  And  he 
and  Dinah  would  sit  and  talk  pure  nonsense  while 
Martha  wielded  her  rolling-pin  in  the  background  and 
smiled  involuntarily  from  time  to  time.  Once  she 
laughed  outright,  and  they  both  nearly  fell  off  the 
settle. 

"Warms  one's  heart,"  Michael  said  afterwards,  "to 
know  such  a  thing  is  possible." 

All  very  warming  to  one's  heart,  those  evenings  in 
Martha's  kitchen,  watching  the  firelight  make  glory  of 
Dinah's  hair  and  flush  her  cheeks,  and  hearing  Dinah 
laugh  again.     For  Dinah  could  laugh  in  these  days. 

Particularly  bad  moments  had  fallen  behind — with 
the  greyness  of  October.  There  had  been  no  time  for 
them  when  the  running  of  8  Ruskin  Court  had  turned 
each  day  into  twelve  hours'  hard  work  and  each  night 
into  just  a  time  for  sleeping. 

And  now  she  had  another  job  of  a  kind.  Aunt 
Emily  had  bought  a  car  and  was  only  too  glad  to 
economize  over  the  chauffering  thereof.  Finding  that 
Dinah,  taking  them  out  for  the  first  time,  neither  upset 
them  in  a  ditch  nor  knocked  over  a  policeman  (two 
particular  dreads),  but  managed  the  whole  business 
most  competently,  she  suddenly  remembered  that  her 
chief  reason  for  getting  a  car  was  to  enable  poor  dear 
Fehcity  to  escape  sometimes  from  the  "back  alley" 
and  see  something  of  the  country.  Escape  happened 
almost  daily,  much  to  Dinah's  satisfaction. 
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On  Felicity's  account  and  on  her  own,  for  she 
thoroughly  enjoyed  driving,  an  accomplishment  that 
had  come  automatically  into  her  curriculum,  and  also 
the  country  was  worth  seeing  in  that  eariy  November, 
gorgeous  in  the  splendour  that  should,  by  rights,  have 
been  October's.  A  red-gold  sun  flickering  on  to 
bronzes,  coppers,  and  pure  golds,  splashed  with  the 
rusty  red  of  bracken  and  the  crimson  of  berries.  A 
splendour  that  set  up  a  little  aching  regret  that  one 
should  be  seeing  it  alone.  (Felicity  and  Aunt  Emily 
at  the  back,  discussing  Harridge's  Economy  Week, 
did  not  count  in  any  case.) 

Yet  in  spite  of  that  nagging  ache,  Dinah  was  finding 
it  possible  to  laugh  these  days.  And  so,  incidentally, 
was  Michael. 

He  remembered  when  he  was  a  very  small  boy  his 
mother,  probably  on  one  of  her  busy  days,  had  given 
him  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil  and  asked  him  to  draw 
her  a  very  nice  pig.  He  had  thereupon  solemnly 
proceeded  to  set  down  on  that  paper  his  idea  of  a  very 
nice  pig.  It  might  not  have  been  everybody's,  but  it 
was  his.  His  mother  evidently  had  the  same  idea,  for 
she  said  it  was  good,  and  stuck  the  paper  in  a  place  of 
honour  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Coming  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  the 
first  thing  that  had  met  his  eye  was  his  pig,  which  he  had 
completely  forgotten,  and  the  first  thought  that  filled 
his  small  mind  was  :  "Did  I  really  do  that — all  by 
myself  ?     How  wonderful !" 

Something  of  the  sort  came  into  his  mind  when  he 
drew  a  line  under  the  very  last  words  of  The  Street 
Below. 

When  he  saw  the  pile  of  sheets  ready  for  typing, 
he  forgot  the  hours  of  work  then.     He    could  only 
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think  :  "Have  I  really  done  this — all  by  myself  ?  How 
extraordinary  !"  To  him  it  was  extraordinary,  and  of 
no  personal  merit,  that  the  idea  bom  on  Baring's 
verandah  should  at  last  have  developed  into  a  three- 
act  play.  It  might  not  be  a  good  play.  It  probably 
was  not,  but  that,  in  the  face  of  that  thick  pile  of 
sheets,  seemed  beside  the  point. 

"The  world  may  call  our  children  fools. 
Enough  for  us  that  we  conceive," 

quoted  Michael  one  morning,  to  the  slight  discomfiture 
of  the  conventionally  minded  Mrs.  Mason,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  his  room  with  paper  and  string  for  the  pack- 
ing of  the  precious  bundle. 

"Isn't  that  so,  Mrs.  Mason  ?" 

"If  you  says  so,  sir.  Not  that  I,  so  to  speak  .  .  . 
'Ere,  you'd  better  let  me  do  that  parcel,  sir.  I've 
never  met  a  man  yet  who  wasn't  all  thumbs  over 
string." 

He  felt  quite  sorry  to  lose  it — even  for]a  few  days,  and 
rather  resented  Mrs.  Mason,  now  able  to  tidy  and  clean 
his  room,  being  frankly  glad.  His  puppets  had  be- 
come so  real  that  he  missed  them  moving  and  speaking 
around  him,  and  the  little  "top  floor  back",  clean  and 
tidied,  seemed  strangely  empty. 

Yet  when  "that  bhnkin'  play",  as  it  was  referred 
to  in  private  conversation  by  Mrs.  Mason,  came  back 
neatly  typed,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  give  it  a 
cursory  reading  through.  Certainly  he  had  not  the 
faintest  wish  to  hang  on  to  it,  and  it  went  that  very 
night,  with  a  few  covering  Unes,  to  Gordon  Lee.  By 
return  came  a  formal  acknowledgment  signed  by  a 
secretary,  and  thereafter  followed  days  which  he  often 
looked  back  on  with  a  certain  horror. 
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Days  when  he  dreaded  post  time  and  Mrs.  Mason's 
step  on  the  stair,  knowing  that  he  must  see  her  come  in 
with  a  bulky  parcel.  Days  when  he  found  himself 
literally  unable  to  eat  or  sleep  or  feel  anything  but 
irritated  by  Mrs.  Mason's  unconscious  humour.  Days 
when  he  took  to  wandering  about  theatreland  reading 
notices  and  looking  at  pictures  of  the  successes  of 
others  and  thinking  how  unhappy  he  had  been  in  his 
choice  of  a  theme.  Of  course,  Gordon  Lee  would  not  be 
able  to  use  the  thing.  Such  an  ordinary  theme — such 
ordinary  everyday  characters.  The  B.P.  liked  a 
drama  of  high  hfe.  True,  he  had  got  one  duchess  in  it, 
but  one  duchess  alone  could  not  create  a  Ritzy  atmo- 
sphere. As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  not  the  Ritzy 
kind. 

And  through  it  all  he  had  a  desperate  longing  to  see 
Dinah,  yet  could  not  go  round  to  Ruskin  Court,  for, 
as  day  followed  day  with  no  word  from  Gordon  Lee, 
suspense  gave  way  to  a  settled  despair.  He  had 
failed. 

He  only  wished  that  Gordon  Lee  would  hurry  up  and 
send  the  thing  back.  He  wanted  to  see  if  he  could  use 
any  of  the  dialogue  for  a  new  effort.  But  one  after- 
noon, coming  in  wet  and  very  cold  and  feeUng  that  Ufe 
was  quite  impossible,  he  found  a  letter  waiting  for  him. 
A  short  typewritten  letter,  saying  nothing  about  the 
play  but  asking  him  to  be  at  the  Randolph  at  four- 
thirty  the  following  afternoon.  He  read  it  through 
once,  and  as  he  did  so  somewhere  a  clock  struck  five. 
Twenty-three  and  a  half  hours.  Endless  hours.  He 
felt  very  sick. 

Shown  into  the  manager's  room  the  next  afternoon 
as  the  half -hour  was  chiming,  the  feeling  of  sickness  had 
not  abated,  and  he  was  stupidly  conscious  of  shaking 
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knees.  He  almost  resented  Gordon  Lee's  placidity 
and  certainly  his  cool :   • 

"Sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  all  this  time, 
Heritage,  but  I've  been  in  Germany." 

"Then  why  the  dickens  couldn't  your  secretary 
have  said  so  ?"  The  gloom  of  the  past  week  or  so  was 
still  with  him. 

Gordon  Lee  looked  at  him.  He  was  not  used  to 
having  his  most  efficient  secretaries  criticized.  Then 
he  looked  at  him  again — ^rather  nervously. 

"Not  sickening  for  'flu,  are  you  ?" 

Michael  smiled  grimly.  "It's  been  a  very  long 
week." 

"Tut,  tut."  He  was  pulling  the  manuscript  towards 
him  now.  "You  knew  the  thing  was  all  right,  didn't 
you  ?" 

"Is  it  ?" 

And  at  Gordon  Lee's  answer,  ungushing  and  very 
much  to  the  point  as  usual,  the  door  of  the  land  of 
promise  swung  open  widely  once  more — and  he  passed 
in. 


CHAPTER  V 

Contrary  to  a  gloomy  weather  forecast,  the  twelfth 
of  December  was  not  only  fine,  but  softly  brilliant. 
It  had  been  born  in  a  grey  mist  which  a  determined  sun 
had  no  difficulty  in  tearing  and  finally  dispersing 
entirely.  It  was,  in  short,  the  kind  of  day  that  would 
cause  optimists  to  become  platitudinous  about  "short- 
ening the  winter"  and  pessimists  to  prophesy  payment 
in  the  spring. 

To  Dinah,  dawdling  over  her  solitary  breakfast, 
it  was  merely  a  relief  after  days  of  rain.  Felicity  had 
not  been  able  to  go  out,  and  little  worries  had  piled 
themselves  up  stupidly  during  a  week  spent  almost 
entirely  indoors.  Another  mail  had  come  in  from 
Manela,  and  there  had  been  no  letter.  She  had  begged 
Jane  not  to  bother  about  them,  but  she  had  written 
regularly  until  quite  recently.     So,  also,  had  Jeppy. 

Letter- writing  was  a  tax,  and  probably  neither 
realized  exactly  how  much  those  letters  had  meant.  It 
seemed  ages  since  she  had  heard  from  either  of  them.  It 
seemed  ages,  too,  since  they  had  seen  Michael.  Even 
Mrs.  Giddon  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  him. 
"He's  writing  a  play.  I  expect  he's  busy." 
Still,  lately  he  had  not  been  too  busy  to  come 
in  nearly  every  other  day. 

"Only  hope  he's  not  ill.     There's  a  lot  of  'flu  about." 

This  had  been  a  most  disconcerting  thought — Michael 

having  'flu  in  that  uncomfortable  little  room  of  his, 

which  he  had  never  invited  her  to  inspect.    She  had 
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rung  him  up  the  following  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Mason 
had  answered  the  'phone.  Mr.  Heritage  was  out.  Yes, 
he  was  quite  well.     Would  there  be  any  message  ? 

Having  satisfied  herself  about  his  health,  there  had 
been  no  message  to  leave,  and  she  had  been  rather  sorry 
she  had  rung  up,  afraid  that  he  might  take  it  as  a 
subtle  reproach  for  neglecting  them.  But  she  need  not 
have  worried,  for  he  had  not  rushed  round  to  see  them, 
and  in  the  days  that  followed  she  found  him  very  much 
in  her  mind.  It  would  be  hateful  to  be  treated  as  the 
"day's  good  deed"  by  Michael,  but  it  would  be  definitely 
nice  to  see  him  again. 

She  was  thinking  this  over  her  second  cup  of  coffee 
when  she  heard  his  voice  in  the  hall  talking  to  Mrs. 
Giddon.  The  cup  went  down  with  a  clatter  on  to  the 
saucer  and  she  got  up.  What  a  queer  time,  after  all 
these  days,  to  call.     Something  must  have  happened. 

But  he  looked  normal  and  cheerful  enough  when  he 
came  into  the  room  a  few  minutes  later,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Giddon  with  her  tray  to  clear  away  the  breakfast- 
things. 

"Michael,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  out  at  this 
hour  ?     Have  you  had  breakfast  ?" 

"Have  I  had  breakfast  ?  It's  nearly  time  for 
lunch." 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  a  cup  of  coffee,  sir  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  should — ^if  it's  as  good  as  everything 
else  is  in  this  house.  Mrs.  Mason's  strong  point  is  not 
'beveridges'.  Now  where  are  you  going  ?" — as  Martha 
took  up  the  coffee-pot  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room- 
"My  dear  woman,  I  shan't  be  able  to  drink  it  hotter 
than  that,  and  it  won't  be  the  first  time  I've  used  the 
sugar-basin."  He  proceeded  to  empty  the  contents 
of  the  sugar-basin  on  to  a  plate  as  he  spoke  and  seized 
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the  coffee-pot.  "Besides,  I  want  you  here  for  a  moment. 
You  promised  to  back  me  up." 

"Well,  sir,  there's  no  reason  why  she  shouldn't 
go — as  far  as  Mrs.  Drayton  is  concerned.  I'll  see  to 
her — and  gladly.     And  there's  Mrs.  Masefield." 

"You  see,"  Michael  said  to  Dinah,  over  the  rim  of 
the  sugar-basin,  "there  is  no  reason  why  you  can't  go.'' 

"Exactly  where  am  I  supposed  to  be  going  to  ?" 

"You're  supposed  to  be  going  into  the  country 
with  me.  I  have  hired  a  bus  from  the  stepson  of  my 
landlady.  I  can  drive,  you  know.  I  was  once 
chauffeur  to  some  Americans  in  Cape  Town." 

"Yes— but " 

"There  are  no  'buts',  are  there,  Mrs.  Giddon  ?  We 
settled  that  downstairs.  I  wish  we  could  take  your 
mother  too,  but  it's  a  two-seater  and  past  its  prime. 
Still,  it's  a  going  concern — and  look  at  the  day." 

She  found  herself  able  to  do  this  with  more  en- 
thusiasm now.  She  found  herself  catching  Michael's 
holiday  mood  and  quite  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  an 
outing. 

"Are  we,  by  any  chance,  celebrating  something  ?" 

"We  are." 

"Michael!    Has  Gordon  Lee  seen  it  ?" 

"He  has." 

"And  is  going  to  use  it  ?" 

"And  is  going  to  use  it." 

"But  how  marvellous  !  How  exciting  !  Of  course 
we  must  celebrate.  I'll  go  and  get  my  things  on  and 
we  can  'phone  Aunt  Emily.  I  know  Felicity  won't 
mind." 

Felicity  did  not  mind.  Felicity  was  dehghted,  and 
scouted  the  idea  that  she  would  be  lonely  or  bored. 

"And  I  think  I  would  rather  not  have  Emily,  darUng. 
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She's  so  very  full  of  the  Quirk  divorce  case  at  the 
moment.  She  once  sat  next  to  Lord  Quirk  at  a  luncheon 
in  aid  of  something  or  other." 

Dinah,  running  downstairs  after  Michael,  meant 
to  tell  him  this.  He  would  appreciate  it.  But  when 
she  reached  the  pavement  where  he  was  standing  in 
readiness  by  the  "going  concern"  she  forgot  all  about 
it.  She  wondered  how  many  makes  of  cars  there  were 
and  how  many  colours.  Then  why  had  this  one  to  be 
a  Swift — and  green  ?  And  why,  in  any  case,  couldn't 
one  forget  things  ?  Would  complete  forgetting  never 
come — or  was  life  always  going  to  be  like  this — keeping 
memories  like  hidden  traps  to  grip  and  hurt  even  at  a 
moment  when  one  was  almost  happy  ? 

But  it  brought  things  back  so  vividly — just  sitting 
in  that  little  second-hand  car.  So  vividly  that  one 
just  could  not  talk  for  a  bit.  But  when  at  last  she 
spoke  it  showed  rather  plainly  where  her  thoughts  had 
been. 

"Michael,  do  you  know  it's  simply  ages  since  I 
heard  from  Manela.  I  can't  think  what's  happened  to 
Jane.  It's  so  unlike  her  not  to  have  written  for  so 
long." 

"Perhaps  the  Judge  has  been  on  circuit  on  the  main- 
land." 

"Well,  one  can  send  letters  from  the  mainland. 
And  you  wrote  to  Jeppy,  didn't  you  ?  Haven't  you 
had  an  answer  ?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  expected  one.  Told  him  I 
didn't,  anyway.  I  have  such  a  painful  recollection  of 
the  Major  tackling  correspondence." 

"I  wish  they'd  write,"  she  said  suddenly.  "I  do 
wish  they'd  write." 

"I  expect  you'll  find  a  letter  waiting  for  you  when 
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you  get  home.  It  often  happens  Uke  that.  You 
think  you're  never  going  to  see  a  person  again  and  in 
he  walks." 

"Like  you  did  this  morning." 

He  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  her.  His  eyes 
were  queer. 

"What  made  you  think  you  were  never  going  to  see 
me  again  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  was  beginning  to  think 
you  were  comfortably  dead." 

"And  I  was  most  uncomfortably  alive.  Should 
you  have  minded  ?" 

"You  being  dead  ?     Yes,  quite  a  lot." 

He  was  silent  for  some  time  after  that,  and  she  was 
content  enough  to  look  around  her.  The  little  bus 
was  travelling  well,  and,  London  left  well  behind,  it 
occurred  to  her  to  ask  :  "Where  are  we  going  ?" 

"Back  a  hundred  years,"  he  said  cryptically. 

And  eventually  they  left  main  roads  and  traffic 
and  branched  off  into  country  roads  with  the  sun 
dappling  the  bare  trees  and  turning  the  drifts  of  dead 
leaves  into  heaps  of  red  and  gold.  And  still  they  went 
on  and  on,  running  occasionally  through  friendly  little 
villages. 

And  at  one  of  these  they  stopped,  and  she  sensed 
it  was  the  end  of  their  journey.  It  was  a  particularly 
friendly  Httle  village,  with  all  the  things  a  pukka 
village  should  have. 

Getting  out  of  the  car  which  he  had  driven  to  the 
edge  of  the  village  green,  Dinah  said  : 

"This  is  all  very  attractive,  Michael.  How  did  you 
happen  to  know  of  this  place  ?" 

And  he  said  :  "Because  I  happened  a  hundred  years 
ago  to  Uve  here." 
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"You  lived  here  ?     How — ^how  extraordinary  !" 

"Even  more  extraordinary  is  wanting  to  see  it  again. 
I'm  going  to  be  terribly  sentimental,"  he  went  on.  "I'm 
going  up  that  hill  to  the  vicarage,  and  I'm  going  to 
look  over  the  wall  and  see  if  the  garden  is  still  the 
same,  and  if  the  trees  that  I  tore  my  trousers  on  have 
been  cut  down.  And  if  they've  kept  the  fish-pond ; 
and  then  I'm  going  over  to  the  church  and  try  to  see 
myself — I  won't  ask  you  to  do  the  impossible — as  a 
small  thing  in  a  white  surplice.  I  hadn't  the  vestige 
of  a  voice,  but  my  father  seemed  to  think  my  being  in 
the  choir  set  a  good  example  to  his  flock.  I'm  going  to 
do  all  these  things,  and  you  are  going  to  do  them  with 
me.    By  the  way,  are  you  feehng  ravenous  ?" 

"No,"  she  said  gently,  "just  feeling  sentimental — 
like  you.     Come  on." 

She  led  the  way  up  the  hill  to  the  vicarage.  It  was 
so  very  unexpected,  somehow,  to  find  Michael,  whom  one 
had  always  regarded  as  a  detached  being,  flotsam,  with 
roots  in  a  Surrey  viUage  and  actually  being  sentimental 
about  it,  and  they  carried  out  the  programme  faith- 
fuUy. 

They  peeped  over  the  garden  wall  and  ran  away 
like  two  children  when  a  figure  in  grey  appeared  from 
the  house. 

They  went  over  to  the  church,  and  here,  standing 
silently  with  Dinah,  a  Dinah  rather  awed  and  subdued 
by  the  very  simplicity  of  the  little  white-walled  place, 
he  nearly  told  her  that  he  loved  her. 

It  was  not  the  fact  that  they  were  in  church  that 
prevented  him.  Feeling  about  anyone  as  he  did  about 
Dinah,  it  seemed  a  most  appropriate  place.  It  was  the 
demon  of  practical  common  sense.  He  was  still  a 
pauper.     He  had  no  more  to  offer  her  today  than  he  had 
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a  month  ago.  The  Street  Below  might  get  itself 
acted  and  might  even  have  a  decent  run.  But  one 
couldn't  propose  on  "mights". 

One  day  he  might  bring  her  back  to  that  little  church 
and  say  all  the  things  he  wanted  to  say  at  the  moment. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  rather  disturbing  to  one's  peace  of 
mind  to  see  her  standing  there  looking,  in  spite  of  a 
tweed  coat  and  felt  hat,  angelic  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  He  took  her  arm  and  led  her  outside.  And  when 
she  asked  if  there  were  any  more  haunts  he  wanted  to 
revisit,  he  said  rather  shortly  : 

"No,  I've  finished  with  sentiment  for  the  time  being. 
Let's  go  and  feed." 

So  they  left  the  little  church  and  went  down  the 
hill  and  along  the  main  straggling  street,  the  cynosure 
of  many  eyes,  and  made  for  the  "Farrier's  Arms", 
which  overlooked  the  village  green  and  the  duck-pond. 

Here  in  a  small  room  with  a  large  fire  a  buxom 
proprietress  served  them  expeditiously  with  new-laid 
eggs  and  home-cured  bacon,  and  chatted  to  them  the 
while  after  the  manner  of  her  kind. 

"Never,"  said  Dinah,  with  a  sigh  of  a  repleted 
child,  "have  I  enjoyed  a  meal  more.  Never  have  I 
eaten  so  much.  Oh,  Michael,  why  don't  we  all  live 
in  the  country  ?" 

"Perhaps  we  all  shall — one  day.  Meanwhile,  town 
— most  unfortunately — ^beckons." 

"Yes,  we  mustn't  be  late  getting  back." 

All  the  same,  the  sun  was  a  large  red  ball  low  in  the 
sky  before  they  cUmbed  once  more  into  the  Swift. 

"It's  all  been  so  lovely,  Michael.    Thank  you." 

"Thank  jyow." 

They  were  both  very  silent  going  home.  Dinah 
said  she  was  sleepy,  and  blamed  the  excellence  of  the 
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bacon  and  eggs.  And  driving  seemed  to  be  engrossing 
all  Michael's  attention.  Only  when  they  swung  back 
again  into  the  broad  ways  and  traffic  and  many  lights 
did  he  turn  to  her  with  an  unexpected  : 

"Dinah,  let's  go  on  celebrating." 

"But.   Michael " 

"Don't  let's  make  the  day  end  now — ^yet.  There's 
so  much  of  it  left,  and  it  can  never  come  again.  Let's 
go  somewhere  this  evening.  There's  going  to  be  a 
moon.     Let's  just  go  out  again — anywhere." 

"But  I  couldn't  leave  Felicity." 

"You  could — just  for  once.  We'll  go  back  now, 
of  course.  And  then — oh,  we'll  think  of  something  to 
do.     Only  just  let's  keep  it  going — as  long  as  we  can." 

She  looked  at  him  almost  apprehensively.  She 
was  meeting  so  many  new  Michaels  today.  This  one 
had  different  eyes,  a  different  voice,  with  a  "httle 
boy"  note  in  it,  a  note  some  men  never  wholly  lose  and 
no  woman  can  ever  resist. 

"But,  Michael " 

"Your  third  'but',  Dinah.  Don't  say  it  again. 
Just  give  me  the  whole  day.  It  isn't  much,  after  all — 
one  little  day.  You  could  manage  it  if  you  wanted  to. 
Don't  you  want  to  ?" 

"Yes." 

She  knew  she  did.  She  was  quite  frank  about  that — 
even  to  herself.  She  too  had  a  sudden  feeling  that 
she  wanted  "to  keep  it  going".  And  not  wholly  on 
Michael's  account.  It  had  something  to  do  with  the 
day  itself — something  she  had  brought  away  with  her 
from  that  little  village. 

Felicity  would  not  really  mind — ^just  this  once. 
She  could  manage  it,  and  she  wanted  to  manage  it. 
She  would  give  this  one  day  to  Michael — and  to  herself. 
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Neither  of  them  spoke  again  until  they  turned  into 
Ruskin  Court,  and  then  he  said  abruptly : 

"I'll  come  in,  shall  I  ?  I  hope  Martha  will  still  be 
in  a  backing-up  mood." 

This  seemed  Hkely  from  Martha's  expression  when 
she  opened  the  door  for  them, 

"Well,  have  you  really  had  a  nice  day,  miss  ?" 

"Oh,  marvellous,"  Dinah  smiled,  coming  into  the 
hall,     "Mrs.  Drayton  been  all  right  ?" 

"Quite,     She's  had  visitors." 

"Visitors  ?     But  how  exciting  !     Have  they  gone  ?" 

"No,  the  gentleman  is  stiU  there." 

"Gentleman  ?  This  sounds  more  exciting  still- 
Come  and  investigate,  Michael,  I  hope  it  isn't  any 
more  long-lost  cousins." 

"I  hope  whoever  it  is  won't  stay  long." 

"You  can  see  at  a  glance  if  he's  a  'stayer'." 

But  what  she  saw  at  a  glance  when  she  opened  the 
sitting-room  door  was  so  breathtaking  that  for  a 
moment  she  stood  literally  unable  to  speak  or  move. 
Then  she  flung  herself  across  the  room,  at  the  end  of 
that  moment,  to  fall,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  into 
someone's  arms. 

-Jeppy." 

"Good  Lord,  the  Major !" 

And  the  Major  it  indeed  was.  The  Major,  unfamiliar 
in  dark-blue  suiting,  but  very  much  the  Major  withal. 

And  then  everybody  began  to  talk  at  once,  and  Dinah 
complained  no  one  was  answering  any  of  her  questions, 

"What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

The  Major,  it  appeared,  had  retired,  and  was  home  for 
good — a  gentleman  of  leisure, 

"Had  it  in  my  mind  to  give  up  the  job  before  you 
left  Manela,  and  then  finally  decided.     The  place  has 
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changed  somehow  lately.  The  Quinns  leaving  too 
just  about  finished  matters.  Shouldn't  have  a  soul 
left  to  speak  to." 

"The  Quinns  ?     What's  happening  to  them  ?" 

"Jane's  been  here,  darling."  FeUcity  made  herself 
heard  at  last.  "Looking  so  attractive  in  one  of  those 
new  brown  coats  we  saw  at  Harrods.  She  bought  it  on 
the  way  up  from  the  boat  apparently.  Said  she  hadn't 
a  rag  to  walk  about  in.  They're  stapng  at  the  Hyde 
Park." 

"Jane."     At  that  Dinah  sat  down  rather  suddenly. 

"Quinn  has  got  Cj^prus,  so  as  they're  due  for  leave 
in  four  months'  time  they're  taking  it  now  between  the 
transfer." 

"And  you're  going  to  stay  in  England  ?" 

"If  I  can  find  a  place  to  Uve  in." 

"We'll  find  you  a  place  to  live  in," 

Oh,  it  was  so  unreal,  but  so  good  to  have  Jeppy 
once  more.     Like  getting  a  bit  of  the  old  life  back  again. 

"Have  to  find  a  tailor  first.  Thought  this  suit  would 
be  all  right.  After  all,  it's  only  eighteen  months  since 
I  wore  it.  And  look  at  that."  He  stretched  out  both 
arms,  and  his  sleeves  jerked  themselves  up  discon- 
certingly, disclosing  a  bandaged  left  wrist. 

"You'll  lose  weight  over  here,"  Michael  consoled 
him.     "What  have  you  done  to  your  wrist  ?" 

"Gave  it  a  bit  of  a  sprain.  Fell  over  a  rope  that 
oughtn't  to  have  been  there." 

"Oh,  you  poor  thing,"  Dinah  said  feelingly.  "I 
should  hate  to  smash  anything  on  board  ship.  The 
doctor  always  seems  to  be  travelling  for  amusement  or 
his  own  health." 

"Yes,  I  didn't  bother  him.  I  got  Win  ton  to  do  the 
job." 
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Dinah's  bag  fell  ofi  her  lap  with  a  thud.  Stooping 
to  pick  it  up,  she  heard  Michael,  seemingly  a  long  way 
off,  ask  : 

"Oh,  was  Winton  one  of  the  party  ?" 

For  a  moment  the  Major  looked  like  a  small 
child  who  had  said  something  it  had  been  told  not 
to  say. 

"Yes,  he's  home  for  good  too.  His  doctor  uncle 
has  died." 

Soon  after  that,  Felicity,  always  a  chilly  subject, 
asked  Dinah  to  fetch  her  a  house  coat,  and  Dinah  got  up 
gladly  and  left  the  room.  The  blinds  were  not  yet 
drawn  in  Felicity's  room,  and  she  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  night,  frosty 
and  starlit.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  world,  with 
delightful  unexpected  happenings  round  the  corners. 
Neil  was  in  London.  Actually  here  in  London.  There 
was  a  possibility  of  seeing  him  again,  actually  speaking 
to  him  again.  She  stood  for  a  moment  just  dwelling 
on  that,  and  then  she  remembered  Felicity's  coat, 
fetched  it,  and  left  the  room. 

On  the  landing  she  found  Michael  waiting  for  her, 
evidently  preparing  to  leave. 

"Oh,  Michael,  you  must  stay." 

"No,  not  now.     I'm  going  to  return  the  bus." 

She  remembered  then.  "I'm  sorry  our  day  was  cut 
short,  after  all," 

"But  in  such  a  nice  way — for  you." 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  bright.  He  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  without  speaking.     Then  : 

"Happy,  Dinah  ?" 

"Oh  yes.     It's  marvellous  having  Jeppy,  isn't  it  ?" 

"And  the  others  ?" 

Again  there  was  an  odd  little  silence.     There  was 
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something  he  was  obviously  trying  to  tell  her.  She 
sensed  it  immediately. 

"What  is  it,  Michael  ?" 

"It's  something  about — Winton,  Dinah.  I  think 
perhaps  you  ought  to  know.  The  Major's  just  been 
teUing  me.  He's  engaged  to  be  married.  To  a  Carter 
girl.    The  shipping  Carters." 

"Oh  yes."  It  was  wonderful  how  normal  one's 
voice  sounded — how  one  could  manage  even  at  that 
moment  to  smile  quite  naturally.  "Thanks,  Michael, 
for  telling  me.  But  it's — all  right,  you  know.  Thanks 
— all  the  same." 

The  smile  lasted  until  he  had  gone  downstairs  and 
turned  out  of  sight  into  the  hall.  Then  it  died.  She 
moved  then,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the  sitting-room. 
Towards  Felicity's  bedroom  again.  How  chilly  the 
room  seemed !  She  wondered  if  that  small  gas-fire 
was  enough  this  weather.  It  would  never  do  for  Felicity 
to  catch  cold.  She  was  so  susceptible  to  them.  Perhaps 
there  were  not  enough  blankets  on  her  bed.  She  went 
over  to  the  bed  and,  Ufting  the  eiderdown,  counted  the 
blankets.  Three  should  be  enough.  They  were  good 
blankets.     Still,  she  must  not  be  cold. 

And  then  quite  suddenly  something  snapped  inside 
her  and  she  flung  herself  down,  her  face  pressed  into  the 
silky  softness  of  the  eiderdown. 

"O  God,  don't  let  me  ever  see  him  again.  Please, 
God,  just  this  one  thing.  Don't  let  me  ever  see  him 
again." 


CHAPTER  VI 

It  seemed  likely  as  time  went  on  that  her  prayer  was 
going  to  be  answered.  But  perhaps  after  all  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  prayer,  but  simply  with  circum- 
stances, for  their  ways  lay  so  far  apart.  She  heard  of 
him.  Occasionally  the  Major,  when  he  forgot  to 
remember,  would  talk  about  him.  He  was  living  for 
the  time  being  with  his  mother  in  a  flat  in  Dorset 
Gardens.  His  uncle  had  left  him  a  little  money,  but 
there  were  complications  about  taking  over  the 
practice,  the  dud  partner  having  to  be  bought  out. 

"But  it's  a  fashionable  practice,  and  I  suppose  old 
man  Carter  intends  to  do  all  that's  necessary  there." 

The  day  after  that  she  saw  Nina  Carter's  photo 
in  the  Taller,  one  of  the  season's  presentations.  It 
was  a  full-length  photo,  and  unless  the  camera  had  lied, 
Nina  Carter  was  exceedingly  good  to  look  at.  Behind 
the  loveliness  Dinah  tried  honestly  to  find  other  things 
that  somehow  she  felt  Neil  ought  to  have,  but  that  was 
stupid.  Nina  Carter  could  push  him  to  the  top  of  his 
profession  and  he  would  probably  end  by  signing 
bulletins  outside  palace  gates,  and  if  that  was  all 
Neil  wanted,  why  should  she  feel  the  tiniest  bit  sorry 
for  him  when  she  studied  the  Unes  of  Nina  Carter's 
charming  mouth  ?  After  all,  he  was  a  perfectly  free 
agent,  and  knew  what  he  wanted  and  what  he  was 
doing. 

Michael  said  exactly  the  same  thing  to  Jane  one 
evening  when  he  found  himself  alone  with  her  in  the 
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furnished  flat  in  Knightsbridge  that  the  Quinns  had 
taken  for  their  leave.  The  Judge  had  gone  away  for  the 
week-end  that  morning,  and  Jane  had  insisted  on  the 
Major  and  the  Dray  tons  and  Michael  spending  the 
evening  with  her.  Unfortunately,  by  some  mischance, 
Aunt  Emily  had  got  included  in  the  invitation.  Jane 
did  not  quite  know  how  this  had  happened.  She  could 
only  suppose  she  had  once  again,  as  George  put  it, 
"been  imposed  upon",  and  for  once  felt  sHghtly  resent- 
ful about  it.  She  unburdened  herself  on  the  subject 
to  Michael,  who  had  arrived  much  too  early,  and  as  it 
happened  to  be  the  night  after  she  and  the  Judge  had 
been  to  dinner  with  the  Wintons  to  meet  Nina  Carter, 
she  unburdened  herself  about  this  also. 

"I'm  not  saying  Neil  isn't  ambitious.  I  know  he  is, 
but  left  to  himself  he'd  be  a  different  creature.  You 
don't  know  his  mother,  my  lad.  She's  the  splendid 
type  of  mother  who  ought  never  to  have  been  left  in 
charge  of  an  only  son.  The  kind  who  says  :  'Darling, 
you  mustn't  let  my  wishes  influence  you.  Of  course, 
you're  the  only  thing  I  have,  and  all  the  sacrifices  I've 

made  and  are   still  making '    And  so  forth  and 

so  on." 

"Maternal  influence  went  out  of  fashion  ages  ago." 
"Oh  no,  it  didn't.  Nor  ever  will  as  long  as  there 
are  maternal  women  Hke  Mrs.  Winton  in  the  world. 
She  engineered  the  Carter  engagement  from  start  to 
finish.  She  knew  about  Dinah  ;  he  had  written  to  her 
about  that.  I  happen  to  know  that.  And  what  does 
Madam  do  ?  She  immediately  spends  a  small  legacy 
which  had  been  left  her  on  a  passage  to  Manela,  and 
darling  Nina  goes  with  her,  and  if  she  didn't  exactly 
say  to  Neil,  'Since  you  seem  to  be  in  a  marrying 
mood,  I  have  brought  you  my  idea  of  a  daughter-in-law,' 
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you  can  imagine  her  insinuating  it  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.  Insistently  and  oh  so  sweetly.  I  am  sure  she 
never  lets  him  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  owes  every- 
thing to  her,  never  ceases  to  evoke  that  grisly  phantom 
of  early  struggles,  early  sacrifices.  Well,  there  were 
probably  both,  and  all  due  credit  to  her.  But  what's 
a  mother  worth  if  she  can't  make  them  without  shoving 
them  down  a  man's  throat  all  his  life  ?  It's  all  very 
well,  but  after  all  children  don't  ask  to  be  born,  and 
having  brought  them  into  the  world  you've  got  to  do 
your  duty  by  them  without  making  a  song  and  dance 
about  it  all  the  time." 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  can  take  a  horse  to  the 
water " 

"But  wasn't  it  an  achievement  getting  him  to  the 
water  at  all  ?  And,  for  the  rest,  has  it  ever  struck  you 
that  he  might  still  be  very  much  in  love  with  Dinah  ?" 

"So  he  asks  another  girl  to  marry  him  ?" 

"Exactly." 

He  laughed.  "It  would  make  a  terribly  weak  spot 
in  a  play.  No  audience  would  stand  for  it.  Can't  you 
hear  them  ?  'A  man  of  that  type  would  never  go  on 
like  that  in  real  life.'  The  queer  part  of  it  is  I  believe 
you're  right.  There  are  so  many  weak  spots  in  real 
life.     So  many  loose  threads  left  hanging." 

She  looked  at  him.  His  voice  sounded  tired,  as 
though  there  were  loose  threads  in  his  own  life  that 
he  would  like  to  tidy  up.  She  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  him  since  they  had  come  home,  almost  as  much  as 
she  had  seen  of  Dinah,  which  was  hardly  surprising,  as 
they  seemed  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  together,  and  the 
more  she  saw  of  him  the  more  she  liked  him.  She 
knew  him  to  be  whole-heartedly  in  love  with  Dinah — 
it  was  one  of  those  things  that  come  to  one  by  intuition 
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— and  she  was  sorry  about  it,  because  Dinah  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  love  with  him. 

For  the  moment  she  knew  there  was  no  immediate 
danger  of  him  proposing.  He  had  been  quite  frank 
to  her  about  his  financial  condition,  which  he  Ukened 
briefly  to  "a  dish  of  scrambled  eggs".  But  there  was 
the  possibility;  of  course,  of  The  Street  Below  having 
a  few  months'  run  which  might  make  a  more  solid 
affair  of  it. 

"And  the  girl  herself  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 
"Is  she  being  a  sacrifice  too  ?" 

"If  she  is,  she's  being  a  cheerful  one.  No,  I  think 
she  thinks  she  is  in  love  with  Neil,  and,  after  all, 
Michael,  he  is  rather  a  dear,  and  quite  decorative  to  be 
seen  about  with.  Also,  I  imagine  she  is  already  hving 
in  a  brilUant  future.  I'm  being  catty,  but  to  be  frank, 
the  young  woman  left  me  cold.  I  expect  it  was  only 
because  she  was  wearing  a  divine  Molyneux  model  and 
I  had  thought  my  second-best  would  do," 

And  then  the  door-bell  rang  and  she  remembered 
she  was  giving  a  party. 

"I  hope  you  reaUze,"  Michael  said,  standing  up, 
"that  I  shall  probably  be  completely  ignored  by  Aunt 
EmUy,  She  doesn't  approve  of  me,  and  really  only 
because  the  first  time  I  met  her  I  told  her  I  was  sleeping 
on  the  Embankment  that  night," 

"You  should  have  told  her  you  were  doing  it  with 
Lord  Stick-in-the-Mud  for  a  bet  and  she'd  have 
adored  you."  And  then  her  voice  changed.  "And 
did  you  sleep  on  the  Embankment  ?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't — that  night." 

Her  eyes  grew  queer.  "I  don't  know  why,  but  I 
find  myself  going  all  maternal  when  I'm  with  you, 
Michael.     I  suppose  it's  only  because  you  always  look 
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as  though  you  have  pernicious  anaemia.  Now  then, 
let's  pull  ourselves  together.  We've  got  to  make  a 
success  of  this  evening." 

Between  them  they  somehow  managed  it,  in  spite 
of  Aunt  Emily's  heavy  graciousness,  which  was  per- 
fectly devastating,  and  Dinah's  brightness,  which  had 
almost  the  same  effect. 

"Oh,  why,"  thought  Jane,  "can't  she  fall  in  love  with 
Michael  ?  It  would  simplify  matters  so.  What  a 
ghastly  time  we're  having  I     I  feel  I  want  to  cry." 

And  then  she  caught  sight  of  Aunt  Emily  sitting 
on  the  Chesterfield  talking  to  the  Major  and  cold- 
shouldering  Michael,  and,  remembering  the  Embank- 
ment, laughed  instead.  After  all,  someone  might  as 
well  get  some  fun  out  of  this  awful  evening. 

"Oh,  Major,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  it's  quite  all  right 
about  the  box  for  the  first  night  of  The  Street  Below. 
April  the  twenty-first.  Don't  forget.  I  was  afraid  we 
wouldn't  be  able  to  get  one.  What  happens  to  you, 
Michael  ?  Does  the  management  allot  you  a  box  or 
two  or  a  row  of  stalls  or  something  ?  If  so,  we'll  all 
wish  we'd  treated  you  better  in  the  past.  That  comes 
of  entertaining  a  celebrity  unawares.  Are  you  quite 
comfortable,  Mrs.  Masefield  ?  Would  you  like  another 
cushion  ?" 

Mrs.  Masefield  did  not  want  another  cushion.  All 
Mrs.  Masefield  required  was  an  immediate  explanation 
of  that  perfectly  enigmatical  outburst  of  Jane's. 

"Has  Mr.  Heritage  written  a  play  ?  But  how 
interesting  !" 

Jane's  dismay  was  a  masterpiece.  "Oh,  heavens, 
what  have  I  said  now  ?  Michael,  I'm  sorry.  I  forgot 
you  didn't  want  anyone  to  know ;  but  then  half  London 
does,  you  know,  my  dear,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  Mrs. 
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Masefield  would  be  in  that  half.  You  can't  go  writing 
a  play  that  all  the  West  End  managers  fight  to  get  and 
still  preserve  the  modest  violet  pose.  In  any  case, 
you're  too  old  for  it,  so  you  might  as  well  decide  to  be- 
come a  sophisticated  celebrity.  It's  just  as  becoming. 
Also,  think  of  us.  Remember  what  a  thrill  we  all  got 
out  of  your  last  'first  night'.  By  the  way,  Major,  are 
you  rising  to  the  occasion  over  supper  again  ?" 

"Supper  ?  Of  course  I'll  give  anyone  supper — any- 
where— at  any  time,"  said  the  Major,  who  sometimes 
found  Jane  a  little  difficult  to  follow. 

"You  did  us  very  well  that  night.  What  a  gay, 
giddy  evening  that  was!     D'ye  remember,  Dinah  ?" 

"Really,  I  had  no  idea,"  Mrs.  Masefield  said,  looking 
positively  seedy,  "that  Mr.  Heritage — well,  I  mean 
to  say — I  didn't  know  he  did  that  kind  of  thing." 

Jane  opened  her  eyes  widely.  "Oh yes — ^he  does  that 
sort  of  thing  rather  well,  don't  you,  Michael  ?" 

Tackled  by  Michael  and  Dinah  and  the  Major  the 
next  evening  at  Ruskin  Court — Felicity  had  gone  to  a 
concert  with  Aunt  Emily — she  maintained  that  she  had 
not  departed  from  the  truth. 

"And  if  I  had,  it  would  have  been  well  worth  an 
extra  black  mark.  You  must  put  Aunt  Emily  into  a 
play,  Michael.  She's  wasted  in  real  Ufe.  I  hope  you 
all  noticed  how  strong  I  was  for  once  about  the  box 
being  full.  I  thought  it  would  give  things  a  flip  up 
if  she  went  and  agitated  for  half  a  dozen  stalls." 

"Hope  she  doesn't  get  one,"  Michael  said  gloomily. 
"I  wish  you  would  all  give  up  the  idea  of  coming. 
I'm  sick  of  the  beastly  thing.  It's  going  to  flop, 
anyway." 

He  looked  sick  of  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was. 
It  had  been  in  rehearsal  for  three  weeks  and  he  was  not 
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getting  the  "fun"  out  of  it  that  he  had  anticipated. 
The  producer  whom  he  had  at  first  credited  with  super 
intelhgence  had  now  turned  out  to  be  an  unmitigated 
ass  who  did  not  know  the  first  thing  about  producing. 
Also,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  whole  thing  had  been 
mis-cast.  And  even  if  Claud  Dawson  could  draw  an 
audience,  that  gave  him  no  right  to  deliberately  mis- 
interpret the  author's  meaning.  As  for  the  others — 
well,  only  that  morning  he  had  relapsed,  exasperated, 
into  heavy  sarcasm  and  suggested  it  would  be  just  as 
well,  perhaps,  if  some  of  them  would  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  the  words  he  had  written  and  not  bother  to 
make  up  ones  of  their  own. 

Dinah,  looking  at  him,  restless  and  washed  out, 
nodded  sagely. 

"Michael,  you're  just  letting  the  whole  thing  sit 
heavily  on  your  nerves.  You'll  be  fit  only  for  a  mental 
home  by  the  time  the  thing  is  put  on,  if  you  go  on  like 
this.  Of  course  it  will  be  all  right.  Why  shouldn't 
it  be  ?  Bad  rehearsals  are  a  good  sign,  and  even  if  the 
thing  is  not  a  success,  it  can't  be  helped.  You'll 
write  another.     So  what  does  it  matter  ?" 

"It  matters — tremendously.  You  don't  know  how 
much." 

Jane,  alarmed  by  his  expression  that  he  was  going  to 
enlighten  her  there  and  then  and  embarrass  the 
Major,  cut  in  hastily. 

"Of  course  it  matters  tremendously.  I  know  what 
Michael  means.  It's  like  having  a  baby.  I'm  always 
told  that  the  first  is  the  miracle  and  the  rest  just 
happenings.  But  I  agree  with  Dinah  about  the  nerves. 
I  bet  you're  living  on  gloom  and  forebodings  these 
days.  Major,  take  him  to  the  club  and  give  him 
a  good  dinner.      I'm   staying  here   with   Dinah.      I 
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haven't  seen  her  properly  since  I   arrived,  and  we 
want  to  talk." 

The  Major,  always  tactful  when  things  were  made  as 
plain  to  him  as  that,  made  a  move  shortly  afterwards 
and  carried  oft  a  reluctant  and  un-hungry  Michael. 

But  if  the  two  left  behind  wanted  to  talk  it  was  J 
apparently  only  about  commonplaces.  It  was  true 
that  they  had  hardly  had  a  moment  alone,  but  neither 
had  gone  out  of  her  way  to  engineer  one.  Dinah's 
delight  at  seeing  her  had  been  almost  pathetic,  yet 
Jane  sensed  that  since  Manela  she  had  built  a  fence 
around  herself  and  that  everyone  was  being  kept  out- 
side. Outwardly,  Dinah  had  hardly  changed  at  all. 
A  Uttle  thinner  perhaps,  but  just  as  attractive  as  ever. 
More  so,  if  anything.  Outwardly,  she  was  just  the 
same  Dinah,  able  to  laugh  at  Aunt  Emily  as  they 
had  laughed  over  the  Manela-ites — ^just  as  natural  and 
affectionate.  And  yet  an  inner  change  revealed  itself 
unconsciously  in  many  ways :  an  effort  to  appear  the 
same  as  usual ;  the  expression  of  her  eyes  when  she 
thought  no  one  was  looking  at  her. 

She  was  not  worrying  over  Felicity.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  worry,  and  she  was  quite  frank  about  this. 

"Sometimes  I  felt  I  should  never  get  her  back  again, 
but  I  have.     Don't  you  think  she's  marvellous  ?" 

"Marvellous." 

No,  it  was  not  FeHcity.  Neither,  Jane  found,  prob- 
ing in  another  direction,  was  it  financial  worry.  Dinah, 
proud  of  a  fully  developed  money  sense,  boasted  of 
being  able  not  only  to  make  two  ends  meet  but  actually 
overlap. 

"Our  living  expenses  are  absurdly  small.  We 
don't  go  out  much,  and  then  neither  of  us  have  had  to 
buy  clothes.      We  have  heaps,  cold- weather  ones  too. 
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I  sometimes  feel  I  ought  to  give  some  of  my  evening 
things  away.  I  seldom  want  anything  like  that,  and  they 
take  up  so  much  room.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  just 
turning  out  all  my  wardrobe  when  you  people  came." 

Jane  got  up  briskly.  "Let's  go  and  put  it  back 
again.     Fun — looking  over  clothes." 

She  felt  they  were  getting  no  farther,  sitting  on  two 
chairs,  just  talking,  and  she  wanted  to  get  much  farther. 
Perhaps  in  a  different  atmosphere — a  more  intimate 
atmosphere 

They  went  into  Dinah's  small  bedroom,  where  the 
contents  of  her  wardrobe  sprawled  over  the  bed  and 
overflowed  on  to  the  chairs  and  tables. 

"My  dear  child." 

"Yes,  I'm  doing  the  thing  thoroughly." 

She  did  not  say  why — did  not  say  that  one  stage 
of  her  life  having  reached,  as  it  were,  a  dead  end,  such 
an  occupation  seemed  to  reflect  appropriately  on  the 
spiritual  situation. 

She  began  to  collect  garments  and  put  them  back 
in  the  wardrobe,  unspeakably  glad  in  her  innermost 
heart  to  have  Jane  with  her.  Memories,  Uke  expensive 
scent,  have  a  knack  of  cUnging  for  ever  to  clothes. 
Dinah,  shaking  one  flimsy  garment  after  another  while 
apparently  responding  to  Jane's  chatter,  seemed  sur- 
rounded, overwhelmed  by  them. 

"Timothy  bought  me  this  in  Paris.  I  wanted  black, 
but  he  would  have  old  gold.  Always  liked  colours, 
Timothy  did."  A  dark-blue  spangled  affair  gave  a 
fresh  stab.  "I  was  wearing  this  the  first  time  I  danced 
with  Neil.  He  said  it  reminded  him  of  moonlight  on 
water.  So  seldom  Neil  noticed  clothes.  And  this" 
— this  was  the  Spirit  of  Spring,  with  a  mended  tear  in 
the   hem — "talking   of   shawls  .  .  ."    And  then  the 
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verandah  at  the  club,  the  sea,  the  smell  of  frangipani — 
and  the  look  in  Neil's  eyes. 

She  sat  down  rather  suddenly,  her  face  white  and 
wintry. 

Jane,  pausing  in  the  sorting  out  of  a  pile  of  exquisite 
undies,  said  :   "Knock  off  for  a  bit ;  you're  tired." 

"I  think  I  am.     Clothes  are  tiring." 

"You've  certainly  got  enough  to  keep  you  going 
for  some  time  to  come,"  Jane  said,  clearing  a  space  on 
the  bed  for  herself.  "You've  got  some  lovely  things> 
Dinah." 

"Yes,  but  lovely  things  mean  so  little,  don't  they  ?'' 

Back  came  rushing  remembrance  of  a  morning  in 
Manela,  years  ago.  Jane  saying :  "Darling,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  fell  in  love  with  a  man  who 
couldn't  give  you  an  unlimited  dress  allowance  ?"  and 
Dinah's  serene,  "I — ^have." 

The  memory  was  between  them,  real  and  intensely 
virile.  They  could  see  it  in  each  other's  eyes,  in  each 
other's  air  of  restraint.  It  could  be  ignored,  pushed 
aside,  but  pushing  it  back  into  the  shadows  seemed 
childish.  It  was  Dinah  who  plugged  at  it  and  brought 
it  out  into  the  open.  "Jane,  do  you  remember  an 
expansive  moment  I  had  one  morning  in  your  bedroom 
at  Manela  ?"  And  then,  as  Jane  looked  up  without 
saying  anything :  "Don't  pretend  you've  forgotten. 
But  then  you  wouldn't.  After  that,  you  must  have 
wondered  sometimes  why  I  have  never  once  since  then 
mentioned  Neil's  name  to  you." 

"There  was  no  reason  why  you  should." 

"Perhaps  not,  and  I'm  not  going  to  discuss  him  now. 
I'm  only  just  going  to  say  that  I  understand  it  all  so 
well  and  I  want  you  to  know  this — in  case  you  might 
think  I  don't.     There  is  sometimes  something  about 
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you — about  you  all — that  makes  me  think  you  might 
be  feeling  sorry  for  me.  I  don't  want  you  to  be.  I 
can  even  understand  the  engagement,  and  I  am  not 
unhappy.  That's  all  behind.  I've  got  FeUcity  back. 
We've  enough  to  live  on.  I  have  you  all  here — for  the 
time  being.  I  wouldn't  have  things  otherwise.  It's 
all  so  much  the  best  for  everyone." 

She  got  up  with  an  air  of  finality  and  went  on  with 
her  inspection  of  a  pile  of  frocks,  holding  one  up 
against  the  light  with  convincing  absorption.  Any- 
thing was  better  just  at  that  moment  than  meeting 
Jane's  eyes.  Words  are  easy  enough  to  summon  and 
marshal  into  order  like  so  many  underlings  to  do  one's 
service.  Even  a  voice  could  with  an  effort  be  brought 
under  perfect  control,  and  be  made  to  sound  ordinary, 
even  casual.  But  eyes  were  treacherous,  simply  not  to 
be  trusted. 

Neither,  apparently,  was  Jane,  for  instead  of  staying 
where  she  was  and  accepting  Dinah's  attack  of  the 
memory  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  she  got  up 
swiftly,  crossed  the  room  and  rather  meanly  caught 
her  by  the  shoulders. 

"DarHng,  you've  got  pluck." 

"Not  pluck,"  said  Dinah,  feeling  that  Jane  was  not 
playing  fair.  "Just  sense,  I  think,  Jane.  Practical 
common  sense.  One  gets  it  by  degrees.  You  know^ 
being  able  to  see  things  from  other  people's  point  of 
view.     Being  able  to  understand." 

Jane,  feeling  that  in  one  place,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
fence  was  down,  made  no  mistake  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  gaps  and  rushing  in  any  farther,  but  merely  said  : 
"You're  imagining  things,  Dinah.  I  couldn't  feel 
sorry  for  anyone  of  your  age  with  everything  still  before 
you.     Anything  might  happen ="    Then,  with  seeming 
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irrelevance,  she  changed  the  subject.  "Tell  me,  which 
of  all  these  garments  are  you  wearing  on  Michael's 
first  night  ?" 

"That  white  one.     It's  funny — but  he  asked  me  to." 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"Why  ?" 

"Because  you  were  wearing  it  on  the  night  of  Red 
Tape." 

"How  queer !  I  had  forgotten  what  I  was  wearing 
that  night.     I'm  rather  amused  at  his  remembering." 

"Nothing  escapes  Michael." 

"He's — surprising,  isn't  he  ?  Oh,  Jane,  I  must 
tell  you  .  .  ." 

And  sitting  down  again  she  found  herself  telling 
her  all  about  the  Surrey  village  and  exactly  how  sur- 
prising Michael  had  been  that  day.  After  that,  she 
went  on  telling  her  things.  She  even  told  her  of 
"I' affaire  Dan  vers",  thinking  it  would  amuse  her.  But 
Jane  did  not  seem  amused.  Her  eyes  grew  rather 
thoughtful. 

"And  he  was  reaUy  so  impossible.  I  must  have  been 
crazy." 

"And  how  did  it  end  ?" 

Dinah  told  her  how  it  had  ended,  even  to  the 
dilapidated  taxi  and  coming  home  with  her  head  on 
Michael's  shoulder ;  but  still  Jane  did  not  seem  amused. 

"Poor  Michael." 

"Oh,  Michael  didn't  mind  turning  out.  I  provided 
him  with  copy.  He  called  me  Tinsel  Snatcher',  and 
said  it  was  a  darned  good  title  for  a  play." 

Jane  said  nothing,  only  looked  at  her  as  she  got  up 
and  began  tackling  her  wardrobe  once  more.  So  queer, 
watching  a  situation  from  the  outskirts,  thought  Jane 
— so  very  queer. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Major,  having  got  some  clothes  to  fit  him,  now 
wanted  a  house  to  hve  in,  and,  being  the  Major,  wanted 
it  at  once.  Moreover,  wanted  everyone  to  help  him  to 
find  it. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  advised  Jane,  coping  with  the 
exigencies  of  leave.  "Ever5rthing  looks  so  much  better 
later  on." 

"Not  the  house-hunting  season,"  asserted  Michael, 
coping  with  worrying  rehearsals,  "Wait  until  the 
country  gets  dressed." 

But  the  Major  was  not  waiting  for  anything,  and  on 
Dinah's  shoulders  fell  the  task  of  domiciUng  him.  He 
knew  exactly  what  he  wanted.  A  house  of  medium, 
but  convenient  size,  with  a  garden  to  match.  Must 
be  in  the  country  but  within  easy  reach  of  London. 
Preferably  of  old-fashioned  style,  but  with  every 
modem  convenience.  Not  completely  isolated,  but 
definitely  not  one  of  a  crowd. 

"Isn't  he  sweet  ?"  was  Jane's  sole  comment. 

But  the  various  house-agents  whom  he  and  Dinah 
visited  had  no  reason  to  confirm  this.  In  fact,  Dinah 
feared  for  the  life  of  one  "pimply  young  gas-bag"  who 
was  at  last  reduced  to  timid  "quaites"  and  tentative 
advice  to  build. 

It  ended  in  hiring  a  car  and  scouring  the 
country  for  themselves,  and  this  Dinah  and  Felicity 
enjoyed.  Dinah,  appreciating  Surrey  even  in  March, 
was,  in  fact,  quite  sorry  when  the  Major  pronounced 
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himself  satisfied  with  Merton  Lodge,  not  far  from 
Cobham. 

It  was  an  attractive  house,  low  built  and  white  against 
a  background  of  trees,  already  showing  definite  signs 
of  life.  A  wide  verandah  ran  along  one  side,  over- 
looking the  garden,  which  was  sizable  and  old-world  in 
style. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  charming  and  boasted 
all  the  modem  conveniences  that  the  Major,  not  cut 
out  for  the  simple  life,  had  made  a  point  of. 

In  fact,  everything  about  it  seemed  all  right  except 
the  price,  which  made  Dinah  gasp.  It  was  surprising 
to  find  it  did  not  make  the  Major  gasp  too,  but  when  she 
tentatively  reminded  him  that  there  would  be  the  cost 
of  decorating  and  furnishing  as  well,  he  said  slowly  : 

"I'm  a  man  of  means,  Dinah.  Rather  considerable 
means."  Adding  almost  to  himself  :  "That  happened 
to  be  the  devil  of  it." 

And  that  somewhat  cryptic  remark,  Dinah  knew, 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  blaming  Timothy  for  lack 
of  confidence  that  he  would  ever  make.  The  only 
revelation  of  a  deep  and  lasting  hurt.  She  knew,  too, 
that  she  could  only  lessen  that  sense  of  hurt  by  acquie- 
scing gladly  to  his  abrupt : 

"Look  here,  Dinah,  you've  all  got  to  share  this  place 
with  me.  That's  understood,  isn't  it  ?  Good  for  your 
mother  to  get  out  of  Kensington  sometimes." 

She  was  only  grateful  to  him  for  not  insisting  on 
their  leaving  Kensington  altogether,  because  even  this 
she  would  have  done  to  lessen  that  hurt.  But  the 
Major  was  not  entirely  tactless. 

"There'll  be  a  room  for  Michael  too.  He  can  write 
his  next  play  in  it." 

"Don't  spoil  us  all  too  much,  Jeppy,"  she  said  gently. 
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"Pure  Selfishness  on  my  part.  You've  got  to  help 
me  stock  the  place,  Dinah." 

"Rather  !"  she  said  instantly,  and  wondered  exactly 
how  she  was  going  to  manage  it.  For  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Major  one  had  to  be  indefatigable.  It  would 
mean  long  days  and  many  days  in  shops.  Much  too 
tiring  for  Fehcity,  and  equally.  Felicity  could  not  be  left 
so  much  alone. 

Jane,  discussing  the  position,  came  forward  with 
a  happy  solution.  She  was  going  to  Bournemouth  to 
stay  with  an  aunt,  a  delightful  aunt,  with  a  house 
almost  as  large  as  her  heart.  She  liked  all  things 
decorative  and  would  adore  to  have  Felicity  in  any 
case.  It  would  do  Felicity  a  world  of  good.  The 
spring  was  very  tiring  and  an  orgy  of  shopping  with  the 
Major  would  be  the  death  of  her. 

"You'll  be  in  a  nursing  or  mental  home  at  the  end 
of  it." 

"Oh  no,  I  won't.  It  will  be  fun,  my  dear  Jane,  to 
spend  money  freely  again — even  someone  else's.  I'm 
going  to  enjoy  myself." 

And  she  did  thoroughly — up  to  a  certain  point.  She 
tackled  the  job  with  a  zest  and  efficiency  that  rather 
surprised  herself.  But  even  she  found  that  she  had  not 
fully  realized  what  the  entire  equipment  of  a  house  could 
mean.  It  began  by  being  "fun"  and  resolved  itself 
into  a  herculean  task.  Even  at  night  she  wandered  in 
spirit  through  Merton  Lodge,  filling  gaps  and  making 
fresh  decisions,  while  the  day  was  merely  a  matter  of 
long  much-amended  lists  and  obsequious  shop  people. 
All  this  should  have  left  no  time  to  think  of  anything 
else,  yet  there  were  stupid  moments.  March  was  slip- 
ping away  and  she  knew  that  the  wedding  had  been 
fixed  for  early  June.    St.  Margaret's  and  the  Dorchester 
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afterwards.  It  would  be  nice  when  it  was  all  over  and 
done  with.     Put  behind  one. 

She  had  also  heard  that  they  had  taken  a  house  in 
Lancaster  Gate.  Sometimes  busy  over  her  lists  and 
catalogues,  her  thoughts  would  stray  to  that  house  in 
Lancaster  Gate,  visualizing  it.  Remembering  the  lines 
of  Nina  Carter's  charming  mouth,  she  felt  that  it  would 
be  ultra  modem  and  not  particularly  comfortable.  A 
house  that  would  be  perfect  in  every  detail,  wonder- 
fully planned  for  effect.  Neil,  left  to  himself,  she  felt 
instinctively,  would  rather  enjoy  furnishing  on  the 
"pick  up"  system,  and  would  probably  spend  more  than 
he  could  afford  on  "irresistible  bits  of  stuff"  (she  re- 
membered that  over  some  Persian  pottery  in  Manela), 
but  would  not  mind  terribly  if  the  chairs  did  not  match 
the  carpet  provided  they  were  comfortable. 

Heartily  sick  of  her  own  lists,  she  yet  found  herself 
thinking  what  a  thrill  furnishing  a  house  might  be — 
and  in  these  moments  her  whole  being  was  wrung  in  a 
hopeless  "How  can  I  go  on  ? "  But  she  went  on  because 
life  went  on  and  one  had  to  go  along  with  it,  and  even 
lists  must  come  to  an  end  some  time. 

Actually  a  day  did  arrive  with  nothing  left  to  do 
but  to  decide  on  one  or  two  trifling  things,  and  Dinah 
was  not  meeting  the  Major  until  eleven-thirty. 

Feeling  that  the  worst  was  over  and  the  morning  being 
most  un-March-like,  she  put  on  a  particularly  becoming 
leaf -green  su^de  suit  and  pull-on  hat  to  match — more  to 
defy  a  certain  inward  weariness  than  to  gratify  vanity. 
Also,  they  were  going  to  have  lunch  at  the  Major's  club. 

The  Major  had  made  a  point  of  this,  having  suffered 
from  "scratch"  midday  meals  eaten  wherever  they 
happened  to  be,  insisted  upon  by  an  adamant  time- 
saving  Dinah. 
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"For  once  we'll  have  a  decent  meal." 
"I  can't  spend  half  the  afternoon  over  it,  Jeppy." 
"Neither  can  I.     I  have  an  appointment  with  my 
lawyer  at  three.     You  shall  have  something  quick  and 
light." 

Something  quick  and  Hght  eaten  in  the  serene 
atmosphere  of  the  brown  panelled  dining-room  of  the 
club  was,  she  had  to  admit,  a  decided  improvement  on 
their  recent  scratch  meals.  She  was  in  no  mind  to 
hurry  over  the  courses  chosen  carefully  for  her  by  a 
knowledgeable  Major.  In  fact,  she  positively  dawdled, 
appreciating  the  comfort  and  leisure  of  the  place,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  fare.  The  room  was  full,  but  an 
adjacent  mirror  assured  her  that  the  latest  spring  outfit 
present  had  nothing  on  the  leaf -green  suit,  and  she  was 
feeling  reasonably  content  with  things  in  general  when, 
raising  her  head  from  the  consumption  of  the  last  spoon- 
ful of  her  homhe  d  surprise,  she  found  herself  looking  at 
Neil  Winton. 

It  happened  just  hke  that — so  quickly  and  un- 
expectedly that  you  couldn't  make  a  happening  of  it. 
The  Major  hailed  him  and  you  smiled  at  him  quite 
naturally  and  held  out  a  hand  to  his  outstretched  one. 
At  least,  it  was  not  really  you  who  did  it,  but  some 
strange  uncaring  personality  who  had  mercifully  come 
to  the  fore.  The  real  you  was  struck  numb  with  the 
shock  of  it  all.  The  real  you  was  thinking  amazedly, 
"Neil  is  here.  I  have  seen  him  again.  I'm  not 
dreaming.     jHe — is — actually — here." 

Very  much  actually  there,  with  his  hand  grasping 
hers  in  that  unforgettable  grip.  Just  the  same — only 
different.  Perhaps  it  was  the  unfamiliar  dark  suit  that 
made  him  look  thinner.  Fine-run,  he  was,  and,  under 
his  tan,  lacking  in  colour.    But  his  ease  of  manner 
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matched  hers,  and  he  accepted  the  Major's  invitation 
to  join  them  for  coffee  readily  enough. 

"Fact  is,  I've  been  done  out  of  mine.  Also  out  of 
a  last  course.     My  host  was  catching  a  train." 

"Hard  luck,"  Dinah  said  bUthely.  "The  chef  here 
seems  to  know  his  job.  I've  just  finished  the  most 
marvellous  ice." 

"Not  in  my  line.  I  was  heading  for  a  mushroom 
savoury." 

The  Major,  with  some  relief,  contributed  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  savouries.  He  had  had  one  most 
uncomfortable  moment,  for  even  the  Major  occasionally 
remembered  to  remember.  But  in  face  of  all  this 
extreme  naturalness,  he  felt  he  need  not  have  worried. 
Neither  had  shown  a  hint  of  embarrassment  at  thus 
meeting  each  other  again.  Probably  things  had  never 
gone  so  deeply  as  some  people — Jane,  for  instance — had 
imagined.  In  any  case,  the  young  get  over  things  quickly. 

As  proof,  he  could  see  for  himself  Dinah's  easy  Httle 
smile.  What  he  could  not  see  was  Dinah's  little  hands 
clenching  themselves  under  the  table  till  the  knuckles 
showed  white. 

"Funny,"  the  real  Dinah  was  thinking  under  her 
blitheness,  "the  last  time  we  met,  Neil,  we  talked  about 
a  Union  Castle  liner.  Now,  meeting  after  a  hundred 
years,  we  talk  about  food." 

But  food  is  an  easily  exhausted  subject.  From 
it  they  passed  by  easy  stages  to  the  clemency  of  the 
weather,  Mrs.  Drayton's  health  and  her  present  visit 
to  Bournemouth  with  Jane,  the  Major's  new  house,  and 
finally  to  Michael's  play. 

"Excellent  news  that.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  thundering 
success." 

"Michael's  made  up  his  mind  it's  going  to  flop^ 
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He'll  be  a  wreck  by  the  twenty-first.  Oh,  by  the  way* 
Jeppy,  Jane  won't  be  here  for  the  first  night  after  all* 
Isn't  it  sickening  ?  It  coincides  with  a  nephew's 
coming  of  age  in  Shropshire — a  command  family  affair. ' ' 

"Then  there'll  be  only  you  people  and  Michael  and 
myself — in  the  box.     You'd  better  join  us,  Winton." 

Neil,  stubbing  out  his  cigarette,  said  quickly  :  "I'm 
afraid  I  can't — not  on  the  twenty-first." 

"Pity,"  said  the  Major,  now  completely  un-remem- 
bering.  "I'm  standing  supper  afterwards.  Can't  get 
any  of  them  to  have  dinner  with  me  first.  Mistake. 
I  always  think  there's  nothing  Uke  a  good  meal  for 
working  one  up  to  anything  of  that  kind." 

"I'U  come  and  eat  a  good  meal  with  you,"  Neil 
said,  "if  that's  all  you  want.  Mine's  an  after-dinner 
engagement." 

"Do.  That's  a  fixture,  then.  Tuesday,  the  twenty- 
first.  I  suppose  we'd  better  say  seven-thirty,  although 
I  do  hate  feeding  early.  What  time  does  the  thing 
start,  Dinah  ?" 

"Eight-thirty,"  Dinah  said  firmly.  "And  we  must 
not  be  late,  Jeppy." 

"I'll  see  he  isn't  late." 

It  was  all  so  easy.  So,  on  the  surface,  effortless. 
Still  with  flawless  composure  she  got  up  shortly  after 
that,  pulling  on  gloves  and  collecting  bag  preparatory 
to  going.  One  half  of  her  wanted  to  sit  there  as  long 
as  possible.     The  other  was  saying  imperatively  : 

"Well,  you've  seen  him,  and  that's  that.  It  can  never 
happen  again.  Finish  it  now.  Just  get  up  quite 
naturally  and  say  you  must  go  and  leave  them  both 
here." 

But  things  never  seem  to  happen  just  according  to 
one's  planning.    The  Major,  instead  of  letting  her  fade 
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unobtrusively  away,  suddenly  became  aware  of  the 
time,  remembered  his  appointment  with  his  lawyer,  and 
said,  "By  Jove,  I  must  make  a  move  too." 

It  ended  in  them  all  walking  out  of  the  club  to- 
gether. Even  then,  Dinah  thought,  the  situation  might 
be  saved  by  one  of  them.  But  the  Major  insisted  on 
knowing  where  she  was  going  and  how  she  was  going,  and 
Neil  just  stood  there  and  waited  for  her  to  answer. 

"Better  have  a  taxi."  The  Major  scanned  the 
sky  doubtfully.  "Looks  like  rain.  I'd  give  you  a  lift, 
but  I  shan't  be  going  your  way,  and  I'm  a  bit  pressed 
for  time " 

"I  shall  go  home  by  train  from  the  Green  Park," 
Dinah  said  quickly.  "And  I'd  like  to  walk  as  far  as 
that." 

"Yes,  it's  not  far."  Neil  was  also  studying  the  sky. 
"I'm  going  in  that  direction  myself,  and  I  know 
a  short  cut." 

Something  in  Dinah  crumpled  up  helplessly.  She 
felt  both  of  them  were  letting  her  down,  but  simply  did 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  situation.  So,  sajang 
good-bye  to  the  Major,  she  and  Neil  walked  away  to- 
gether. 

A  thing  that  she  had  thought  could  never  happen 
again.  She  and  Neil  were  walking  together.  The 
day  had  lost  all  its  brilliance.  Fat  grey  clouds  were 
blotting  out  the  sun  and  a  young  wind  whistled  round 
corners.  But  what  did  it  matter  ?  She  and  Neil 
were  walking  together. 

They  talked  as  they  walked,  crossing  the  square 
and  cutting  into  the  network  of  small  streets  that  is 
unknown  temtory  to  the  average  West  Ender.  And 
inwardly  she  was  saying  :  "I  wonder  if  this  reminds 
him  of  that   evening  when  we  walked  through  the 
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Bazaar  to  the  shore  ?"  But  then,  why  should  it  ? 
How  nice  it  must  be  to  be  a  man  with  a  mind  above 
teasing  memories  of  happenings,  some  so  trifling  in 
themselves,  that  a  woman,  however  hard  she  may  try, 
never  seems  able  to  forget. 

The  grey  clouds  were  blackening  at  the  edges  now 
and  piling  themselves  together  menacingly.  Dinah, 
looking  up,  made  some  trite  remark  about  March  being 
in  an  April  mood  and,  even  as  she  spoke,  the  first  drops 
of  rain  fell. 

After  that,  they  fell  good  and  plenty,  in  a  sudden 
deluge.  Immediate  shelter  was  imperative,  and  they 
dived  into  the  nearest  doorway.  It  was  a  good  old- 
fashioned  doorway,  wide  and  deep  and  friendly.  They 
went  on  talking,  and  she  had  the  feeUng  that  they  were 
both  children  trying  to  talk  "grown  up"  for  each  other's 
benefit. 

But  they  stopped  talking  when  the  rain  became  an 
impenetrable  silver  sheet,  shutting  out  the  entire  world 
and  enhancing  the  friendly  intimacy  of  that  doorway. 
They  didn't  even  look  at  each  other. 

And  when  at  last  the  silver  sheet  thinned  to  a  grey 
veil  through  which  an  uncertain  sun  was  sending  shafts 
of  pale  gold,  still  she  said  nothing.  Instead,  she 
looked  up  and  down  the  street,  committing  every 
detail  to  memory.  It  was  a  narrow  Uttle  street, 
probably  purely  residential  in  its  youth  but  now  holding 
one  or  two  small  shops. 

One  was  immediately  opposite  them.  A  quaint 
dark-brown  shop,  having  in  its  window,  which  dipped 
almost  to  the  pavement,  a  motley  collection  of  antiques 
and  curios.  Over  the  doorway  was  a  faint  "Vanji". 
One  sensed  that  "Vanji"  had  once  been  black  and 
bold,   and  that   the   years  that  had  obliterated  the 
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letters  had  established  Vanji  himself  as  an  institution 
that  had  made  repainting  unnecessary.  Through 
the  gold-shot  grey  veil  one  was  dimly  conscious  of 
beautiful  things,  of  exquisite  bits  of  tapestry,  of  silver 
boxes,  gem-studded,  of  bronzes  of  unique  design,  of 
rare  bits  of  porcelain — and  a  blue  crystal  bowl. 

A  bowl  that  stood  right  in  the  middle  and  irradiated 
a  peculiar  fascination.  A  thing  of  such  simple  un- 
rivalled beauty  that  one  knew  it  would  adapt  itself 
to  any  setting — do  justice  to  a  palace — happy  to  expend 
its  loveUness  on  the  tiniest  flat.  A  bowl  that  had  some- 
thing about  it  that  made  one  catch  one's  breath  sharply 
and  say,  "That's  mine." 

And  her  mind  sUpped  back  to  the  days  when  she 
was  eight.  She  had  lived  with  an  aunt  then  and  shared 
a  governess  with  one  Susan  Bennett.  And  she  and 
Susan  used  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  daily  walks  with  a 
game  of  their  own  caUed  "That's  mine".  Passing 
shops  or  even  people's  houses  and  gardens,  you  could 
acquire  what  treasures  you  chose  by  the  simple  device 
of  being  the  first  to  say  "That's  mine".  And  so  real 
the  game  was  to  both  of  them  that  they  fairly  gloated 
over  their  possessions  when  they  got  home,  never 
forgetting  a  single  item,  and,  in  fact,  on  one  occasion 
nearly  came  to  blows  over  the  disputed  ownership  of  a 
Chow  puppy.  Remembering  all  this  as  she  looked 
at  the  blue  bowl,  she  smiled  a  little  regretfully,  for  eight 
years  of  age  seemed  a  long  way  off  that  afternoon. 

And  then  raising  her  head  she  met  Neil's  eyes,  and 
quite  suddenly,  forgetting  to  be  grown  up,  she  found 
herself  telling  him  all  about  the  game  of  "That's  mine". 
But  though  she  made  it  sound  as  funny  as  she  could, 
he  did  not  smile.  Rather,  his  eyes  grew  queerly 
thoughtfuL 
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"What  brought  it  all  up  at  this  moment  ?" 

"That  blue  bowl  over  there." 

*T  thought  so.  But,  virtually,  it's  mine.  I  saw 
it  first." 

"Oh,  Neil."  She  was  eight  again,  dealing  with  a 
grasping  Susan.  "How  could  you  know  which  of  us 
saw  it  first  ?" 

"When  did  you  ?" 

"The  moment  the  rain  began  to  get  better  and  I 
could  see  across  the  road." 

"And  I  saw  it  just  before  the  rain  got  too  bad  to  see 
across  the  road," 

"But  you  were  talking  about  cricket." 

"So  I  was,"  he  said  laconically,  and  laughed  with 
her. 

"Vanji,"  she  said  musingly  after  a  pause.  "Sounds 
so  crisp  and  independent.  Take  me  or  leave  me.  I 
wonder  what  Vanji  is  like.  Pompous  and  portly  ? 
Or  perhaps  just  a  bit  of  a  thing,  all  nose." 

"When  the  rain  stops,"  he  said,  "we'll  go  across  and 
see." 

And  when  a  little  later  they  crossed  the  road  and 
pushed  open  the  shabby  brown  door,  Vanji  proved  to  be 
an  old  man,  thin  and  stooping,  with  a  yellow  wrinkled 
skin  and  a  slow  smile,  with  exceedingly  bright  eyes 
and  an  apparent  indifference  as  to  whether  they  bought 
anything  or  not. 

Neil  gave  a  low  whistle  at  the  price  of  the  blue  bowl. 
Dinah  said  almost  to  herself  :  "But  I  shall  take  it  away 
with  me — all  the  same." 

"Surely,  madam."  The  bright  eyes  met  hers  in  com- 
plete understanding.  "And  then  madam  will  always 
have  her  blue  bowl — something  that  no  one  can  steal 
from  her — or  break.     Something  that  will  always  be 
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most  precious.  Never  be  used  to  hold  flowers  that 
must  die,  but  ever  in  madam's  mind  to  hold,  maybe,  a 
memory  that  will  always  live." 

"You  can't  make  many  sales,"  Neil  said  quietly, 
"if  you  persuade  all  your  customers  that  the  shadow  is 
more  valuable  than  the  substance." 

"There  are  so  few,  sir,  that  can  be  persuaded.  All 
day  long  I  have  people  in  here  who  grumble  at  my  so 
tremendous  prices  and  go  away  without  their  treasures 
— ^when  they  might  so  easily  take  them  away  with 
them — as  madam  will  do.  For  she  has  learnt  early 
what  so  many  never  learn  at  all — that  the  most  precious 
things  are  not  always  those  one  can  see  and  can  be 
bought  with  money." 

And  he  gave  them  this  slice  of  philosophy  with  his 
slow  smile  while  his  eyes  went  from  her  to  Neil  in  a 
sort  of  benediction,  making  them  both  sharply  con- 
scious of  what  he  meant.  He  could  keep  his  blue  bowl 
and  all  his  wonderful  things,  and  they  had  yet  in  their 
youth  and  their  opportunities  for  happiness  something 
above  the  price  of  rubies. 

And  then  they  left  him  and  rather  silently  and  slowly 
walked  up  the  narrow  street,  which  a  watery  sun  was 
wreathing  with  gauze  peopled  with  dancing  golden 
ghosts. 

"A  discovery — that  old  fellow,"  said  Neil,  at  the 
end  of  the  street. 

"Vanji,"  Dinah  agreed  absently.  "Yes — a  great 
discovery — Vanji." 

And  then  the  ghosts,  perhaps  a  Uttle  regretfully, 
chased  them  out  of  that  little  unimportant  byway  into 
the  world  teeming  with  things  that  mattered,  things 
essentially  material.     Hard,  practical  things. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

He  left  her  at  Green  Park  station  and  went  on  up  a 
smiling  Piccadilly.  He  knew  he  was  deliberately 
wasting  the  afternoon,  but  for  once  loss  of  time  seemed 
immaterial,  conscious  that  actual  physical  movement 
was  helping  to  allay  a  queer  inward  restlessness,  and  a 
disturbing  sense  of  the  futility  of  things  in  general. 

With  the  sky  clear  once  more,  spring  was  making 
itself  evident :  in  the  air ;  in  the  sudden  flood  of 
sunshine ;  in  the  flowers  of  a  small  exclusive  florist's 
open  to  the  street  and  trespassing  on  to  the  pavement. 
He  stopped  at  that  florist's,  arrested  by  its  poignant 
appeal,  and  impulsively  ordered  some  white  hlac  to  be 
sent  to  Nina.  Half-way  up  Hamilton  Place  he  remem- 
bered that  she  had  said  she  did  not  like  white  lilac — ^it 
was  much  too  scenty.  Still,  he  had  satisfied  a  subtle 
sense  of  obligation,  and  could,  with  a  freer  mind,  let  his 
thoughts  go  back  to  a  little  brown  shop  in  a  quaint  little 
street.  Queer  old  chap,  that  Vanji  with  his  ageless 
philosophy.  So  far  removed  from  the  bustle  and 
struggle  of  everyday  existence  as  depicted  in  the  face 
of  nearly  every  passer-by. 

And  what  was  all  the  bustle  and  struggle  about 
anyway  ?  What,  exactly,  did  one  get  out  of  it  in  the 
end  ?  When  one  had  paid  the  price  was  it  all  worth 
while  ?  He  supposed  it  must  be,  since  few  people  seemed 
to  boggle  at  the  price. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  find  himself  near  the  Marble  Arch. 
It  seemed  indicated  that  he  should  go  across  to  the 
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flat  now  since  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  afternoon 
to  do  anything  with.  So  he  dived  down  a  subway  and 
coming  up  by  the  Cumberland  made  his  way  to  the 
quiet  square  that  called  itself  Gardens, 

He  found  his  mother  alone  in  the  small  drawing- 
room  and  astonished  to  see  him.  Quietly  astonished. 
One  could  never  imagine  Mrs.  Winton  anything  but 
quite  calm  and  self-controlled.  She  was  a  good-looking 
woman  who  had  rather  courted  age  than  kept  it  at  bay, 
knowing  probably  that  grey  hair  and  dignified  black 
suited  her  style.  She  and  Neil  were  very  much  alike, 
but  while  her  eyes  were  an  uncompromising  grey,  his 
were  an  unsettled  brown. 

She  had  just  finished  tea  and  was  mildly  put  out. 

"Ring  the  bell,  dearest,  and  ask  Ada  for  another  cup. 
I  think  there's  enough  tea  here,  but  I  don't  suppose 
she  would  mind " 

"I  don't  want  any  tea." 

"I  thought  you  were  supposed  to  be  going  to  the 
Hacketts'  this  afternoon  with  Nina." 

"I  said  I  would  go — ^if  I  could  manage  it.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  lunched  late.  I  ran  across  Jepper- 
son " 

"Did  you  lunch  with  him  ?" 

"No,  he  was  lunching  with  Miss  Drayton." 

"Oh.     And  Mrs.  Drayton  ?" 

"No,  she's  in  Bournemouth  with  Mrs,  Quinn." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  She  flicked  some  imaginary 
crumbs  off  her  lap.  "I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Neil,  that  I 
met  Mrs.  Drayton  with  Mrs.  Quinn  in  Harrods  the  day 
before  they  went  away.  She  is  quite  lovely  to  look  at. 
Is — is  the  daughter  anything  like  her  ?" 

"No.     Different  colouring." 

He  got  up  and  helped  himself  to  a  cigarette  out  of  a 
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solid  silver  box.  He  usually  avoided  that  box  because 
one  was  asked  so  often  not  to  leave  fingermarks  on  it, 
fingermarks  being  non  est  in  that  charming,  perfectly 
run  fiat.  Now,  Mrs.  Winton  noted  with  secret  dismay, 
he  not  only  took  the  whole  thing  into  his  hands,  but 
actually  drummed'  with  absent  fingers  on  the  lid  after 
he  had  put  it  down  again.  Most  unlike  Neil.  But  he 
did  seem  rather  unlike  himself  somehow. 

To  her  gentle,  "Have  you  a  clean  handkerchief, 
darling  ?  Just  the  top  of  that  box.  So  sorry  to  be 
fussy,  but  Ada  did  the  silver  this  morning,"  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear. 

He  simply  had  not  heard  her.  His  fingers  certainly 
were  no  longer  bespoiling  the  lid,  but  only  because  they 
were  engaged  in  lighting  a  cigarette,  and  through  the 
smoke  his  face  was  intent. 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  met  Mrs.  Drayton.  That 
being  so,  I  really  think  you  might  call  on  them.  After 
all,  the  Draytons  were  very  good  to  me  in  Manela,  and 
you  know  the  Quinns  and  the  Major." 

"Of  course  I'll  call.  Somewhere  in  Kensington, 
isn't  it  ?    I'll  get  the  address  from  the  Major." 

She  thought  she  knew  all  that  lay  behind  that 
request.  There  had  been  plenty  of  people  in  Manela, 
even  if  Neil  had  not  written  to  her  himself,  to  let  her 
know  how  nearly  that  affair  had  come  to  a  head.  Some 
people  might  think  Neil  should  have  behaved  differ- 
ently (which  of  course  he  could  not  have  done),  and 
perhaps  Neil,  who  was  so  absurdly  like  his  dear  father 
in  many  ways,  might  be  feeling  a  pinprick  or  two  after 
having  just  met  the  girl  who  was  now  living  in  obscurity 
"somewhere  in  Kensington". 

If  she  could  ease  the  pinpricks  by  leaving  a  few  bits 
of  pasteboard,  then  she  would  be  glad  enough  to  do  it. 
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She  would  even  have  them  both  to  tea.  Dinah  Drajrton 
was  no  longer  dangerous  as  she  knew  danger. 

It  had  all  turned  out  so  well.  Men,  even  the  best 
of  them,  want  guiding — or  pushing.  She  had  done 
what  she  could  for  Neil  in  that  way,  but  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  take  a  back  seat  after  his  marriage,  knowing 
that  the  guiding  or  the  pushing  would  be  in  even  more 
capable  hands  than  her  own.  Of  course  she  would  go 
and  call  on  the  Draytons. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  A  week  later  Dinah 
found  the  "bits  of  pasteboard"  on  her  return  from  the 
station  after  meeting  Jane  and  FeHcity,  and  colour 
had  flamed  into  Dinah's  cheeks. 

"Thank  heaven  I  was  out,"  was  her  first  thought, 
showing  the  cards  to  Jane  casually  enough.  She  even 
told  her,  casually  again,  of  her  chance  meeting  with 
Neil.  But  of  the  walk  home,  of  the  little  street  with 
the  golden  ghosts  she  said  nothing.  That  belonged  to 
herself  entirely — ^just  another  httle  memory  to  be 
pushed  away  in  her  store. 

Quite  inexpUcably  she  rather  resented  Mrs.  Winton 
calUng  on  them  ;  there  seemed  no  reason  for  it. 

But  she  had  no  time  then  to  wonder  about  it.  There 
was  FeHcity  to  fuss  over.  She  looked  very  well,  but 
had  the  remnant  of  a  cold. 

"We  went  to  a  concert  one  night,"  Jane  told  Dinah, 
"and  there  was  some  misunderstanding  about  the  car 
afterwards.  We  had  to  wander  about  looking  for  it,  and 
it  was  a  rotten  night.     But  I  think  the  worst  is  over." 

"I  feel  very  well." 

"You  certainly  look  it.  Marvellous  having  you 
back  again,"  Dinah  said,  and  meant  it. 

She  had  missed  her  surprisingly.  There  had  been  a 
queer  little  ache  whenever  she  went  into  the  empty 
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bedroom,  for  somehow  Felicity  had  a  way  of  impressing 
herself  on  her  surroundings.  "Shouldn't  Hke  anyone 
else  to  use  this  room  now  somehow,"  Martha  Giddon 
had  said  unexpectedly  over  the  making  of  the  bed  that 
morning,  and  her  welcome  on  their  arrival  from  the 
station  had  been,  as  Jane  put  it,  "most  un-Giddonish". 

Greatly  to  Dinah's  relief.  Felicity  seemed  equally 
pleased  to  be  back  in  Ruskin  Court,  although  she  had 
much  enjoyed  her  visit. 

"They  all  spoilt  me  dreadfully,  darling.  There  was  a 
divine  butler.  But  I  hated  to  think  of  you  slaving  in 
shops  while  I  was  having  such  a  lovely  time.  Tell  us 
all  about  everything." 

She  was  in  the  middle  of  telling  them  all  about 
everything  over  the  specially  nice  tea  intended  by  Mrs. 
Giddon  as  a  welcome  home,  when  Michael  walked  in. 
He  had  bumped  into  the  Major  in  Piccadilly  Circus  and 
had  learnt  that  the  shopping  was  over  and  Dinah  was 
visible  once  more. 

"Only  just,"  Dinah  said.  "I'm  surprised  you  are, 
Michael.     How's  The  Street  Below  ?" 

"Hell  below  at  the  moment.  Sorry,  Mrs.  Drayton, 
but  it  is.  What  a  gorgeous-looking  cake.  I'm  so  glad 
I  came." 

It  was  quite  a  jolly  httle  party  round  that  small  table 
with  the  spring  sunshine  streaming  in  and  gilding  a 
large  bowl  of  daffodils  that  Dinah  had  bought  that 
morning.  Nice  to  have  Michael  with  them  again,  a 
more  cheerful  Michael  too.  Everything,  thought 
Dinah,  busy  over  second  cups  of  tea,  was  very  nice. 

"But  what  about  this  time  yesterday  ?"  came  a  tiny 
voice.    ' 'What  were  you  doing  this  time  yesterday  ? ' ' 

Stupid  to  listen  to  that  golden  ghost  that  had  no 
business  to  be  at  that  party  at  all.     Not  fair,  it  turning 
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up  just  at  that  moment.  Haunting  her  because  it 
knew  that  only  a  woman  would  pay  heed  to  its  whis- 
perings. She  felt  convinced  that  no  golden  ghost  had 
bothered  to  follow  Neil  home. 

"Could  I  have  my  cup  ?"  came  from  Michael.  "If 
I  rescue  it  now  I  may  be  able  to  remove  the  last  half- 
pound  of  sugar.  Thanks."  Then  in  a  lower  tone, 
unheard  by  the  other  two  discussing  Bournemouth 
shops,  "Not  like  you  to  go  off  in  a  trance  like  that. 
What  particular  ghostie  or  ghouUe  was  responsible  ?'' 

She  shook  her  head,  her  eyes  smiling.  "It's  gone. 
Banished.  I'm  sorry  about  the  sugar.  Have  another 
cup?" 

She  set  about  the  banishment  in  real  earnest.  "Jane,  I 
adore  your  hat.    Did  you  get  it  in  Bournemouth  ?" 

"I  did,  and  couldn't  pack  it.  Hence  its  immediate 
debut.  I'm  glad  you  Uke  it,  because  it's  going  to  be  my 
one  and  only.  It's  got  to  see  me  through  the  Shropshire 
visit  and  make  George's  relatives  think  I  am  wearing 
well.  Also  it's  going  to  do  for  at  least  three  weddings, 
and  I  hope  the  Carter  one  will  come  off  first,  because 
that'll  be  the  splashiest." 

Behind  the  tea-tray  Dinah  sat  very  still  for  a  moment. 
She  knew  that  Jane  had  mentioned  the  Carter  wedding 
deliberately,  and  wondered  why.  Perhaps  it  was  just 
to  show  her  appreciation  of  Dinah's  normal  attitude 
towards  it.  Possibly  she  was  just  a  tiny  bit  disturbed 
at  Dinah  and  Neil  meeting  again.  That,  of  course,  was 
absurd.     But  Dinah  took  her  cue  readily  enough. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  be  asked  too  now  that  Mrs. 
Winton  has  called.  I  hope  not.  I  don't  think  my 
wardrobe  will  rise  to  a  splash.  Clothes  are  such  a  bore. 
How  nice  it  must  be  to  be  a  man  and  not  have  to 
bother  about  them." 
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"Oh,  is  it  ?"  said  Michael,  thinking  of  the  "advance" 
that  had  to  be  spent  on  "tails"  to  grace  the  Major's  box 
on  the  twenty-first.  Left  to  himself,  he  would  have 
probably  seen  his  first  night  from  the  gallery  or 
the  pit. 

His  first  night.  Quite  recently  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  thrilled  to  the  core  by  the  thought  of  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  rehearsals  had  taken  a  slight 
turn  for  the  better,  and  the  thing  seemed  to  be  knitting 
itself  together  and  standing  alone.  Looking  at  it  in  a 
purely  detached  way,  he  knew  it  had  vitality,  at  any 
rate.  Possibly,  other  things  as  well.  And  he  found 
himself  looking  forward  with  a  curious  impatience  to 
the  moment  when  he  would  be  sitting  next  to  Dinah 
and  seeing  the  thing  for  himself — through  her  eyes. 

The  rest  of  the  audience  would  be  of  no  account. 
Only  she  mattered.  To  him  that  moment  was  going  to 
be  symbolic  of  so  much.  Of  even  more  now — since  her 
indifferent  discussion  of  Neil's  wedding.  Nothing  less, 
in  fact,  than  a  definite  turn  of  the  wheel. 

At  that  moment,  strangely  enough,  Jane  jumped 
from  weddings  and  clothes  and  said,  once  again,  how 
truly  fed  up  she  was  about  having  to  go  out  of  town  for 
the  twenty-first. 

"Such  an  occasion.  I  can  hardly  realize  it,  Michael. 
Aren't  you  feeling  that  way  yourself  ?  Did  you  ever 
think  you'd  sit  in  a  London  theatre  and  look  at 
your  own  play  ?  It  all  seems  to  have  happened  so 
quickly,  somehow.  What  were  you  doing  this  time 
last  year  ?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "Slaving  under  McKay 
— seemingly  sentenced  for  life." 

"And  now " 

"And  now.     It  does  seem  a  bit  rapid,  doesn't  it  ?" 

R 
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He  raised  his  de-sugared  tea  gravely.     "Here's  to  the 
Wheel." 

"The  Wheel  ?  What  Wheel  ?"  Felicity  looked  up 
from  a  letter  that  had  just  come  by  the  afternoon  post. 
"Is  there  a  Wheel  in  existence  now  ?  You  wouldn't 
remember  the  White  City  one,  of  course.  Dreadful  thing 
The  Fortescues  went  up  and  got  stuck  at  the  top." 

"Lucky  Fortescues.  We  should  aU  like  to  get  stuck 
at  the  top  of  the  Wheel.  The  nuisance  is  that  it's  got 
to  keep  turning." 

"You'll  be  at  the  top  on  the  twenty-first,"  Jane  said. 
"I  feel  it  in  my  bones.  I  wish  I  could  be  there  to  see 
you.  But  I'll  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  shall  drink 
your  health  and  be  down  very  early  the  next  morning 
and  read  all  about  it  in  the  papers." 

"I  think  I'd  Uke  to  be  there  in  spirit  myself  and  read 
aU  about  it  in  the  papers." 

"That's  pure  affectation.  You're  going  to  enjoy 
yourself  thoroughly.  It  will  be  your  evening.  You'll 
love  every  moment  of  it." 

He  met  her  eyes  directly.     "I  beUeve  I  shall." 

"You're  counting  the  days." 

"I  beUeve  I  am." 

There  were  not  really  so  many  left  now.  And  for 
Dinah,  at  any  rate,  they  were  rather  hectic  ones,  for 
her  labours  on  the  Major's  behalf  had  not  come  to  an 
end  with  the  tearing  up  of  Usts.  He  seemed  to  expect 
her  to  go  down  almost  every  day  with  him  to  Merton 
Lodge,  where  she  found  not  the  least  formidable  task 
was  mollifying  the  bevy  of  decorators,  unappreciative 
of  Jeppy's  military  methods. 

She  did  not  encourage  Felicity  to  accompany  them, 
for  Felicity's  cold  was  lingering  obstinately.  Martha 
Giddon,  who,  on  the  strength  of  once  having  had  three 
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months'  training  in  a  cottage  hospital,  considered 
herself  an  infallible  authority  on  all  things  medical, 
dosed  Felicity  with  home-made  remedies  and  assured 
Dinah  that  she  would  throw  off  that  cough  as  soon  as 
"these  dratted  east  winds"  went.  For  the  cough 
worried  Dinah.  She  could  hear  it,  intermittently,  at 
nights  while  she  herself  was  lying  long  hours  awake  or 
dozing  off  into  uneasy  dreams. 

One  night  she  was  in  Vanji's  shop  again  with  an 
illusive  blue  bowl  floating  above  her  head  and  Neil  and 
Vanji  watching,  unsmilingly,  her  efforts  to  get  it. 
Terribly  tired,  she  climbed  tables  and  chairs  and  at 
last,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  crashed  horribly.  Wide 
awake  again,  with  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointing  to 
twelve  only,  and  Felicity  still  coughing.  Tomorrow, 
she  resolved,  dozing  uneasily  once  more,  she  would 
insist  on  her  seeing  a  doctor. 

But  the  next  day  the  dratted  east  wind  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  the  sun  was  shining,  birds  were 
singing,  and  Felicity  had  apparently  ceased  to  cough. 

The  Major  turned  up  about  half  past  ten,  and  Dinah, 
who  had  privately  made  up  her  mind  that  she  was  going 
to  stay  at  home  with  Felicity  that  day,  finally  gave 
way  to  Felicity's  insistence  that  she  should  go  down  to 
Surrey  with  them. 

"I  want  to,  Dinah.     It  will  do  me  good." 

"  Ton  my  word,"  Jeppy  said,  "I  think  she's  right, 
Dinah.     It's  like  July  today." 

There  are  many  days  in  April  that  can  masquerade 
during  the  morning  as  July,  but  the  disguise  wears  a 
bit  thin  towards  the  afternoon.  About  two  o'clock 
the  sun  went  off  duty  and  a  dull  cheerlessness  with  a 
teasing  wind  set  in. 

Dinah  had  intended  to  start  home  directly  after  their 
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picnic  lunch,  and  to  this  the  Major  agreed ;  but  as  luck 
would  have  it,  two  or  three  things  cropped  up  to  delay 
them,  and  it  was  after  five  when  they  eventually  got 
back  to  Ruskin  Court.  By  that  time  the  day  had 
completely  discarded  its  sheep's  clothing  and  FeUcity 
was  very  definitely  chilled.  She  owned,  too,  to  feeling 
rather  tired,  and  made  no  demur  when  Dinah  and 
Martha  advised  supper  in  bed.  Luckily  there  was  a 
strain  in  FeUcity,  singularly  absent  from  Timothy  and 
Dinah,  that  rather  enjoyed  invalidism  and  fussing. 
She  was  perfectly  happy  in  bed,  said  it  was  only 
tiredness  and  her  cold  was  none  the  worse. 

This  seemed  to  be  so.  Dinah,  very  much  on  the 
qui  vtve,  heard  no  coughing  that  night.  In  fact,  it  was 
all  so  quiet  that  once  she  got  up  and  tiptoed  into  the 
room  to  see  if  she  was  all  right,  having  a  sudden  fear 
that  Martha's  soothing  remedies  were  proving  too 
efficacious.  But  she  found  Felicity  sleeping  naturally 
enough,  and  in  the  light  of  the  shaded  candle  looked 
absurdly  young  and  very  lovely. 

As  one  would  for  a  child,  Dinah  gently  tucked  the 
blankets  closer  round  her,  bent  and  kissed  her  lightly, 
and  then  tiptoed  back  thankfully  to  her  own  bed. 

The  next  day  was  definitely  rude  and  boisterous,  and 
as  there  was  no  question  of  FeUcity  going  out,  a  day  in 
bed  seemed  clearly  indicated. 

The  Major,  coming  round  in  the  evening,  was  rather 
upset  to  hear  about  this. 

"Made  the  cold  worse  going  out  yesterday  ?" 

"I  don't  think  it  improved  it.  But  a  day  or  two 
in  bed  is  all  she  wants.  I'm  going  to  be  firm  about 
the  twenty-first,  although  I'm  afraid  she'll  be  dis- 
appointed." 

"You'U  come  ?" 
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"Wouldn't  miss  it  for  the  world.  Felicity  will  be 
all  right  with  Mrs.  Giddon." 

"Then  I'll  send  the  car  round  here  for  you,  and  you 
can  pick  me  up  at  the  club.    Will  that  be  all  right  ?" 

"Perfectly." 

A  tiny  little  wonder  rose  in  her  mind  if  this  arrange- 
ment would  mean  that  she  would  see  Neil  again.  She 
told  herself  that  she  hoped  it  would  not.  At  least 
half  of  her  strenuously  hoped  that  she  would  not.  The 
other  half  of  her,  the  half  that  was  well  aware  that  the 
white  frock  was  infinitely  becoming,  especially  with  her 
hair  done  in  the  new  way,  quite  as  strenuously  hoped 
that  she  would.  A  kind  of  self- justification  prompted 
that  hope.  The  something  that  makes  a  woman  hide  a 
scar  under  a  new  French  model  or  a  particularly  jaunty 
hat.  It  has  had  many  labels,  that  something,  but  it  is 
actually  much  more  subtle,  more  gallant  a  thing  than 
pride  or  vanity. 

On  Monday  morning  Dinah  got  out  the  white  frock 
to  make  certain  it  was  all  right,  also  the  white-brocaded 
slippers  from  their  black  paper.  These  had  been  kept 
in  Felicity's  wardrobe,  and  it  rather  amused  Felicity  to 
watch  her,  for  FeHcity,  after  having  been  about  for  two 
or  three  days,  was  having  another  day  in  bed.  Her 
cold  had  taken  a  feverish  turn  the  previous  evening,  and 
Dinah  was  being  cautious. 

But  FeUcity  was  quite  up  to  looking  at  clothes,  and 
suggested  that  Dinah  should  wear  her  black  velvet  coat. 
It  was  rather  beautiful,  that  black  velvet  coat,  quietly 
sumptuous,  with  deUcious  lines  that  shouted  Paris. 
Incidentally,  it  had  been  Timothy's  last  present. 

"I  wish  you  were  wearing  it  yourself,"  Dinah  said, 
reviewing  herself  in  the  glass  with  pardonable  com- 
placency.    (The    whole    of    her,    viewing    that    soft 
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blackness  against  her  hair,  wished  frankly  that  Neil 
would  still  be  with  the  Major  when  she  called  at  the 
club  !) 

"I  think  you'd  better  keep  it,  darling.  It  suits  you 
better  than  it  does  me." 

"The  difference  between  us,  Felicity,  is  merely  this. 
Clothes  are  an  asset  to  my  looks,  but  your  looks  will 
always  be  an  asset  to  clothes.  But  this  is  a  darhng,  and 
thanks  awfully  for  thinking  of  it.  After  all,  one  must 
try  to  look  as  nice  as  possible — for  Michael," 

She  sUpped  out  of  it  soon  after  that  and  put  it  back 
in  the  wardrobe,  closing  the  door,  which  was  inclined 
to  squeak,  very  carefully.  For  Felicity  had  closed  her 
eyes,  and  if  left  alone  might  doze  a  little. 

All  that  day  FeUcity  was  inclined  to  doze  a  little,  and 
that  night,  for  the  first  time,  Martha's  remedies  seemed 
to  fail  to  aUay  f everishness  and  a  disconcerting  tightness 
of  chest. 

Such  a  lot  can  happen  in  twenty-four  hours.  Es- 
pecially to  such  a  frail  barque  as  Felicity.  And  so  it 
happened  at  the  time  when  Dinah  should  have  been 
arrayed  in  that  white  frock  and  darling  coat  she  was 
still  in  her  blue  house  frock,  'phoning  distractedly  to 
the  Major. 

"Jeppy,  I  can't  come  tonight.  Can  you  get  hold  of 
Michael  somehow  and  tell  him  ?  I  can't  leave  FeUcity. 
She's  very  poorly." 

"Good  heavens,  Dinah!  Really  bad  d'ye  mean? 
Have  you  had  a  doctor  ?" 

"No,  but  I'm  going  to.     Mrs.  Giddon " 

"I'm  bringing  Winton." 

"Oh  no,  Jeppy !  You  can't !  Jeppy,  please — 
listen.  .  .  ." 

She  was  answered  by  the  chck  of  a  hung-up  receiver. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Michael's  feelings,  as  he  sat  alone  in  the  Major's  box, 
immaculate  in  the  hardly  acquired  "tails"  (that  had, 
incidentally,  caused  a  definite  sensation  chez  Mason), 
were  rather  different  to  what  he  had  expected  they 
would  be.  He  had  imagined  himself  sharing  the 
agony  of  "first  night"  nerves  now  being  experienced 
by  almost  every  member  of  the  cast  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  He  had  been  "back  stage"  and  found  it 
vibrant  with  excitement  and  suppressed  fear,  and  had 
sensed  that  under  feverishly  gay  chatter  and  heavy 
make-up  were  blanched  cheeks,  thumping  hearts  and 
knocking  knees. 

All  this  should  have  communicated  itself  to  him  and 
made  him  cower,  a  bundle  of  nerves,  at  the  back  of  the 
box,  convinced  that  the  company,  in  their  present 
state,  were  bound  to  "dry  up"  over  his  best  lines  and 
let  the  whole  thing  down  with  a  wallop.  But  he  found 
himself  strangely  detached  and  able  to  lean  forward  and 
watch  with  interest  the  house  fiUing  up. 

A  premiere  at  the  Randolph,  even  with  no  one 
outstanding  in  the  cast,  was  sure  to  attract  a  goodly 
number  of  first  night  celebrities,  and  although  he  knew 
none  of  these  by  sight,  a  sUght  stir  in  Pitland,  accom- 
panied sometimes  by  mild  clapping,  made  their  arrival 
known.  Also  there  were  the  obvious  critics  waiting 
(so  he  supposed)  to  pounce  on  flaws  and  display  their 
intelligence  at  his  expense.  In  the  stalls,  he  picked 
out,  with  some  amusement,  Aunt  Emily  being  emphatic 
with  a  lorgnette.     He  was  certain  that  she  was  referring 
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to  him  as  "Michael",  claiming  acquaintance  with  him 
since  toddhng  days  and  instituting  him  definitely  as 
one  of  the  "Surrey  Heritages". 

He  hoped  Dinah  would  come  soon  and  enjoy  all  this 
with  him.  The  orchestra  had  been  dispensing  cheerful 
music  for  some  time,  and  the  house,  full  now,  was 
setthng  itself  down  in  pleasant  anticipation.  They 
should  be  here  by  this  time.  The  thing  must  be  due  to 
begin.  It  looked,  even  after  all  Dinah's  protesting, 
that  they  were  going  to  be  late,  for  just  then,  "If  My 
Song  had  Wings"  began  to  wind  itself  up  and  the  lights 
to  go  down. 

He  knew  a  blank  overwhelming  disappointment  as 
he  found  himself  stiU  alone  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 
Also  he  had  suddenly  become  the  person  wholly  respon- 
sible for  what  was  going  on  behind  the  footlights  and 
consequently  a  prey  to  nerves.  Quite  when  he 
recovered  himself  and  became  detached  once  more 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  he  was  soon  looking  at 
the  stage  with  an  impersonal  interest.  Nerve-racked, 
he  had  seen  this  scene  rehearsed  countless  times.  He 
ought  to  have  known  every  word,  anticipated  every 
gesture,  and  yet  the  thing  was  coming  across  as  fresh 
to  him  as  to  anyone  else.  He  had  always  imagined 
that  his  interest  would  be  focused  as  much  on  the  house 
as  on  the  stage,  trying  to  sense  the  impression  made, 
but  though  he  was  conscious  that  the  audience  was  not 
showing  that  restlessness  that  indicates  pretty  clearly 
that  a  play  is  failing  to  "get  over",  he  did  not  find 
himself  anxiously  awaiting  their  laughs  or  their 
appreciation  of  a  snappy  Une. 

And  at  the  back  of  it  all  was  the  ever-recurring, 
"Oh,  why  isn't  Dinah  here  ?" 

The  question  became  imperative  at  the  fall  of  the 
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first  curtain.  The  act  was  a  fairly  short  one,  but  even 
so  it  was  clear  that  their  absence  was  not  merely  due  to 
unpunctuaUty. 

That  something  unforeseen  had  happened  was 
obvious,  but  what  that  something  was,  he  could  not 
even  conjecture.  The  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
'phone  the  Major's  club,  and  with  this  object  he  left 
the  box,  made  his  way  downstairs  through  thronged 
corridors  and  out  into  the  street.  He  could  have 
'phoned  from  Gordon  Lee's  room,  but  was  in  no  mood 
to  meet  him  at  the  moment  or  any  of  the  company. 

A  light  soft  rain  was  falling,  but  it  was  almost  as 
warm  outside  as  it  was  in.  Unbearably  close  in  the 
call-box,  and  it  seemed  ages  before  he  got  through  to 
the  club.  He  learnt  nothing  when  he  did.  Major 
Jepperson  had  dined  there  that  night  and  had  left 
immediately  afterwards.  No,  they  could  not  tell  him 
the  exact  time.    Was  there  any  message  ? 

Michael  replaced  the  receiver,  rather  baffled.  There 
seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back  to  the  theatre. 
It  was  conceivable  that  they  had  arrived  during  the 
interval. 

But  he  found  the  box  still  empty  on  his  return  and 
himself  still  undecided.  He  felt  like  going  up  to  Ruskin 
Court ;  but  the  odds  were  that  they  might  even  now  be 
on  their  way  to  the  Randolph.  So  with  the  lowering 
of  the  lights  he  settled  himself  down  again,  to  sit 
through  what  seemed  to  him  an  interminable  second 
act.  That  it  was  a  successful  one  was  indicated  by 
the  perfect  storm  of  clapping  that  followed  the  fall  of 
the  curtain,  but  by  this  time  he  was  concentrated  on 
wondering  if  they  had  all  been  cut  to  bits  in  a  street 
accident  or  if  8  Ruskin  Court  and  everyone  in  it  had 
been  reduced  to  cinders. 
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It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  third  act,  during  which 
his  restlessness  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the  tenseness 
that  reigned  through  the  house,  that  the  door  of  the 
box  was  quietly  opened,  and  an  attendant  whispered 
that  he  was  wanted  on  the  'phone  in  the  manager's 
office. 

It  was  the  work  of  three  minutes  to  get  to  Gordon 
Lee's  room,  which  was  empty,  and  take  up  the  receiver, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  stupid  overwhelming  relief 
when  Dinah's  voice  answered  his  curt,  "Hullo." 

"Oh,  Michael,  I'm  so  sorry.  I  asked  the  Major  to 
'phone  you  early  in  the  evening  and  what  with  one 
thing  and  another  he  quite  forgot." 

"What  happened  ?" 

"It's  Fehcity.     She's  very  ill.     Pneumonia." 

Felicity  very  ill  with  pneumonia.  Dinah  in  trouble 
while  he  had  been  sitting  in  that  confounded  box.  .  .  . 

"Dinah,  I'm  coming  up  now." 

"Don't  bother,  Michael.  There  is  nothing  anyone 
can  do.  Neil's  got  us  a  nurse.  He's  been  very  good. 
Done  everything  he  can." 

Neil.  Neil — at  8  Ruskin  Court,  doing  everything 
he  could. 

"I'm  coming  up." 

"Is  it  over  ?" 

"What  ?  Oh — the  play.  I  don't  know.  I  should 
think  so — by  this  time." 

"But  you  can't  leave." 

"I  can't  stay  here." 

"How  has  it  gone,  Michael  ?  I've  been  thinking  of 
you." 

"It  hasn't  been  booed." 

The  door  behind  him  opened  suddenly.  Down  the 
passage  came  the  echo  of  a  thunder  of  applause  that 
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rolled  and  reverberated  through  the  theatre.  Michael 
turned  angrily. 

"Shut  that  door  I    I  can't  hear "    Then,  as  he 

found  Gordon  Lee  at  his  elbow  :  "Sorry.  I  didn't  know 
it  was  you.  Just  a  minute."  And  then  :  "I  shall  be 
with  you  almost  immediately." 

He  replaced  the  receiver  and  stood  up.  Gordon  Lee, 
beaming  strangely,  laid  a  congratulatory  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"Come  along,  my  boy.  They're  asking  for  you. 
Can't  you  hear  them  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I've  got  to  go." 

"Not  before  you've  taken  the  call.  Come  along. 
Branson  says " 

"I've  got  to  go." 

"Nonsense :  Besides,  they  all  know  you're  in  the 
house.     What  can  I  tell  them  ?" 

"Anything  that  occurs  to  you." 

He  left  the  theatre  with  the  applause  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  but  in  the  taxi  that  he  had  skilfully  grabbed, 
he  smiled  a  little  wryly.  Jane  had  said  that  he  would 
find  himself  at  the  top  of  the  Wheel  that  night,  and  if 
clapping  and  cheering  stood  for  anything  it  seemed 
that  she  might  be  right.  But  she  had  not  been  right 
in  sa5^ng  that  the  evening  was  going  to  be  his,  for,  with 
the  strangeness  with  which  things  can  happen,  it  had 
somehow  turned  out  to  be  Neil's  after  all. 


CHAPTER   X 

Felicity  died  on  the  day  Jane  came  back  to  London. 
And  there  were  two  things  connected  with  that  day 
that  Dinah  never  quite  got  out  of  her  mind.  One  was 
Martha  Giddon's  face  when  she  came  to  wake  her 
(Dinah  had  been  up  all  night  and  was  lying  down  for 
half  an  hour),  to  tell  her  that  they  thought  FeUcity  was 
asking  for  her,  and  the  other  was  Neil's  face  when  Felicity 
had  gone.  Men  hated  faiUng,  she  told  herself,  and  he 
had  done  all  that  was  humanly  possible.  She  had  tried 
to  say  this  to  him,  but  could  not,  for  she  was  so  cold  that 
her  teeth  were  actually  chattering. 

Queer,  being  so  cold  on  such  a  beautiful  day  with  the 
sun  streaming  in  everywhere.  She  had  tried  to  say 
this  too,  but,  for  no  reason  at  all,  laughed  instead. 

And  Neil  had  put  his  arm  rather  tightly  round  her 
shoulders,  and  said  in  a  peculiar  voice  : 

"Dinah,  you  can't  be  here  by  yourself.  I'm  wiring 
for  Mrs.  Quinn.     My  dear,  listen " 

She  never  knew  what  he  wanted  her  to  hsten  to,  for 
at  that  moment,  fitting  in  with  the  general  unreality  of 
everything,  Jane  herself  walked  in,  and  she  heard  Neil 
say,  still  in  that  queer  voice,  but  seemingly  miles  away, 
"Thank  God." 

She  was  glad  that  someone  was  finding  something 
to  thank  God  for.  She  herself  felt  that  she  would 
never  have  anything  to  thank  Him  for  again.  How 
was  it  possible — when  one  thing  after  another  was  being 
taken  away  ?    Leaving  one  alone.     So  terribly  alone. 

268 
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True,  there  was  Jane,  a  greatly  upset,  needlessly 
remorseful  Jane.  There  was  the  Major,  queerly 
saddened  and  also  needlessly  remorseful.  There  was 
Michael,  quietly  sympathetic  and  helpful.  And  Aunt 
Emily,  who  was  sympathetic  but  not  quiet  nor  par- 
ticularly helpful. 

There  was  Martha  Giddon,  whose  grief  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  distressing.  And  Neil.  Neil,  who 
came  and  saw  to  things,  and  always  spoke  in  that  queer 
voice  and  always  seemed  rushed  for  time.  There  were 
letters  from  people  who  had  seen  the  notice  in  the 
papers.     And,  later,  there  were  flowers. 

Flowers  whose  loveUness  made  one  ache.  Flowers 
one  hated — because  the  kindness  that  prompted  their 
sending  had  come  too  late. 

"I  will  never,"  resolved  Dinah,  looking  at  some 
exquisite  white  lilac  through  bHnding  tears,  "let  myself 
forget  this.  What's  the  good — of  covering — a  grave 
with  flowers  ?" 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sheaf  of  white  hlac  had 
been  sent  by  someone  who  owed  them  nothing — 
namely  Mrs.  Winton — and  Dinah  was  touched  and 
surprised.  Touched,  because  there  was  no  necessity 
for  her  to  have  sent  even  cards.  Surprised,  because  a 
stiff  conventional  wreath  would  have  been  more  in 
keeping  with  the  few  stereotyped  words  of  sympathy. 
And  then  something  told  her  that  that  correctly  worded 
card  was  virtually  a  thing  apar .  from  the  flowers.  That 
Neil  had  really  sent  the  lilac. 

It  meant  nothing,  she  knew.  His  anxious  inquiries 
as  to  whether  she  was  eating  and  sleeping  meant 
nothing.  His  motoring  down  to  Marlsdon  (where 
Felicity's  people  had  lived  and  died)  for  the  funeral 
meant  nothing.     Even  his, '  Tf  there  is  anything,  Dinah, 
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at  any  time,  I  can  do  .  .  ."  when  they  found  them- 
selves alone  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  brief  poignant 
service,  meant  nothing. 

For  there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  And  only  one 
thing,  really,  left  to  say. 

"Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  Neil." 

They  had  said  it  before — with  the  same  note  of 
finality.  But  this  time  it  was  different — and  she  knew 
it.  So  different  that  a  graveyard  seemed  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  place  in  which  to  say  it. 

And  going  home  in  the  car  she  had  sat  numb  and 
white  and  still  aU  the  way  to  Ruskin  Court. 

They  had  not  wanted  her  to  go  back  to  Ruskin 
Court,  but  even  Jane  could  not  persuade  her  to  leave  it 
for  their  flat.  Actually  No.  8,  with  Martha  Giddon, 
now  seemed  homeUke,  though  it  was  difficult  to  think 
of  life  there  without  Felicity. 

"Let  me  have  a  few  days,"  she  pleaded.  "Let  me 
have  a  few  days  to  think  things  over  and  make  plans." 

Michael  alone  backed  her  up  in  this,  but  Michael 
alone  seemed  to  understand,  and  because  she  felt  so 
certain  of  his  understanding  it  was  easier  to  talk  things 
over  with  him  than  with  anyone  else. 

"I  don't  know  quite  what  I'm  going  to  do,  but  I 
can't  stay  here.  I  shall  have  to  get  a  job.  You  see. 
Felicity's  own  money  was  put  into  an  annuity,  and  that 
goes,  of  course — now.  There  isn't  much  besides.  I've 
had  a  bad  half-hour  with  Martha.  She  says  she  can't 
bear  to  think  of  anyone  else  coming  into  these  rooms. 
She  adored  Fehcity.  I  think  it  will  end  in  her  giving 
up  this  house.     I  wish  I  could  help  her." 

Her  wish  came  true,  for  later  she  had  the  stupendous 
brain-wave  of  getting  her  to  go  to  Merton  Lodge  as 
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cook-housekeeper.  The  job  would  suit  her  and  would 
settle  matters  for  the  Major,  now  in  the  throes  of  the 
domestic  problem,  which  he  had  fondly  imagined  he 
was  going  to  solve  by  finding  the  ideal  married  couple. 

"There  isn't  such  a  thing,"  Jane  said  convincingly. 
"Take  Giddon  and  be  thankful.  The  man  you  want — 
the  paragon  who  will  do  the  car,  and  the  garden,  wait 
at  table,  and  valet  you  and  hsten  to  Army  anecdotes 
in  his  spare  time,  may  possibly  be  in  existence — and 
obtainable.  If  he  is  you  won't  have  a  care,  for  Giddon 
is  a  host  in  herself." 

This  arrangement  certainly  straightened  out  things 
for  the  Major  and  Martha  Giddon,  but  it  left  the 
problem  of  Dinah  herself  unsolved,  although  the 
Major  refused  to  regard  her  as  a  problem.  He  took  it 
for  granted  she  was  going  to  Merton  Lodge.  Michael 
was  going  down  almost  immediately  to  finish  his  new 
play  in  "sylvan  surroundings". 

"And  I  want  a  herbaceous  border  made." 

"I  don't  know  the  first  thing  about  a  herbaceous 
border,  Jeppy." 

But  she  gave  in — with  reservations. 

"I'll  go  for  a  few  weeks,  Jane.     I  must  get  a  job  then." 

There  had  been  something  irritating  about  Jane's 
serene  :  "Yes,  darUng,  of  course." 

To  Michael,  Dinah  complained,  "Jane  won't  take  me 
seriously.     I  must  get  a  job." 

And  he  repHed  evenly,  "You  shall  get  a  job,  Dinah, 
but  for  the  moment  come  into  the  country  and  grow 
things.     It  will  do  you  good." 

It  was  left  to  Aunt  Emily  to  voice  what  was  in 
everyone's  mind. 

"I  suppose  you'll  marry  that  young  man." 

"What  young  man  ?"     There  might  have  been  a 
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string  of  eligible  males  at  Dinah's  heels.     "Michael  ?" 

"Well,  there's  no  reason  now  why  you  shouldn't. 
This  play  of  his " 

"No  reason  at  all  except  that  we  don't  happen  to 
be  in  love  with  each  other." 

"He  doesn't  seem  able  to  keep  his  eyes  off  you, 
anyway." 

"You  forget  he's  a  playwright.  The  theatre's  an 
obsession  with  him.  Not  being  able  to  take  his  eyes  off 
me  means  nothing.  I  think  I'm  providing  copy  for  the 
thing  he  is  doing  now.  He's  probably  making  a  study 
of  me.  We're  really  aU  behind  foothghts  as  far  as 
Michael  is  concerned." 

This,  she  knew,  was  not  entirely  true,  but  it  diverted 
attention. 

"Perhaps  you're  right."  Aunt  Emily  became  sud- 
denly thoughtful.  In  that  case,  I  wonder  .  .  .  Did 
he  write  The  Street  Below  after  he  arrived  in  England  ?" 

"Nearly  aU  of  it,  I  think.     Why  ?" 

"Because  the  duchess  in  it  .  .  .  WeU,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  someone  else  noticed  the  resemblance.  ..." 

Dinah  hoped  she  would  remember  to  tell  Jane  and 
Michael  about  the  duchess.  It  was  so  wonderfully 
Aunt  Enuly-ish,  but  of  what  had  led  up  to  it  she  could 
tell  no  one,  not  even  Jane.  It  was  just  rather  stupid. 
Even  mentioning  it  might  raise  a  subtle  barrier  between 
Michael  and  herself,  and  she  could  not  afford  to  risk 
that,  for  she  was  leaning  pretty  heavUy  on  him  these 
days.  His  knack  of  anticipating  one's  very  thoughts 
at  a  time  when  one's  material  and  mental  condition 
was  in  chaos  seemed  almost  uncanny,  but  unspeakably 
helpful. 

And  so  it  came  about  quite  naturally,  in  the  general 
straightening  out  and  winding  up,   that  she  found 
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herself  one  day  telling  him  of  something  that  was 
nagging  stupidly — a  sense  of  obligation  to  Neil. 

"He  did  so  much.  I'd  love  to  make  some  practical 
acknowledgment.  It  isn't  a  question  of  pa5niient. 
It's — it's — oh,  it's  so  difficult  to  explain."  She  broke 
off  helplessly. 

Michael,  pipe  in  hand,  paced  thoughtfully  between 
door  and  window.  After  a  few  moments  he  stopped 
opposite  her,  using  the  stem  of  his  pipe  emphatically. 

"I  can  explain.  Somewhere  among  your  ancestors 
was  a  cavaUer.  He  is  rearing  his  head  in  you  now. 
The  whole  of  you,  Dinah,  is  yearning  to  make  a  gesture. 
To  go  out  of  Neil's  hfe  with  a  flourish  !  Almost  with  a 
snap  of  your  fingers.  To  cock  the  feather  in  your  hat, 
as  it  were,  and  fling  a  cloak.  Well,  make  your  gesture. 
It  will  satisfy  something  in  you  that  nothing  else  will. 
You  mean  a  wedding-present,  don't  you  ?  An  excellent 
present,  fastidiously  chosen." 

An  excellent  present,  fastidiously  chosen !  She 
knew  then  that  that  was  exactly  what  had  been  in  her 
mind.  Knew,  too,  that  there  was  only  one  thing  in 
the  world  that  she  wanted  to  give  him. 

"Something — special,  eh  ?" 

And  then  she  found  herself  telling  him  about  Vanji 
and  his  blue  crystal  bowl. 

"But  even  as  a  gesture,"  she  said  almost  to  herself, 
"at  the  moment — prohibitive." 

He  resumed  his  pacing,  to  halt  after  a  few  moments, 
as  he  did  before. 

"Do  you  know  what  my  first  cheque  from  The 
Street  Below  was  for  ?" 

"No." 

He  told  her.     She  whistled. 

"Exactly.     Now    supposing,    were    we    differently 
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placed,  I  came  to  you  and  said :  'I  want  to  borrow 
some  money '  " 

She  flushed  quickly.  "Oh  no,  Michael,  I  couldn't. 
Just  like  you  to  think  of  it.  But  I  couldn't — really. 
I'm  sorry." 

"So  am  I.  I  thought  you'd  be  big  enough  to  say, 
'Thanks  awfully.'  " 

Impulsively  she  stood  up  and  faced  him,  a  fighting 
light  in  her  eyes.     "You're  a  dear.     Thanks  awfully." 

He  patted  her  shoulder.  "Well  done.  I'm  proud 
of  you.  Now" — briskly — "let's  get  the  thing  behind 
us.  If  you  only  knew  what  fun  it  is  writing 
cheques  ..." 

He  followed  up  his  transaction  with  a  request — 
namely,  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  her  and  get  the  blue 
crystal  bowl.  She  said  yes  readily  enough  because 
she  knew  Vanji  would  interest  him,  and,  also — but  this 
was  deep  down  in  her  innermost  heart — because  she 
did  not  want  to  go  to  that  little  shop  again  alone — 
with  Neil's  ghost. 

So,  on  a  glorious  morning  as  different  as  possible 
from  that  March  afternoon  of  smiles  and  tears,  she 
found  herself  once  more  in  that  little  narrow  street, 
looking  once  more  at  the  conglomeration  of  beauty, 
still  enhanced  by  the  blue  crystal. 

Michael's  appreciation  came  up  to  expectations,  also 
his  interest  in  Vanji,  who  remembered  Dinah  perfectly, 
and  smiled  at  her  relief  that  the  bowl  had  not  been  sold. 

"Madam  is  no  longer  content  to  possess  it  in  mind 
only  ?" 

"Perfectly.  I  shall  always  do  that.  It  is  for 
someone  else." 

"Who  will,  I  hope,  value  it  as  madam  herself  would 
value  it." 
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"More — perhaps." 

"That  is  weU." 

But  his  bright  eyes  went  from  her  to  Michael  as 
though  wondering.  And  Michael,  sensing  the  won- 
dering, smiled. 

Then,  together,  they  went  back  to  Ruskin  Court, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Giddon  between  them  dealt  with  the 
packing  of  that  precious  bowl,  while  Dinah  sat  at  the 
table,  thoughtful  over  a  virgin  card.  Eventually  her 
pen  moved  quickly  over  it,  and  it  was  slipped,  without 
further  consideration,  into  the  box. 

"And  that,  Neil  dear,"  said  Dinah  to  herself,  "is 
that."  Aloud  she  said,  "Perhaps  some  day,  Michael, 
I  shall  find  a  way  of  thanking  you  properly." 

And  he,  busy  over  knots,  said  to  himself,  "I  have  a 
curious  conviction,  darUng,  that  one  day  you  will." 
Aloud  he  said,  "Just  put  your  finger  there,  will  you  ? 
There's  a  dear." 

The  box,  nailed  and  corded,  left  sitting  on  the  table, 
seemed  curiously  obtrusive,  deadening  ordinary  con- 
versation. It  carried  a  certain  mournful  significance, 
and  he  had  an  absurd  desire  to  take  some  flowers  out 
of  a  vase  and  lay  them  reverently  on  top. 

When  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  he  said  casually, 
"I  say,  shall  I  post  this  thing  for  you  ?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  get  it  safely  out  of  the  way  ?" 

She  nodded  silently. 

Going  downstairs  with  it  he  was  still  possessed  by 
the  idea  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  funeral-urn  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  certain  hopes,  dreams  and  might- 
have-beens.  In  the  circumstances  it  seemed  to  him 
fitting  that  he  should  have  stood  the  expenses  of  the 
funeral. 


CHAPTER    XI 

Just  a  week  later  there  was  a  farewell  tea  at  8  Ruskin 
Court.  Jane  had  been  there  all  day,  sorting  out 
Felicity's  things,  a  task  Dinah  frankly  shied  at.  Aunt 
Emily,  going  abroad  in  two  days'  time,  had  come  round 
to  say  good-bye,  and,  unexpectedly,  both  the  Major 
and  Michael  had  turned  up.  Martha,  ever  hospitable, 
had  suggested  to  Dinah  that  they  should  all  stay  to  tea 
"for  the  last  time",  and  Dinah  had  acquiesced  apath- 
etically, as  she  did  to  most  things  these  days.  How  great 
a  mistake  that  unthinking  acquiescence  had  been  she 
did  not  realize  until  they  were  all  sitting  round  the  table. 

It  was  not  only  the  fact  that  Felicity's  gentle 
picturesque  ghost  was  there,  making  Martha's  delicious 
scones  taste  like  sawdust,  impossible  to  swallow,  and 
bringing  stinging  tears  perilously  near  the  surface. 
That,  in  all  conscience,  was  bad  enough.  But  in 
addition  there  was  the  realization  that  this,  indeed,  was 
a  final  winding  up.  One  of  Martha's  brothers  and  his 
wife  had  providentially  come  forward  and  had  decided 
to  take  8  Ruskin  Court  off  her  hands  as  it  stood.  They 
were  arriving  in  a  week's  time,  and  tomorrow  Martha 
and  Sally  Lunn  were  beginning  a  drastic  cleaning 
campaign. 

Jane,  knowing  the  thoroughness  of  Martha's  methods, 
asserted  positively  that  for  that  week  the  house  would 
be  unfit  to  live  in,  but  Dinah,  obstinate,  had  elected  to 
"stay  and  help"  and  go  down  to  Merton  Lodge  when 
Martha  did. 
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"Not  sure  you're  not  wise,"  grunted  the  Major.  "I 
have  two  nondescript  females  at  the  moment  who  are 
'obHging'  me  and  making  a  confounded  muddle  over  it," 

He  had  come  up  to  the  club  for  a  few  days  to  choose 
a  car,  and,  having  done  this,  was  going  back  to  Surrey 
the  following  day,  taking  Michael  with  him.  Michael, 
let  it  be  said,  did  not  particularly  want  to  go,  but  he 
reaUzed  that  Dinah,  without  knowing  it,  was  beginning 
to  find  him  necessary,  and  to  efface  himself  at  this 
moment  and  leave  her  to  get  through  a  long  lonely 
week  with  an  unapproachable  Martha  as  best  she 
could,  might  conceivably  convert  that  subconscious 
need  into  something  acutely  conscious  and  vital. 

So  he  was  insistent  during  tea  on  the  inspiring 
beauty  of  Surrey  in  May  and  his  intentions  to  become 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  play. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  help  with  the  her- 
baceous border." 

"No,  I've  decided  to  buy  you  Marion  Cran  instead." 

Contrary  to  his  usual  reticence,  he  went  on  talking 
about  his  play.  And  the  Major  talked  about  his  car, 
reeling  off  its  perfections  in  a  manner  that  reflected 
much  credit  on  the  suave  young  man  with  whom  he 
had  spent  the  morning.  And  Jane  talked  about 
Cyprus  and  George's  chances  of  early  retirement. 
And  Aunt  Emily  enlarged  on  the  uniqueness  of  her 
pension  in  Normandy. 

' '  One  of  these  dehghtf ul  old  chateaux.  Belonged  to  the 
D'Orsay  family  for  generations,  I'm  told.  Wonder- 
fully situated  and  so  charmingly  old-world.  One  gets 
such  an  atmosphere " 

"And  no  indoor  sanitation,"  Jane  murmured  to 
her  cigarette. 

Dinah  smiled  at  that,  but  for  the  most  part  she  sat 
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impassive  behind  the  tea-cups,  feehng  strangely  out 
of  things.  She  alone  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  talk 
about,  no  future  plans  to  discuss,  and  she  wondered 
if  her  hfe  was  going  to  be  a  series  of  "windings-up", 
and  if  each  would  leave  one  with  this  appalling  sense  of 
blankness  and  futility.  The  whole  of  her  future, 
beyond  the  next  few  weeks,  lay  in  a  haze,  and  the 
trouble  was  that  she  found  herself  without  sufficient 
interest  or  energy  to  penetrate  that  haze.  It  really  did 
not  seem  to  matter  what  lay  beyond.  Perhaps 
vegetating  in  Surrey  with  the  Major  and  Michael  might 
put  a  different  complexion  on  things,  but  compiling 
a  herbaceous  border  with  Jeppy  while  Michael  lost 
himself  in  a  world  of  his  own  did  not  hold  much 
prospect  of  this. 

Everyone,  with  their  particular  interests  and  plans, 
seemed  to  be  vaguely  deserting  her,  and  this  sense  of 
aloneness  made  her  almost  long  for  them  to  go  and 
leave  her  really  alone.  Yet  when,  soon  after  tea. 
Aunt  Emily  got  up,  and  so  started  a  general  move,  she 
found  herself  making  futile  excuses  to  detain  them. 

But  Emily  Masefield,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of 
those  uncomfortable  people  who  "stand  upon  their 
going"  and,  keeping  everyone  on  their  feet,  she  now 
made  a  renewed  attempt  to  pump  Jane  about  the 
Carter  wedding  to  which  (made  obvious  by  her  "So 
sorry  I  shan't  be  here  for  it")  she  had  not  been  invited. 
There  was  no  reason  why  she  should,  except  that  having 
seen  quite  a  lot  of  Neil  at  the  time  of  Felicity's  death, 
she  felt  herself  to  be  a  close  friend  of  the  Winton  family. 
"Doing  very  well  for  himself,  that  young  man." 
"Is  he  ?"  asked  Jane  with  pohte  interest, 
"No  knowing  where  he  may  find  himself  with  all  the 
Carter  family  pushing  him," 
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"That's  true  enough,"  Jane  agreed  feeUngly. 

"They've  been  angling  for  a  Royalty  for  the  wedding, 
I'm  told." 

"Have  they  ?  I  wish" — Jane  said,  with  a  plaintive 
sigh,  to  no  one  in  particular — "people  would  tell  me 
things.  They  never  seem  to.  I  have  to  depend  on 
papers  and  blatant  cross-examination,  which  is  so 
tiring.  Dinah  darling,  I  really  must  go.  I  have  a  dull 
duty  dinner  on  tonight,  otherwise  I  would  ask  if  I  could 
stay  and  have  pot-luck  with  you  here.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?" 

"Better  come  and  have  dinner  with  me,  Dinah," 
suggested  the  Major  promptly. 

"No,  thanks,  Jeppy.     I'm  going  to  be  busy." 

She  even  snubbed  Michael  when  he  said  he  would 
come  back  later  to  see  if  there  was  anything  they 
wanted  sent  down  in  advance  to  Merton  Lodge. 

"No,  please  don't.  There  won't  be  anything,  and 
I'm  going  to  bed  very  early." 

When  he  had  gone  she  regretted  having  said  that. 
Not  that  he  had  seemed  at  all  hurt,  but  then  it  was 
always  so  difficult  to  know  what  he  was  thinking  or 
feeHng.  She  could  only  console  herself  with  the 
thought  that,  being  Michael,  he  would  understand  that 
it  was  not  really  she  who  had  said  it  but  the  inward 
misery  that  possessed  her. 

It  gained  complete  mastery,  that  inward  misery, 
when  she  found  herself  quite  alone.  She  wished 
Martha  would  come  up  and  clear  away  the  tea-things, 
for  there  was  something  unspeakably  desolate  about 
that  table  with  its  soiled  cups  and  empty  chairs.  The 
scent  Jane  always  used  still  lingered  faintly.  The  fat 
fag-end  of  her  ShaUmar  still  emitted  a  lazy  blue  streak 
of  expensively  odorous  smoke. 
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She  went  over  to  a  window  and  threw  it  open  a  Httle 
wider.  It  had  been  a  very  warm  day,  but  now,  in  early 
evening,  a  cool  breeze  had  sprung  up.  She  stood  there 
letting  it  fan  her  cheeks  and  ruffle  her  hair.  It  would 
be  nice  to  get  out  of  town,  she  thought  restlessly,  and 
she  wondered  why  she  had  so  strenuously  opposed  the 
idea  of  going  down  with  the  Major  and  Michael  to- 
morrow. Stupid  to  stay  on  unnecessarily  in  this  heat, 
being  quite  aware  that  she  was  far  more  hkely  to  be  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  self-sufficient  Martha.  She 
said  as  much  when  Martha  at  last  came  up  with  her  tray. 

"You  won't  be  in  my  way,"  she  was  assured 
brusquely,  "but  please  yourself.  When  is  Mr. 
Heritage  going  down  ?" 

"Tomorrow." 

"Well,  maybe  you'd  feel  more  cheerful  down  there 
with  them.'* 

The  trees  outside  began  to  appear  waveringly 
through  a  thick  mist.  She  turned  back  into  the  room, 
suddenly  weak. 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  what  I  do — ^where  I  am — nothing 
— nothing — ever  again." 

She  found  herself,  strangely,  in  Martha's  arms, 
crying  her  heart  out  on  Martha's  bony  uncomfortable 
shoulder,  with  Martha's,  "There,  there,  my  dear," 
sounding  soothingly. 

She  pulled  herself  together  again  almost  immedi- 
ately, yet  the  breakdown  had  brought  some  reUef,  and 
she  announced  herself  capable  of  tackling  various  odd 
jobs  that  had  to  be  done. 

"As  long  as  you  don't  sit  up  here  and  mope," 
Martha,  with  an  infinite  number  of  "odd  jobs"  on  her 
own  mind,  said  anxiously. 

"I  won't  do  that,"  she  promised. 
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She  kept  the  promise  in  so  much  that  sitting  and 
thinking  was  not  necessarily,  she  told  herself,  moping. 
And  she  found  herself  too  tired  to  do  anything  else. 
So  many  times  had  she  sat  in  that  chair  by  the  open 
window  with  Felicity  and  with  Michael.  With  Michael 
talking  and  not  expecting  her  to  unless  she  felt  Uke  it 
— or  just  silently  smoking.  She  wished,  somehow,  that 
he  was  there  now.  Wished  she  had  not  put  him  off 
coming  round  that  evening.  Wished  that  she  was 
going  into  the  country  with  him  tomorrow. 

Wished,  unspeakably,  that  something  would  bring  a 
complete  forgetting  of  all  the  things  she  wanted  to  forget. 

And  then,  unbelievably,  she  heard  his  voice  down- 
stairs in  the  hall.  She  got  up  quickly,  the  whole  of 
her  alive  to  steps  coming  up  the  stairs.  Oh,  it  was  so 
like  Michael  to  ignore  her  attempt  to  hurt  him  and  come 
round,  in  spite  of  it,  just  because  he  knew  exactly  how 
she  was  feeling.  It  was  marvellous  of  him  to  have  come. 
Uncaring  as  to  scarlet-rimmed  eyes  and  shiny  nose,  she 
stood  there  waiting  for  the  door  to  open.  For  once  he 
would  see  how  much  she  wanted  and  appreciated  him. 

But  the  door  was  opened — by  Martha.  And  there 
was  someone  behind  her.  Not  Michael.  An  appari- 
tion. An  apparition  that  lived  constantly  in  her 
mind.  It  moved  forward  into  the  room,  and  Martha 
closed  the  door  behind  it .  Still  she  stared  at  it  stupidly, 
incredulously. 

"Neil" 

"Why,  Dinah,  what's  the  matter  ?     I'm  not  a  ghost." 

"Aren't  you  ?    I — wondered." 

She  must  be  looking  as  strange  as  she  felt,  but  surely 
he  was  looking  strange  too.     Awfully  strange. 

"There's — nothing  wrong  ?  Nothing's  happened  ? 
The  Major  ?" 
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"No,  nothing  like  that." 

Her  mind  divined  significance. 

"But  there  is — something  ?" 

"Yes,  there  is  something." 

He  was  well  into  the  room  now,  opposite  the  window. 
The  Ught  was  full  on  his  face,  showing  it  white  and 
tense  against  the  wall  behind. 

"I've  come  to  thank  you  for  the  bowl.  It's — very 
beautiful." 

"I  hoped  you  would  hke  it." 

What  a  stupid  thing  to  say !  Her  knees,  for  no  reason 
at  all,  began  to  shake  badly.  She  sat  down.  What  a 
stupid  thing  to  do  !  One  was  so  much  more  in  command 
of  a  situation  standing.  She  felt  at  a  loss  sitting 
there  with  Neil  so  white-faced  and  strange.  Perhaps 
he  was  upset  at  her  spending  so  much.  Embarrassed. 
That  would  be  awful.  Of  course  that  must  be  it. 
She  looked  at  him,  feeling  it  was  up  to  her  to  bring 
things  to  a  normal,  commonplace  basis. 

She  met  his  eyes  and  forgot  what  she  had  been  going 
to  say. 

And  then  exactly  how  it  all  happened  she  never 
quite  knew  ;  but  the  stranger  Neil,  the  alarming  Neil 
had  gone,  and  the  Neil  of  that  unforgettable  morning 
at  Louani  was  on  his  knees,  his  hands  grasping  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  his  head  in  her  lap. 

"Dinah,  I've  been  such  a  fool.  Such  a  damned 
fool.  Nothing  in  the  world  matters — but  you.  Noth- 
ing.   D'ye  hear  ?" 

"Hush." 

She  bent  her  ruffled,  riotously  coloured  head  over 
his  dark  one.  And,  doing  so,  made  a  discovery. 
The  hair  that  grew  above  his  temples  was  just  as  crisp 
as  it  looked. 


CHAPTER   XII 

The  garden  at  Merton  Lodge  was  slumberous.  Rags 
and  tatters  of  an  early-morning  mist  still  clung  to  the 
edges  of  the  lawn.  The  air,  warm  and  tranquil,  was 
heavy  with  promise  of  great  heat. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Major's  "obligers", 
who  served  Michael  his  soUtary  breakfast  on  the 
verandah,  the  day  was  going  to  be  a  "corker".  He 
hoped  she  was  right.  He  enjoyed  "corkers"  when  one 
had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  them,  and  this  was  the 
day  Dinah  and  Martha  Giddon  were  coming.  It  was 
fitting  that  it  should  be  a  "corker". 

The  Major,  of  course,  would  arrive  back  in  a  molten 
condition,  but  that  was  his  own  fault.  After  having 
vowed  that  nothing  would  take  him  up  to  London  until 
the  present  heat  wave  had  passed,  he  had  suddenly 
decided  the  previous  evening  to  go  up  and  bring  them 
down  himself.  Michael's  offer  to  do  this  and  so 
release  Smithers,  the  temporary  chauffeur-cum- 
gardener,  for  garden  duties,  had  been  refused,  as  antici- 
pated. He  knew  the  Major  would  enjoy  walking  into 
Ruskin  Court  this  morning  and  being  a  surprise. 

He  supposed  that  they  would  be  down  some  time 
before  lunch,  and  although  he  was  breakfasting  late, 
the  morning  was  still  young.  He  enjoyed  breakfasting 
late  and  leisurely.  The  post  had  come,  but  he  waited 
until  he  was  ready  to  hght  his  pipe  before  opening  the 
few  letters  that  were  for  him. 

Only  two  looked  interesting.    The  first  was  from 
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Gordon  Lee,  briefly  worded  and  to  the  point,  as  usual. 
He  happened  to  know  that  Fortunate  Failure,  with 
George  Darner  in  it,  was  finishing  at  the  Imperial  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  He  also  knew  that  Darner, 
having  seen  The  Street  Below,  was  anxious  to  read 
Michael's  next  play  (presumably  near  completion),  and 
if  he  liked  it  would  certainly  get  it  put  on.  Gordon 
Lee  then  went  on  to  say,  with  his  customary  frankness, 
that  unless  there  had  been  a  certainty  of  The  Street 
Below  having  a  really  long  run  he  could  not,  in  his  own 
interests,  have  advised  this.  He  had,  however,  a 
financial  interest  in  the  Imperial,  and  by  the  time 
The  Street  Below  was  ready  to  go  into  the  provinces, 
Michael,  would,  of  course,  have  his  third  play  ready  to 
offer  him. 

"Thinks  I'm  a  blinking  slot  machine." 

Yet,  inwardly  exulting,  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
next  letter.  That  contained  a  cheque.  A  cheque  that 
he  propped  up  in  a  place  of  honour  against  the  mar- 
malade jar  and,  gazing  at  it,  bunched  his  fingers 
together  and  kissed  them  open.  It  was  that  kind  of 
cheque. 

He  then  began  to  wonder  when  the  car  might  be 
expected  to  arrive  from  London,  and  supposed  he  really 
ought  to  think  of  doing  a  couple  of  hours'  hard  work  on 
The  Tinsel  Snatcher.  But  it  was  a  morning  that  leint 
itself  to  leisure.    A  garden  that  lent  itself  to  dreaming. 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  see  Dinah  in  the  Major's 
garden,  and  it  would  be  quite  wonderful  when  he  would 
see  her  in  his  own,  for  they  would  have  to  live  in  the 
country,  and,  unless  the  slot  machine  ran  out,  which 
was  quite  improbable,  there  seemed  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  a  house  like  this  and  a  garden  like 
this.     Good  sort  of  garden  to  let  children  loose  in,  and 
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given  a  country  upbringing  and  Dinah's  colouring,  he 
did  not  see  how  they  could  fail  to  be  repUcas  of 
BotticeUi's  cherubs,  which  would  be  more  than 
satisfactory. 

It  was  at  this  precise  moment  that  he  heard  the 
car  coming  up  to  the  house.  He  got  to  his  feet 
quickly  and  went  down  the  verandah  steps ;  but  the 
car,  which  was  not,  after  all,  a  dark-blue  Essex,  but  a 
light-blue  two-seater,  was  already  disgorging  its 
occupants.  They  came  towards  him  down  the  path 
as  he  stiU  stood  on  the  verandah  steps,  transfixed  and 
staring. 

"HuUo,  Michael." 

"The  Major's  gone  up  to  fetch  you."  It  was  the 
only  thing  he  could  find  to  say. 

"Oh,  has  he  ?  I'm  sorry.  I  must  have  missed  him. 
I  left  early." 

He  looked  at  her.  The  glory  of  the  morning  seemed 
part  of  her.  He  looked  at  Neil  and  saw  a  man  he  had 
never  seen  before.  Still  he  could  find  nothing  to  say. 
Stupid,  standing  on  those  steps,  being  wooden. 

"Neil,"  Dinah  said  suddenly,  "I  want  to  talk  to 
Michael — for  ten  minutes.     Go  and  inspect  the  tulips." 

Those  ten  minutes,  as  far  as  Michael  could  afterwards 
remember,  she  spent  almost  sitting  on  his  lap,  and  most 
certainly  holding  both  his  hands  in  hers,  pinching  them 
quite  painfully  from  time  to  time. 

"And  so,  you  see,"  she  gabbled  on  breathlessly, 
"he'd  been  running  round  in  circles  for  some  time,  know- 
ing that  everything  was  all  wrong.  And  my  sending 
that  bowl  just  about  finished  it,  for  when  he  unpacked 
it,  Michael,  he  said  he  got  all  queer  and  realized  what  a 
ghastly  mistake  he  was  about  to  make.  Realized 
what  things,  after  all,  really  mattered.    Then  he  got 
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terribly  worried  and  depressed,  which  annoyed  his 
mother  and  infuriated  Nina,  and  eventually  he  came 
round  to  me." 

"And  the  gist  of  it  all  is,  I  suppose,  that  you  two 
are  going  to  be  married  ? ' ' 

"Oh  no." 

"Then  what  the " 

"We  were  married  this  morning." 

He  released  his  hands,  stood  up  and  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  verandah.     Dinah's  voice  followed  him. 

"By  special  Ucence — in  a  little  church  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.     Of  course,  Neil  has  behaved  atrociously." 

He  turned,  smihng,  at  that.  "You  mean — 
splendidly." 

She  came  to  him  and  slipped  a  hand  into  his  arm. 

"We're  so  terribly  happy,  and  it  isn't  as  if  we've 
got  to  sing  in  the  streets  or  anything.  We  shall  be 
all  right." 

"Yes,  you'll  be  all  right."  He  made  a  comprehensive 
sweep  of  his  arm.  "With  a  blue-and-golden  day  and 
all  to  start  off  with." 

"And,  oh,  isn't  it  wonderful,  Michael,  to  think 
— I'm  going  to  be  very  sloppy,  but  then  if  you  can't  be 
sloppy  on  your  wedding  day,  when  can  you  ? — that 
every  day  will  be  like  this — blue  and  golden  ?" 

At  that  moment  Neil  appeared  round  the  comer, 
eyes  on  wrist-watch. 

"Fifteen  minutes — and  I  don't  think  much  of 
those  tulips.  Have  you  got  it  all  off  your  chest, 
Dinah  ?" 

"Yes,  she  has,  and  come  and  collect  her.  She's 
talking  drivel.  You  forget  the  Wheel,  Dinah.  Every 
day  can't  be  blue  and  golden,  you  darling  Httle  goose. 
The  Wheel  is  never  still.     It's  got  to  keep  turning. 
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There'll  be  grey  days,  blue  days,  patchwork  days,  and 
quite  black  ones,  but" — ^he  picked  up  his  pipe  and 
knocked  it  out  rather  noisily  on  the  rail  of  the  verandah 
— "I  don't  know  that  it  matters  much  as  long  as  you'll 
be  seeing  them  through — together." 

"Give  us  that,"  Dinah  said  suddenly,  her  voice 
rather  huskier  than  usual.  "Don't  put  that  in  a  play, 
Michael.     Give  that  to  us." 

"With  my  blessing — for  what  it's  worth." 

The  day  was  serene  in  a  settled  glory  now.  Beyond 
the  gate  the  white  road  ran  and  dipped  over  a  hill 
enticingly.  In  the  sun  the  blue  two-seater  shone — 
and  waited. 

"Go  along,  you  two.  Don't  waste  these  hours. 
They'll  never  come  again.  I'll  make  it  all  right  with 
the  Major.  I  suppose,  first,  though,  I  ought  to  kiss 
you,  Dinah,  and  wring  Winton's  hand — ^in  the  approved 
manner." 

He  left  them  after  that,  and  was  standing  by  the 
open  gate  when  they  went  down  the  short  drive  and 
sUd  out  on  to  the  road.     Tall  and  thin  and  very  smiling. 

"Feel  I  ought  to  be  doing  something  with  rice  and 
confetti." 

"  'Bye,  Michael,  bless  you." 

"  'Bye,  Heritage." 

"All  the  best." 

He  closed  the  gate  behind  them  and  stood  there 
until  the  car,  from  which  a  hand  emerged  in  energetic 
waving,  was  out  of  sight. 

The  playwright  in  him  sensed  the  fall  of  a  curtain. 
He  had  been  waiting,  he  had  told  Dinah,  for  a  happy 
ending,  and  now  it  had  come.  The  happiest  ending 
of  all. 

He  strode  slowly  up  the  drive,  biting  on  an  empty 
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pipe,  and  went  indoors.  After  the  heat  and  brightness 
outside  the  house  seemed  dark  and  ahnost  chilly.  He 
gave  a  sUght  shiver,  then  shook  himself  and  squared 
his  shoulders  like  a  swimmer  emerging  from  a  strong 
sea. 

The  Wheel.    Darned  good  title  for  a  play. 

But  he  would  make  one  stipulation  about  the  casting. 
The  leading  lady  must  not  have  hair  the  colour  of 
burnished  copper  with  the  sun  on  it. 


THE    END 
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and  sober)  and  his  Olympias,  the  parents  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  Suleyman  the  Magnificent  and  his  Roxelana ; 
Napoleon  and  his  Josephine  ;  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  ; 
the  Romans  at  Carrhae,  the  Russians  at  Tannenberg. 
This  is  a  book  that  utilizes  the  latest  knowledge  and 
throws  a  fresh  and  interesting  light  on  some  of  the  dark 
comers  of  history. 

Demy  Svo.    Fully  illustrated.     155.  net. 


npURKESTAN  REUNION 
"■-  Eleanor  Holgate  Lattimore 

"Turkestan  Reunion"  is  the  record  of  an  amazing 
wedding  journey  in  Central  Asia,  wherein  the  author- 
travelling  alone  to  join  her  husband  in  Chinese  Turkestan — 
crossed  the  steppes  of  the  Great  Horde  in  the  worst  season 
of  the  Siberian  winter. 

Her  "honeymoon  on  top  of  the  world"  was  a  year  of 
wandering  adventure  in  the  romantic  and  hidden  world 
that  lies  between  Mongolia  and  Tibet.  Her  story  comes 
straight  from  camps  along  the  great  migration  routes  of 
the  Central  Asian  nomads  whose  forbears  swept  from 
the  Gobi  to  the  Danube  ;  from  felt  tents  pitched  between 
the  spruces  and  the  glaciers  in  the  "Heavenly  Mountains" 
•,vhere  Kirghiz  and  Kazaks  brought  offerings  of  fermented 
mares'  milk  to  their  visitors  from  the  unknown  West ; 
from  the  lonely  skeleton-lined  trail  over  the  Karakoram 
Pass,  more  than  18,000  feet  above  sea  level;  and  from 
Tibetan  villages  overlooked  by  fortress-lUte  Lama  monas- 
teries in  Ladak. 

From  all  these  places  Mrs.  Lattimore  chronicles  her 
journey,  which  is  a  new  contribution  to  the  records  of 

adventure  in  far  countries. 

Demy  Svo.     Illustrated.     155.  net. 
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^HARK  !  SHARK  !  Captain  William  E.  Young 

As  told  by  Horace  S.  Mazet 

The  Thirty-year  Odyssey  of  a  Pioneer  Shark-Hunter. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Count  Felix  von  Luckner. 

There  are  surely  few  people  who  can  remain  unmoved 
even  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  shark,  for  this 
ferocious  creature  is  the  sort  of  bogey  man  of  the  sea  ; 
and,  to  the  landsman  especially,  his  name  spells  adventure, 
excitement,  and  above  all — danger.  The  author  of  this 
book  has  been  catching  sharks  nearly  all  his  life,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  seven  seas.  The  world-famous  Count 
von  Luckner  says  of  him  and  his  book  :  "Shark  !  Shark  ! 
Who  is  not  excited  when  a  shark  is  at  the  side  of  the 
ship  ?  Shark-hooks  with  bait  are  quickly  dropped  over 
the  side  to  catch  this  ferocious  Ruler  of  the  Sea." 

"Captain  W.  E.  Young  has  caught  sharks  near  and  far 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  the  outstanding  expert 
with  practical  knowledge  about  all  different  kinds  of 
sharks.  I  feel  happy  to  say  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  Captain  Bill  Young  and  get  well  acquainted  with 
him.  For  many  hours  we  have  sat  together  in  the  cabin 
on  board  my  schooner  and  I  have  been  all  ears,  listen- 
ing to  this  congenial  man  telling  me  about  his  hunting 
and  adventures  with  different  kinds  of  sharks.  I  have 
finally  persuaded  him  to  put  his  experience  and  knowledge 
in  book  form,  assuring  him  he  would  gain  the  admiration 
and  friendship  of  every  deep-sea  fisherman  and  sportsman." 

Here  is  the  book  ;   read  it- — ^I  know  you  will  like  it. 

Large   Demy   8vo.    38  Illustrations  and  map   {end  paper). 
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T^i/ITH     PLANE,     BOAT,     AND      CAMERA      IN 
^ ^  GREENLAND  Dr.  Ernst  Sorge 

Translated  by  Ada  B.  Teetgen 

The  author  of  this  book,  Dr.  Ernst  Sorge,  formerly 
accompanied  Alfred  Wegener,  now  dead,  on  his  explora- 
tions in  Greenland.  He  describes  his  impressions  as  expert 
adviser  to  Dr.  Fanck,  the  Producer  of  an  Arctic  picture 
for  the  German  Universal  Tonfilms,  called  "SOS  Iceberg". 

Dr.  Sorge's  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Arctic   expeditions   of   recent  ji-ears  is  fascinatingly  illus- 
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trated  by  a  wonderful  series  of  photographs.  He  tells  the 
story  of  the  arduous  and  dangerous  work  undertaken  by 
the  actors  and  actresses  in  the  film,  as  also  of  that  of  the 
cameraman,  and  of  the  producer  himself.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition,  together  with  the  pilots  of  the 
planes,  played  a  part  described  with  spirit  and  humour 
by  Dr.  Sorge,  who  does  not  neglect,  however,  to  enter  the 
intensely  interesting  notes  of  his  own  scientific  researches. 
His  observations  upon  the  deepest  of  the  Greenland  fiords, 
the  highest  glacier  front  and  the  most  swiftly  moving 
ice  river  in  the  world,  show  how  the  author  combined 
much  scientific  activity  with  his  other  duties. 

Large  Demy  Bvo.     With  196  Illustrations  from  photographs. 
185.    net. 


■\TEAT  :     The   Story  of  the   Reindeer  Trek   1929- 
^^^   1935.  Allen  Roy  Evans 

Nearly  all  the  heroes  of  history  are  war  heroes.  Their 
genius  was  destructive,  cities,  castles,  countrysides,  and 
human  beings  must  be  destroyed.  Here  is  the  story  of 
constructive  genius,  heroism  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  an 
inconspicuous  people.  This  saga  of  the  Arctic  recounts  the 
most  extreme  instance  of  human  endurance  on  record — 
almost  unbelievable  physical  suffering  combined  with  the 
finest  devotion  to  duty.  It  is  high  time  that  we  recognize 
the  heroes  of  peace. 

The  story  of  the  five-year  trek  of  3,000  reindeer  across 
the  roof  of  the  world  is  graphically  told  by  Allen  Roy  Evans. 
We  are  made  to  feel  the  mysterious  spirit  of  the  Arctic 
night ;  we  hear  the  voices  of  incredible  tempests  ;  we  see 
the  wavering  curtains  of  Northern  Lights.  Across  this 
tremendous  background  march  strange  people  of  primi- 
tive impulse  and  emotion.  Their  story  is  told  with  fine 
simplicity,  the  style  at  times  becoming  almost  Biblical. 
There  are  passages  of  high  literary  quality,  combining 
beauty  of  description  with  sympathetic  understanding. 
The  romance  of  the  great  Northland  is  made  to  live  again. 
The  reader  himself  travels  with  Jon  and  Pehr,  with  Mikel 
and  Kaas  and  the  other  great  ones,  along  the  edge  of  the 
Arctic  Sea. 

De))iy  Svo.     Illustrated,     125.  (>d.  net. 
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J^AND   WITHOUT   SHADE  Hans  Helfritz 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Kenneth  Kirkness 

Situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
there  is  a  country  possessing  a  rich  culture  and  a  great 
historical  past,  a  country  so  aloof  and  inhospitable  that 
little  news  of  it  has  been  able  to  reach  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Yemett,  as  this  country  is  called,  was  the  native 
land  of  the  Three  Kings  who  followed  the  star  to 
Bethlehem,  and  it  was  the  land,  too,  over  which  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  reigned.  It  preserves  the  customs  and 
culture  which  have  existed  for  many  centuries  ;  its  inhabi- 
tants live  as  they  lived  in  mediaeval  times  ;  and  Arab 
caravans  still  toil  along  the  same  paths  which  were  used  in 
turn  by  the  Shebans,  Roman  merchants,  Abyssinians, 
and  robber  Bedouins.  In  its  oases  there  are  to  this  day 
fine  cities  of  giant  skyscrapers,  many  of  which  were  erected 
at  a  time  when  America  had  only  wretched  huts. 

Until  1931-32,  when  Herr  Helfritz  penetrated  this 
little-known  land  and  drew  aside  the  curtains  which  hid  such 
remarkable  treasures,  it  had  never  been  properly  explored. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  illustrations,  as 
they  are  the  first  photographs  of  these  parts  ever  to  reach 
Europe. 

Large  Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     185.  net. 

T  OOSE   AMONG  DEVILS  Gordon  Sinclair 

Author  of  "Cannibal  Quest",  "Foot-Loose  in  India". 

Gordon  Sinclair  is  the  reporter  of  far  events,  the  gatherer 
of  exotic  moments  and  remote  dreams.  His  eye  goes 
knowingly  to  the  keyholes  beyond  civilization.  He  is  an 
adventurer  with  the  vocabulary  and  the  viewpoint  of  the 
bright  lights  of  a  cosmopolitan  world. 

Starting  out  on  another  wild  pilgrimage  in  search  of  the 
exotic  and  the  absurd,  he  can  find  violent  humour  even 
in  the  sweltering  and  frightening  penal  colony  on  Devil's 
Island.  His  stories  of  the  men  and  their  crimes,  and  his 
explanations  of  the  various  legends  concerning  this 
mysterious  home  of  French  exiles,  are  amazing.  From 
there  he  plunges  into  the  heart  of  West  Africa,  and  in  the 
heavy  heat  of  jungles  and  desert  towns  he  uncovers  more 
blood-curdling,  fantastic,  and  ridiculous  phenomena  than 
he  found  on  his  previous  adventure,  "Cannibal  Quest". 

Demy  Svo.     Illustrated  from  Photographs.     15s.net. 
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QUT   OF  AFRICA  Hermann  Freyberg 

Translated  by  Dr.  K.  S.  Shelvankar. 

HeiT  Freyberg  is  a  big  game  hunter  and  explorer  of 
many  years'  experience  in  Africa.  In  "Out  of  Africa"  he 
recounts  the  adventures  that  befell  him  during  his  last 
visit  to  that  dark  and  mysterious  continent.  Strange, 
incredible  and  hair-raising  as  some  of  them  are,  the  reader 
will  recognize  in  their  telling  a  note  of  veracity  not  always 
to  be  found  in  such  narratives.  How  he  dealt  with  the 
dreaded  "leopard  men"  ;  how  he  joined  in  the  orgiastic 
and  secret  dancing  with  which  some  tribes  celebrate  the 
annual  Feast  of  the  Circumcision ;  how  he  rescued  an 
entire  village  from  the  verj"-  jaws,  as  it  were,  of  savage 
cannibals ;  how  a  native  medicine  man  engaged  in  an 
uncanny  conversation  with  a  monster  gorilla  and  induced 
it  to  withdraw  ;  how  he  managed  to  escape  from  the 
bandits  of  the  southern  Sahara  who  were  holding  him  to 
ransom  ;  these  are  only  some  of  the  high  lights  of  a  book 
that  is  packed  on  every  page  with  dramatic  interest. 

Herr  Freyberg  gives  us  not  only  a  record  of  thrilling 
escapades,  but  also  his  adventures  as  a  big  game  hunter. 

Large  Demy  8vo.     With  167  Illustrations  from  photographs. 
1 8s  net. 

A  LL   OVER  THE   PLACE       Captain  Ernest  Hyatt 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  a  wanderer  who  has  been 
many  things  in  his  time.  Apprenticed  to  a  sea-life  in  a 
windjammer,  he  grew  up  in  the  days  when  sail  gave  way 
to  steam,  roughed  it  in  Australia,  went  back  to  deep- 
water,  skippered  river-steamers  on  the  Irrawaddy,  making 
regular  trips  from  Rangoon  to  Maudalay,  went  to  Africa, 
nearly  died  of  blackwater  fever,  returned  to  England,  but, 
unable  to  rest,  and  knowing  someone  in  Canada,  made 
his  way  to  Regina.  There  he  decided  to  become  a  Mountie. 
He  stuck  the  gruelling  probation  period,  and  eventually 
found  himself  in  stetson,  scarlet  jacket,  and  riding-boots. 
After  small  routine  work  he  was  sent  to  Port  Nelson  on 
the  Hudson  Bay,  and  there  settled  down  among  whalers, 
Cree  Indians,  and  disappointed  whites  of  most  European 
countries.  A  member  of  the  Legion  of  Frontiersmen 
(a  movement  that  had  interested  him  when  in  Burma),  he 
joined  the  Canadian  forces  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
but  was  claimed  by  the  Admiralty. 

Demy  8z'0.     Illustrated.     155.  net. 
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AGING  THE  SEAS     Ahto  Walter  and  Tom  Olsen 

Ahto  Walter  is  an  Esthonian.  He  was  bom  in  1 9 1 2 ,  when 
the  country  was  still  a  part  of  Imperial  Russia.  In  1929 
he  began  sailing  small  boats — cruisers  and  yawls  under 
thirty  feet  in  length — across  the  north  and  south  Atlantic 
Oceans  and  around  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  the  summer  of 
1933  ^6  completed  his  fifth  voyage  and  v/on  his  second 
race  across  the  Atlantic,  landing  in  New  York.  In 
collaboration  with  Tom  Olsen,  the  companion  of  his  latest 
adventure,  he  has  set  down  the  story  of  his  brief,  active 
life  as  a  sailor.  It  has  been  an  exciting  one.  Despite 
innumerable  mishaps,  or  maybe  because  of  them,  Ahto 
Walter  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  small-boat  captains  on 
the  sea  to-day.  This  true  story,  filled  with  incidents  that 
are  startling  and  amusing,  has  its  own  laconic  charm. 
People  of  all  ages,  both  sexes — anyone  whose  imagination 
is  touched  with  an  adventurous  spark — should  find  "Racing 
the  Seas"  a  story  that  will  compel  their  interest. 

Demy  8vo.    Illustrated.     15s.  net. 

BYSSINIA  AT   BAY  Max  Griihl 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Kenneth  Kirkness 

Again  the  prominent  position  in  the  arena  of  European 
colonial  politics  is  occupied  by  Abyssinia,  the  only  country 
in  N.E.  Africa  which  has  successfully  eluded  the  clutches  of 
the  big  colonial  Powers.  And  along  with  national  inde- 
pendence, the  African  character  and  cultural  traditions 
of  the  country  have  also  been  preserved. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  country  is  surprisingly  small ; 
its  full  significance  as  the  land  in  which  the  source  of  the 
Blue  Nile  is  located  is  not  generally  appreciated  (this 
factor  is  well  illustrated  in  the  interesting  chapters  which 
the  book  contains  on  the  Nile  Valley  and  Egypt)  ;  and 
little  is  known  of  Ethiopian  culture  and  the  people  them- 
selves. In  this  book,  the  account  of  a  highly  successful 
expedition  of  which  the  author  was  leader,  many  inter- 
esting sidelights  are  cast  on  the  present-day  problems  of 
Abyssinia.  The  impressions  recorded  in  this  volume  are 
by  one  who  is  in  the  favourable  position  of  "Neutral 
Observer",  who  writes  :  "I  believe  I  am  the  last  explorer 
of  a  'Free  Abyssinia'." 

Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     155.  net. 
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IBETAN  TAPESTRY 

Gordon  B.  Enders  and  Edward  Anthony 

The  early  chapters  of  this  intensely  interesting  and 
exciting  book  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Tibetan  history 
during  the  last  thirty  years  by  one  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  youth  on  the  high  mountain  ranges  beside 
the  borders  of  India  and  Tibet.  Here  the  author  learned 
the  difi&cult  and  varied  Indian  and  Tibetan  dialects  and 
gathered  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  the  customs 
and  folk  lore  of  the  mysterious  people  in  the  Forbidden 
Land.  He  also  learned  of  the  sinister  underground  political 
intrigues  in  which  Russia,  England,  Japan,  and  China 
were  intimately  concerned ;  intrigues  which  had  as  their 
object  the  spoliation  of  the  vast  goldfields  and  stupendous 
riches  of  the  Tibetan  monasteries. 

In  addition,  the  author  tells  us  of  his  visits  to  secluded 
monasteries  where  hermits  deliberately  bury  themselves 
alive  and  carry  out  other  incredible  penances. 

But  most  enthralling  of  all  is  the  plan  proposed  for 
flying  out  the  immense  wealth  of  Tibet  for  safe  deposit  in 
the  banks  of  Shanghai.  The  author  has  already  discussed 
the  details  of  this  scheme  with  the  Panchan  Lama,  the 
new  dictator  of  Tibet,  who  proposes  to  modernize  the 
whole  country  on  Western  lines,  installing  wireless  stations, 
reorganizing  the  army,  and  creating  a  new  and  up-to-date 
capital. 

Large  Demy.     Illustrated.     i8s.  net. 


'HE    **CINGALESE   PRINCE"      Brooks  Atkinson 

San  Francisco,  Yokohama,  Hongkong,  Cebu,  Macassar, 
Sourabaya,  Singapore,  Penang — ports  of  call  to  stir  the 
imagination. 

Brooks  Atkinson,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Times, 
left  the  jangling  rhythm  of  Broadway  behind  when  he 
boarded  the  British  freighter  Cingalese  Prince  for  a  trip 
round  the  ^vorld.  She  was  carrying  oil  and  cotton  to 
the  Orient  and  sugar  and  coconut  oil  on  her  homeward 
voyage. 

When  the  wind  was  blowing,  the  seas  mounting,  and  the 
bows  rising  and  falling  with  a  hiss  of  white  waters,  Mr. 
Atkinson  felt  that  a  vital  part  of  him  had  always  stood  on 
the    fo'c'sle    head    looking    constantly    forward    into    the 
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universe.  "For  men  were  born  not  to  fritter  their  lives 
away  in  factories  and  offices,  but  to  breast  the  universe, 
rising  and  falling  endlessly  in  a  buoyant  toss  above  the 
spray." 

This  is  a  record  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  adventures,  physical 
in  the  glamorous  port  cities  of  the  world,  adventures  of 
the  spirit  as  he  gazed  for  hours  on  end  into  the  unbelievably 
blue  mirror  of  the  China  Sea. 

Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     15s.  net. 
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THE  ENDS  OF  THE  EARTH 

Francis  K.  Pease 


Although  the  author  of  this  enthralling  book  is  still 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  he  is  an  Antarctic  explorer  of 
considerable  experience.  This  book  relates  the  Pease's 
adventures  as  a  member  of  the  Discovery  and  William 
Scoresby  expeditions  and  also  his  own  venture  into  the  far 
North. 

The  William  Scoresby  was  a  trawler  of  only  150  tons 
and  the  mission  of  its  members  was  to  investigate  the 
habits  of  whales  and  to  mark  living  whales  with  silver 
discs  so  that  when  captured  the  discs  would  indicate  the 
extent  of  their  migrations.  In  making  such  observations 
often  amidst  the  raging  antarctic  seas  many  thrilling 
experiences  befell  the  author  and  his  companions. 

En  route  to  the  South  the  author  and  some  of  the  crew 
were  involved  in  a  murderous  fight  with  a  gang  of  Cape 
Verde  Portuguese  at  St.  Vincent,  and  spent  a  short  time 
in  the  local  jail.  An  interesting  chapter  describes  the 
strange  little  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha. 

As  a  variation  from  the  ice  floes  and  whaling  ships  the 
author  takes  us  on  a  trip  to  Swaziland  and  other  parts  of 
Africa  where  he  started  trading.  Though  unsuccessful  he 
liad  a  most  adventurous  time  and  this  part  of  his  story 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  his  other  activities. 

Concluding,  the  author  takes  us  to  the  arctic  circle 
where  he  sought  to  recover  the  log  books  of  the  great 
explorer  Franklin  whose  ill-fated  expedition  perished  in 
an  attempt  to  find  a  North  West  Passage. 

This  fine  record  of  endeavour  and  pluck  will  appeal  to 
all  those  in  whom  the  spark  of  adventure  still  survives. 

Dewy  8vo.    Well  Illustrated  from  photographs,    its. 
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IGH  TREASON  Colonel  Victor  K.  Kaledin 

In  his  book,  "K  14 — O.M.  66",  Colonel  Victor  Kaledin 
gave  an  authentic  and  thrilling  account  of  his  adventures 
as  a  Double-Spy  in  Russia  during  the  Great  War.  In  this, 
his  latest  work,  he  provides  an  equally  stirring  and  first- 
hand story  from  another  angle  of  his  experience  as  an  active 
member  of  the  old  Imperial  Russian  Intelligence  Service. 

"High  Treason"  is  an  amazing  record  of  Russian  Court 
intrigues  in  the  years  immediately  before  the  holocaust  of 
1914.  At  that  time  the  author,  a  member  of  a  famous 
Cossack  family,  was  an  agent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Per- 
sonal Court  Branch — a  section  of  the  Russian  Intelligence 
Service  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  Family. 
The  treachery,  debauchery,  corruption  and  almost  incred- 
ible mismanagement  and  confusion  that  characterized  the 
former  RomanofE  Court  circles  are  revealed  here  in  a  series 
of  vivid  pictures.  The  cases  related  range  from  an  attempt 
at  regicide  to  poisoning  during  orgies  at  a  celebration  of  the 
Black  Mass. 

The  book  is  based  upon  a  number  of  genuine  documents 
from  a  private  source. 

Large  Demy  8vo.    Illustrated.     i8s.  net. 

■pRONTIERS  OF  TERROR    Friederich  Glombowskii 

Translated  by  Kenneth  Kirkness 
Written  by  a  comrade  of  Albert  Leo  Schlageter,  this  is 
an  account  of  the  patriotic  activities  of  a  number  of 
young  Germans  who  in  the  Communist  revolution  which 
threatened  Germany  immediately  after  the  War,  banded 
themselves  into  a  free  company  of  volunteers  headed  by 
the  dashing  young  leader,  Hauenstein.  The  company, 
which  was  known  as  the  Heinz  Organization,  was  active  in 
Silesia  and  later  in  the  Ruhr  territory,  where  Schlageter 
was  executed  by  the  French  for  sabotage. 

The  story  is  a  vivid  account  of  hair-raising  adventures, 
miraculous  escapes,  shooting  affrays  in  caf^s,  secret  police 
work,  of  daring  rescues,  courage,  patriotism,  and  comrade- 
ship— told  in  the  simple  and  sober  language  of  a  private 
member  of  the  company. 

Demy  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     i6s.  net. 
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AUTUMN    ANNOUNCEMENTS,    1935 

EMOIRS   OF  A   ROYAL  DETECTIVE 
The  Late  Ex -Detective-Inspector  Herbert  T.  Fitch 


J 


The  author,  whose  first  book,  Traitors  Within,  received 
remarkable  reviews,  here  tells  of  another  side  of  his  duties. 
Constantly  selected  as  special  detective  to  guard  various 
kings  and  queens,  royal  appreciation  of  his  services  was 
indicated  by  such  decorations  as  a  Cipher  Pin  from 
H.M.  The  Queen,  and  the  Orders  of  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  Isabella  the  Catholic,  Avis  of 
Portugal,  the  White  Elephant  of  Siam,  the  Order  of  Merit 
of  Bulgaria,  etc. 

Mr.  Fitch  takes  us  behind  the  palace  doors  to  watch 
secret  comedies  and  dramas  that  are  footnotes  to  history. 
We  see  the  Royalty  of  Europe  at  work  and  play,  in  love 
and  anger,  subjected  to  all  our  common  passions. 

When  he  had  almost  completed  this  book,  Mr.  Fitch 
was  found  dead  in  his  study  chair.  Sheets  of  the  manuscript 
still  littered  his  desk.  So  that  his  unique  story  should  not 
be  wasted,  the  work  was  concluded  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Stuart, 
who  for  many  years  had  collaborated  with  Mr.  Fitch  in 
all  his  literary  work.  Every  effort  was  made  to  preserve 
to  the  end  Mr.  Fitch's  characteristic  style  and  apt 
admixture  of  incident  and  humour. 

Large  Demy  %vo.     Illustrated.     185.  net. 


APAN   MUST  FIGHT   BRITAIN 

Lt.-Gomdr.    Tota    Ishimaru 

For  over  thirty  years  people  in  this  country  have 
regarded  Japan  as  one  of  our  closest  friends,  but  recent 
events  in  the  Far  East  have  caused  us  to  view  her  actions 
with  something  approaching  alarm. 

Countless  books  have  been  written  giving  the  Western 
viewpoint,  but  here  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  clear, 
logical  expos6  from  the  pen  of  an  authoritative  Japanese 
author  of  this  so-called  Pan-Asia  movement  as  the  Japan- 
ese people  see  it;  a  movement  designed  to  establish 
Tokyo  as  the  pivot  of  an  Empire  1,000,000,000  people 
strong. 

(13) 


HURST   0=   BLACKETT'S 

After  reviewing  the  economic  and  diplomatic  differences 
that  have  changed  the  attitude  of  Britain  from  friendship 
to  enmity,  the  author  discusses  the  inevitability  of  war 
between  the  two  powers,  detailing  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  their  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  a 
comparison  from  which  Britain  emerges  as  definitely  the 
weaker.  He  claims  that  the  Singapore  base  is  an  insult  to 
Japan,  that  the  Dominions  are  apathetic  and  of  little 
material  aid  in  the  event  of  war,  that  the  British  Navy 
is  decadent. 

Concluding,  he  urges  Britain  to  realize  the  terrible  dis- 
advantages under  which  she  would  labour  in  such  a 
struggle,  and  to  avoid  it  by  making  such  concessions  as 
wUl  satisfy  Japan,  concessions  that  will  assure  Japan's 
domination  of  the  Pacific.  If  she  will  not  give  way,  then 
war  is  inevitable,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  British 
Empire  will  be  broken  up  for  ever. 

Demy  Svo.     Illustrated.     12s.  6d.  net. 


nPHE   FORWARD   SEAT        Captain  V.  S.  Littauer 

Modern  Horsemanship  for  Beginners 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  much-needed  book  on  the 
elements  of  equitation  and  the  practical  application  of  the 
forward  seat.  The  principles  of  this  new  but  already  well- 
established  method  are  so  simply  and  readably  set  forth 
that  the  book  becomes  an  essential  for  every  horseman. 

Star  :  "Even  the  non-rider  who  picks  up  'The  Forward 
Seat'  will  feel  that  he  can  leap  into  the  saddle  and  away, 
for  it  is  written  with  the  most  logical  clarity,  and  the 
photographs  are  an  equestrian  education  in  themselves." 

Morning  Post  :  "Everything,  pretty  well,  that  a  beginner 
wants  to  know  the  beginner  will  find.  First-rate  action 
photographs." 

O.  Svo.     Well  Illustrated.     6s. 
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AUTUMN   ANNOUNCEMENTS,    1935 

IDING  AND    SCHOOLING   HORSES 

Lt.-Col.  Harry  D.  Chamberlin 

Practical  Advice  on   Horsenutnship  for  the    "Expert  and  the 
Novice,  with  a  Special  Chapter  on  Jumping 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  John  Cudhay 
In  this  book  are  set  forth,  clearly  and  simply,  in  language 
stripped  of  all  unnecessary  technicalities,  the  principles  of 
equitation  as  laid  down  by  the  famous  cavalry  schools  of 
the  world,  and  its  chief  object  is  to  help  the  reader,  be  he  a 
horseman  of  much  or  little  experience,  to  obtain  better 
results  from  man  and  horse  in  the  hunting  field  and  in  the 
show  ring.  There  are  chapters  which  discuss  Seat,  Hands, 
Application  of  the  Aids,  Saddlery,  Schooling  and  fumping, 
and  throughout  there  are  innumerable  valuable  hints  and 
much  practical  advice. 

The  chapter  on  fumping  deserves  a  special  recommen- 
dation for  being  a  concise,  complete,  and  thoroughly 
sound  explanation  of  that  important  part  of  equitation. 
On  that  subject  Col.  Chamberlin  has  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions to  write  with  authority.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  been  an  outstandingly  successful  competitor 
in  the  international  show  ring,  and  as  the  leader  of  many 
United  States  Cavalry  teams  he  has  become  a  well-known 
figure  to  European  sportsmen.  Colonel  Chamberlin,  an 
instructor  at  Fort  Riley  and  West  Point,  gained  valuable 
experience  during  his  attachments  to  the  Equitation 
School,  Weedon,  and  to  the  equitation  schools  of  France, 
Germany  and  Italy. 
Demy  8fo.    With  52  Half-tone  Illustrations.    105.  6d.  net. 
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ON'T   CALL   ME  A   CROOK  Bob  Moore 

This  is  the  log  of  a  real  rolling  stone.  The  author,  a 
Glaswegian,  has  roamed  the  world  in  many  lands  and  on 
half  the  seas,  and  his  stories  of  the  underw'orld  of  America 
and  the  pirate-infested  rivers  of  China  are  thrilling  in  the 
extreme.  He  has  fought,  starved,  been  in  prison,  shot 
men,  deluded  women,  but  he  has  never  stolen — only 
"swiped"  things  as  he  puts  it.  From  one  who  regards  the 
law.  of  "meum"  and  "tuum"  in  such  a  naive  way,  we  can 
expect  a  very  unconventional  book,  and  whatever  view  we 
may  take  of  the  author's  extraordinary  activities,  we  are 
certainly  given  a  glimpse  of  life  that  is  definitely  out  of 
the  usual.  Demy  Svo.      12s.  6d.  net. 
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HURST    o^    BLACKETTS 

The     PATERNOSTER     LIBRARY 


This  new  and  attractively  produced  series  is  specific- 
ally designed  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating  general 
reader  who  wishes  to  secure,  for  a  moderate  outlay,  an 
up-to-date  library  which  will  provide  him  with  a  steady 
supply  of  interesting,  informative  and  entertaining 
books  that  have  already  proved  their  worth  in  high- 
priced  editions.  All  the  titles  in  this  series  will  be 
produced  in  a  uniform  and  attractive  format  that  will 
prove  an  ornament  to  any  library  shelf. 

In  choosing  titles  for  this  library  the  publishers  wish 
to  cater  for  the  most  varied  taste,  but  in  doing  so  they 
intend  to  ensure  that  only  boohs  of  real  merit  are  selected, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  any  books  so  chosen  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  ones  that  are  automatically  worthy  of  a 
permanent  place  on  any  purchaser' s  shelves. 

Bound  in  fadeless  cloth.     5s.  net  each. 
Demy  2>vo. 
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OSEPHINE:  WIFE  OF  NAPOLEON 

E.  A.  Rheinhardt 

This  is  the  first  really  modern  book  on  Josephine.  In 
a  most  readable  and  fluent  text  the  author  gives  us  the 
whole  amazing  story  of  her  tragic  career,  describes  the 
effect  of  her  marriage  on  Napoleon  and  values  the  important 
episodes  in  the  lives  of  both  after  the  analytical  and 
realistic  manner  of  the  modem  historian.  From  the  time 
she  was  a  naive  schoolgirl  in  Martinique  up  till  the  time 
she  became  Empress  and  after  her  divorce  the  reader 
follows  the  astonishing  narrative  with  unrelaxing  interest. 

The  Saturday  Review  considered  it  "comprehensive  and 
illuminating."  Everyman  :  "Exceedingly  readable  his- 
tory." News  Chronicle  said  it  was  "an  excellent  piece  of 
biography  which  brings  Josephine  vividly  before  us." 

Paternoster  Library.     5s.  net. 
116) 
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AUTUMN   ANNOUNCEMENTS,    1935 
Y   STRUGGLE  Adolf  Hitler 


It  would  not  be  exaggerating  to  say  that  no  more 
important  autobiography  than  this  has  been  published 
since  the  War,  and  certainly  no  autobiography  hats  been 
issued  for  decades  over  which  controversy  has  raged  so 
bitterly.  Whatever  one's  political  views  may  be,  it  is  a 
book  everyone  should  read,  for  it  reveals  the  forces  and 
circumstances  which  went  to  make  a  remarkable  character, 
whose  intense  belief  in  his  ideals  won  over  a  mighty  nation, 
and  changed  the  course  of  history. 

The  News  Chronicle  called  it  "an  astonishing  book"  ; 
the  Evening  News  said :  "It  commands  attention." 
Morning  Post :  "We  recommend  a  close  study  of  this 
book."  The  Evening  Standard  said  :  "The  whole  of  the 
political  Hitler  is  in  these  brutally  candid  pages."  Major 
F.  Yeats-Brown  wrote  :  "I  hope  'My  Struggle'  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  cheap  edition." 

First  published  (18/6  net)      .  .  .  October,      1933 

Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 

Impressions    .....  October,      1933 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Impressions   .  .  November,  1933 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Impressions         .  .  January,      1934 

Cheap  Edition  ....  October,       1935 

Paternoster  Library.     55.  net. 


MILLION   MILES    IN   SAIL 

John  Herries  McCulloch 

AH  lovers  of  the  sea  will  delight  in  this  odyssey  of  the 
windjammer  which  we  consider  will  become  a  classic  of 
nautical  reminiscence.  It  is  a  tale  fraught  with  adven- 
ture, tasting  of  blue  water,  sounding  of  raging  storms,  and 
told  by  a  master  mariner.  The  author  destroys  many  of 
our  cherished  illusions  about  the  sea  and  sailors,  and 
corrects  the  multitudinous  mistakes  and  exaggerations 
which  our  amateur  sailors  are  wont  to  make. 

H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole  writes  :  "Not  since  'The  Cruise  of 
the  Cachalot'  have  I  read  a  book  which  interested  me  more 
than  this."  John  O'London  said  :  "This  is  a  stirring  book 
reminding  one  of  the  stories  of  Bill  Adams  and  at  its  best 
recalling  Conrad." 

Paternoster  Library.     5s.  net. 
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HURST    gy    BLACKETT'S 

'HE  TUDOR  WENCH  Elswyth  Thane 

Everybody  has  at  least  a  vague  idea  of  how  Queen 
Elizabeth  died  ;  but  few  people  realize  how  intensely, 
how  eagerly,  and  how  long  she  lived.  This  fascinating 
portrait  shows  her  as  an  attractive  and  vital  girl  who 
already  had  a  crowded  lifetime  of  experience  behind  her 
when  she  came  to  the  throne.  Miss  Thane's  biography 
has  been  written  with  great  charm  and  literary  skill. 
Every  detail  in  it  has  been  substantiated  by  long  and 
careful  research. 

The  Sunday  Dispatch  called  it  "an  extraordinary  glimpse 
at  a  forgotten  time."  The  Daily  Sketch  said  it  was  "an 
admirable  book."  The  Scotsman  TemsiTked  :  "Miss  Thane's 
study  has  the  lively  movement  and  colour  of  a  romance 
along  with  the  more  wearing  qualities  of  a  true  chronicle 
of  the  characters  and  doings  of  real  people  in  the  generation 
of  moral  and  political  changes." 

Paternoster  Library.     5s.  net. 
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DAUGHTER   OF  THE   SAMURAI 

Etsu  Inagaki  Sugimoto 

This  first  volume  in  our  new  series  is  certain  to  take  a 
permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  our  time  for  the 
quality  of  its  writing  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  subject. 
This  autobiography,  telling  how  a  daughter  of  feudal 
Japan  became  Westernized,  received  unanimous  praise. 
Of  it  Christopher  Morley  said  :  "What  a  lovely  book  it  is, 
and  how  much  it  has  to  teach  us.  I  have  a  secret  notion 
that  it  will  go  on  for  years,  making  friends  for  itself  and 
for  the  brave  woman  who  wrote  it." 

It  has  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and 
has  been  a  constant  seller  in  America  for  nearly  ten  years. 

Few  books,  surely,  can  have  had  more  eulogistic  notices. 
The  Times  said  it  was  "of  exceptional  interest."  The 
Morning  Post  called  it  "one  of  the  immortal  autobio- 
graphies." The  Daily  Telegraph  critic  stated  :  "I  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  no  more  dignified  or  satisfactory 
interpreter  of  the  Far  East  has  yet  appeared."  The 
Scotsman  said  :  "The  book  must  be  read  to  gain  an  idea 
of  the  infinite  charm  that  pervades  it."  Everyman  said  : 
"Exquisite  as  a  freshly  opened  cherry-blossom.  Every 
artist  should  read  this  book  for  the  beauty  of  its  style." 

Paternoster  Library.     55.  net. 
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AUTUMN    ANNOUNCEMENTS,    1935 

HE   MENACE    OF   JAPAN 

Professor  Taid  O'Conroy 

Professor  O'Conroy's  book  is  a  startling  revelation  of 
the  soul  of  modem  Japan.  He  portrays  a  country  that  is 
corrupt  from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  shows  that  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  strong  men.  In  this  volume 
are  authenticated  stories  of  the  debauching  of  Buddhist 
priests,  unutterable  cruelty,  sex  orgies,  of  trafficking  in 
human  flesh,  of  baby  brokers.  The  book  is  not  mere 
sensationalism  ;  it  is  a  cold,  logical  thesis  compiled  by  the 
author  during  his  fifteen  years  in  Nippon.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  referred  to  it  as  "a  work  of  great  importance." 

This  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date. 

Paternoster  Library.     5s.  net. 


pHALLENGE:    BEHIND   THE   FACE   OF  JAPAN 
^^  Upton  Close 

Horace  Thorogood  in  John  O' London's  Weekly  :  "A 
portrait  of  Japan  which  truly  lives,  and  as  Japan  may  be 
turning  the  world  upside  down  in  a  year  or  two  (or  a  day 
or  two),  the  portrait  merits  study." 

Sir  Frederick  Whyte  in  the  Spectator  :  "The  issue 
here  is  not  the  fundamental  quality  of  Japan,  but  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Close's  book.  And  of  that  the  reader  will 
have  little  doubt." 

The  Times  :    "Well  worth  reading." 

Large  Demy.     With  Illustrations.     i8s.  net. 
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HE  ROSSETTIS  AND  THEIR  CIRCLE 

Frances  Winwar 


I  This  book  won  a  £1,000  Prize  and  was  chosen  from  over  800 
I  manuscripts. 

Miss  Winwar  has  made  all  these  people  real  enough, 
given  us  a  creditable  outline  of  so  many  destinies  crossed 
in  one  luminous  and  fascinating  web." — Howard  Spring, 
Evening  Standard. 

"So  cleverly  pieced  together  that  it  reads  like  a 
romance." — Morning  Post. 

Demy  8fo.     With  16  Illustrations.     iSs.  net. 
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HURST    gy    BLACKETTS 

C  AILING  MODELS— Ancient  and  Modern 

^  E.  Keble  Ghatterton 

"A  triumph  of  the  pubUsher's  art  and  an  invaluable 
product  of  the  author's  painstaking  research." — Liverpool 
Post. 

"This  beautifully  produced  book." — Ships  and  Ship 
Models. 

"The  production  of  the  book  is  a  triumph  for  the  pub- 
lisher."— Field. 
In  Demy  ^to.     With  i6i  Illustrations  in  colour,  half-tone  and  plans. 
Limited  to  1,000  numbered  copies.     £^  3s.  net. 
(Illustrated   Prospectus    on    Application) 

TTHE  YACHTSMAN'S  PILOT 
"■■  E.  Keble  Ghatterton 

The  First  Edition  covered  the  Harbours  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
from  Ymuiden  to  Bordeaux. 

The  New  Edition,  with  a  number  of  additional  Harbour 
Plans,  also  includes  the  Canals  from  Bordeaux  to  S6te  on 
the  Gulf  of  Lions,  and  continues  thence  to  Toulon,  taking 
in  the  Harbours  of  Sete,  Gran  Du  Rio,  Port  de  Bouc, 
Marseille,  Cassis,  La  Ciotat,  Bandol  and  Toulon,  as  well  as 
the  Inland  Ports  between  Bordeaux  and  Sfete. 

With  over  40  large-scale  Plans  and  particulars  of  over  700  Harbours 
and  anchorages.     21s.  net. 

^MAZING   ADVENTURE  E.  Keble  Ghatterton 

A  TRUE  NAVAL  BIOGRAPHY  J 

Author  of   "The  Sea  Raiders,"    "Gallant  Gentlemen,"    "The  Big  '^ 
Blockade,"   etc. 

Times  :  "Both  exciting  and  creditable." 
News  Chronicle  :  "...  amazing  stories." 
Naval  Correspondent  in  the  Morning  Post :  " .  .  .  both 
thrilling  and  inspiring.  'Amazing  Adventure'  is  amazing 
in  very  truth.  It  bears  out  again  and  again  what  the 
Morning  Post  said  of  Godfrey  Herbert,  that  'no  man  ever 
had  such  narrow  escapes.'  " 

Large  Demy  8vo.     With  16  Illustrations.     i8s.  net. 
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AUTUMN    ANNOUNCEMENTS,    1935 
gARLOW'S    JOURNAL 

Of  his  life  at  sea  in  King's  ships,  east  and  west  Indiaman  from  1659-1703. 

Transcribed  from  the  original  manuscript  formerly  in  the  possession 

of  Admiral  Sir  J.   S.   Yorke,   by  Basil  Lubbock,  author  of  "The 

China  Clippers",   "Round  the  Horn  Before  the  Mast",   "The  Log 

of  the   'Cutty  Sark'  ",   etc. 

"An  amazing  book." — Observer.  "Of  quite  extraordi- 
nary interest." — Illustrated  London  News.  "One  of  the 
most  fascinating  sailors'  journals  ever  written." — Listener. 
"Will  become  a  classic." — Manchester  Guardian. 

In   two  volumes,   large  Demy  8vo.      With  8  Coloured  Plates  and 
64  black-and-white  Reproductions  from  Barlow's  drawings. 

£1  i6s.  per  set 


T^OBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  IN  DAVOS 

W.  G.  Lockett 

"Exceedingly     attractive     and     carefully     written." — 
Scotsman. 

"The  author  has  deserved  well  of  all  lovers  of  R.L.S." — 
John  o'  London. 

Demy  Svo.     With  28  Illustrations,     los.  td.  net. 


T^HE  LAW  OF  LIBEL 

M.  A.  Mackinnon  &  J.  Allen  Bell 

With   an   Introduction   by   Michael   Joseph. 

"An  excellent  little  book.    Points  out  clearly  the  various 
pitfalls  and  snags  to  be  avoided." — Scotsman. 

"Will  provide  the  reader  with  a  quick  approach  to  an 
understanding  of  the  subject." — The  Times. 

Crown  8vo.     35.  6d.  net. 
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HURST    O'    BLACKETTS 

nPHE   SCOT  IN   ENGLAND 

John  Herries  McCuUoch 

Author  of   "The  Men  of  Kildonan",    "The   Splendid  Renegade", 
"A  Million  Miles  in  Sail",  etc. 

Howard  Spring  in  the  Evening  Standard:  "A  grand 
theme  ...  an  impressive  book." 

Scotsman:  "An  impressive  record  ...  a  text-book  for 
the  perfervid  Scot.  The  author  puts  over  his  narrative 
with  a  racy,  vigorous  and  arresting  style." 

Daily  Express:  "A  remarkable  book." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Bulloch,  Daily  Independent:  "Very  vigorous 
book.      Many   remarkable   facts." 

Edinburgh  Evening  News:  "...  informative  and  racy 
book." 

Sunday  Times:  "A  Puckish  vigour  of  style  and  excellent 
illustrations." 

Demy  Svo.     With  17  Illustrations,    gs.  6d.  net. 


QANNIBAL  QUEST  Gordon  Sinclair 

3rd  Impression 

"A  book  of  quick,  sensational  travel." — Morning  Post. 
"Crowded  with  adventure." — Western  Morning  News. 
"A  lively  record." — Manchester  Guardian. 

Demy  Svo.     With  41  Illustrations.     12s.  6d.  net. 


nPHE    MERRY    QUEEN:     MARIE    ANTOINETTE 

Pierre  Nezelof 

Saturday   Review  . .      ".  .  .  .  vivaciously    written    bio- 
graphy." 

Morning  Post :    "Always  entertaining." 

Pearson's  Weekly  :    "A  sparkling  and  intimate  study  of 
France's  ill-starred  queen." 

Demy  Svo.       With  20  Illustrations.     12s.  6d.  net. 
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[EMOIRS 

OF    WILLIAM    J 

HICKEY ;     1749-1809 

Volume    I 

1749-1775- 

Demy 

8vo. 

15s. 

Ninth  Edition. 

II 

1775-1782. 

Demy 

8vo. 

15s- 

Seventh  Edition. 

„      III 

I 782- I 790. 

Demy 

8vo. 

155. 

Fourth  Edition. 

.,   .    IV 

1 790- 1 809. 

Dem,y 

8vo. 

21S. 

Third  Edition. 

EX  AND  COMMON  SENSE  Maude  Roydon 

Miss  Roydon  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  what  she  believes 
to  be  wrong,  whether  it  is  with  regard  to  our  laws  about 
marriage,  our  refusal  to  let  light  in  on  the  problem  of  sex, 
or  the  more  recent  tendency  to  preach  moral  anarchy  as 
their  sole  solution. 

Eighth  Edition.     45.  6d.  net. 


A  RMORIAL  FAMILIES     {7th  Edition) 

Arthur  Charles  Fox-Davies 

A  Directory  of  Gentlemen  of  Coat  Armour. 

Two  large,   handsome  volumes.     12  guineas  net. 


Books  of  the  Horse  by  Capt.  M.  Horace  Hayes,  F.R.C.V.S. 
pOINTS  OF  THE  HORSE 

"Capt.  Horace  Hayes,  the  best  of  writers  upon  horses, 
has  issued  a  new  edition — considerably  altered  and 
enlarged,  and  magnificently  illustrated — of  his  admirable 
work  upon  the  'Points  of  the  Horse',  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
complete  work  on  horses,  their  races  and  peculiarities." — 
Athencsum. 

A   Treatise  on  the  Conformation,  Movements.  Breeds  and  Evolu- 
tion  of    the   Horse,    with   660   reproductions   of  Photographs   and 
Drawings.     Fifth  Edition.     Super  royal  8vo.     42s.  net. 
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HURST    ey    BLACKETTS 
IDING  AND  HUNTING 

"One  of  a  number  of  works  written  by  the  same  author 
which  are  deserving  of  being  regarded  as  standard  works. 
Admirably  turned  out,  brimful  of  splendid  hints  for  riders 
of  all   descriptions." — Daily    Telegraph. 

Fifth  Edition.     258  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     18s.  net. 
"g ADDLE-UP"  Captain  F.  C.  Hitchcock,  M.C. 

A  Guide  to  Equitation  and  Stable  Management,  including  Hints  to 

Instructors.    With  a  Foreword  by  Sir  Frederick  Hobday,  C.M.G., 

F.R.C.V.S..  F.R.S.E. 

"It  is  amazing  how  much  information  of  practical  value 
has  been  collated  in  this  work." — Morning  Post. 

"Captain  Hitchcock  has  written  and  illustrated  a  book 
.  .  .  which  will  be  accepted  immediately  as  a  standard 
authority  on  this  subject." — Robin  Goodfellow,  Daily 
Mail. 

"I  can  see  it  is  going  to  fill  a  long-felt  want.  It  is  a 
book  I  recommend  with  confidence." — Geoffrey  Gilbey, 
Sunday  Express. 

"An  exhaustive  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining 
book.  The  volume  is  crammed  with  information." — 
Sporting  Life. 

yth  Impression.    With  120  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 


g TABLE  MANAGEMENT  AND  EXERCISE 

Revised  and  enlarged.     A   book  for  Horse-Owners  and  Students. 

Illustrated     by     numerous    reproductions     of    Photographs     taken 

specially  for  the  work.     Demy  8vo.     20s.  net. 

"Eminently  practical." — Field. 
(24) 
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AUTUMN    ANNOUNCEMENTS,    1935 
REARING     AND     RIDING 


With    Military    Commentaries    by    James    F"illis.      Translated    by 
Capt.  M.  H.  Hayes.  F.R.C.V.S. 

"Those  who  are  anxious  to  know  something  more  about 
horsemanship  than  is  implied  in  mere  sticking  on  would  be 
well  advised  to  study  Mr.   Fillis's  pages." — The  Field. 

With  70  Illustrations.     i6s.  net. 
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ETERINARY  NOTES  FOR  HORSE-OWNERS 


An  Illustrated  Manual  of  Horse  Medicine  and  Surgery  with  276 
Illustrations.  Twelfth  Edition.  Revised  throughout,  considerably 
enlarged  and  with  new  and  original  Photographs  added.  Demy  8vo. 

20s.  net. 


"J^RAINING  and  HORSE  MANAGEMENT  in  INDIA 

Varieties  of  food,  stable  routine,  clothing,  ^Management  on  board 
ship,  and  all  other  points  of  horse  management  in  India  are  treated 
in  a  clear  and  helpful  manner  which  will  serve  as  a  very  useful 
guide  to  all  horse-lovers  in  the  East.  Seventh  Edition  Revised 
and  largely  re-written.     10s.  6d.  net. 
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ODERN  POLO 

Lieut.-Col.  E.  D.  Miller,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 


Sixth   Edition,   largely  re-written  and  revised.      With   150 

Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     21s.  net. 
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HURST    O'    BLACKETTS 

E.    KEBLE   CHATTERTON'S 

Sea    Stories    of  the   Great   War 

■^HE  SEA  RAIDERS 

"Tracing  the  career  of  every  German  raider  that  put  to 
sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Emden,  Mr.  Chatterton  has 
compiled  a  fascinating  record  of  blue-water  adventure. 
Besides  making  capital  reading  for  all,  Mr.  Chatterton 's 
book  merits  the  attention  of  naval  students,  who  will  find 
it  of  great  value." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Absolutely  authentic;  as  thrilling  and  incredible  as 
anything  written  by  Henty  or  Captain  Marryat." — 
Standard. 

With  34  Illustrations.     Demy  8fo.     3s.  6d.  net. 
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ALLANT    GENTLEMEN 

"Here,  in  these  records  of  duels  to  death,  of  courage  and 
cunning  and  the  final  rage  of  battle,  there  is  the  essential 
spirit  of  epic." — Sunday  Times. 

"Vivid  and  fascinating  stories  that  will  live  for  all 
time." — Daily  Sketch. 

With  36  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Demy  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net 


'HE  "KGNIGSBERG*'  ADVENTURE 

"Excels  .   .   .  the   most   highly   coloured   adventures   of 
filmland." — Morning  Post. 

"A  true  mystery  thriller  of  the  sea." — Liverpool  Post. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  naval  stories." — Evening 
Standard. 
With  33  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Demy  8vo.     35.  6d.  net. 
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yHE  BIG  BLOCKADE 

"Full  of  thrilling  stories  of  the  sea." — Daily  Mail. 
"An  admirable  tribute  to  an  engrossing  record." — Times. 
"The  excitement  and  thrills  of  the  beginning  are  main- 
tained to  the  end." — Irish  Times. 

With  28  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     3s.  6rf.   net. 

I  A  £2,000  Prize  Novel  selected  from  1340  Manuscripts  |l 
USK  AT  THE   GROVE  Samuel  Rogers 


D 


Howard  Spring,  Evening  Standard  :  "This  is  a  lovely 

book,   having  the  rare  combination  of  a  poet's  sense  of 

beauty  and   a   novelist's   sense   of   the  tricky   shifts   and 
strategems  of  the  human  heart." 


NEW  AUTUMN  FICTION 

■pULL  CIRCLE  Hilda  Lewis 

Author  of  "Pegasus  Yoked",   "Madam  Gold". 

This  is  the  story  of  antagonism  between  two  women,  and 
the  result  upon  the  lives  and  loves  of  their  children. 

We  see  the  girl  Gertrude,  nurtured  in  family  pride,  difiS- 
cult  and  obstinate,  emerging  from  her  repressive  home-life 
into  an  atmosphere  of  affection  and  freedom.  Then,  her 
brief  happiness  over,  we  follow  the  gradual  process  of 
hardening,  the  determined  pursuit  of  dominance  and 
power. 

The  other  woman  we  meet  standing  by  her  market-stall, 
and  we  watch  her  gradual  rise  to  prosperity.  We  follow 
the  development  of  her  daughter  Caro  into  normal,  happy 
girlhood. 

At  the  same  time  we  watch  the  growth  of  Gertrude's  son 
Henry,  a  child  shadowed  by  the  influence  of  his  dead  father 
and  the  possessive  love  of  his  mother. 

The  characters  of  Caro  and  Henry,  so  directly  opposed 
and  yet  so  entirely  complementary,   provides  an  impetus 
which  carries  the  book  triumphantly  to  its  conclusion. 
75.  6d.  net. 
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HURST    c^    BLACKETTS 

LIND   HARVEST  Elizabeth  Leavelle 

Author  of  "Lustrous  Heroine".  t 

A  vivid  and  powerful  picture  of  China  is  presented  in  the 
story  of  Lao  Di,  who,  when  but  a  boy,  has  to  take  on  the 
responsibilities  of  keeping  his  mother  and  sister  after  his 
father's  death.  Then  troubles  follow  swiftly  ;  the  revolu- 
tion surges  over  the  little  household,  and  Lao  Di's  bride  is 
despoiled  by  the  invading  army  as  he  takes  her  home  after 
the  marriage  ceremony.  His  mother  and  sister,  relations 
and  friends  are  all  murdered,  and  he  is  left  to  fend  for 
himself  in  the  desolation  of  the  looted  city. 

His  wits  sharpened  by  hunger  and  necessity,  Lao  Di 
becomes  the  head  of  a  band  of  youthful  outcasts  among 
whom  is  the  beautiful  girl,  Ge  Ling.  The  band  leaves  for 
the  city  of  Soochow,  where  Lao  Di  establishes  himself  as  a 
pawnbroker,  but  in  reality  his  band  is  a  cleverly  organized 
gang  of  thieves.  Ge  Ling  is  now  his  loving  wife,  and  the 
terrible  memory  of  his  youth  is  nearly  forgotten.  He  now 
wants  to  become  an  honest  citizen  and  take  his  place  in 
decent  society,  but  the  falseness  of  a  friend  and  the  wiles 
of  another  woman  thwart  his  good  intentions. 

The  reader  follows  Lao  Di's  strange  distorted  life  to  the 
end  with  the  feeling  that  here  is  a  moving  and  faithful 
record  of  many  an  unfortunate  in  the  great  land  of  turmoil 
and  terror.  ^^   g^  ^^^ 
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OMEN  WITH  MEN  Gregory  Rudel 


The  Garratt  family,  like  many  another  in  the  slough  of 
post- War  depression,  had  sought  in  farming  overseas  a 
mythical  Eldorado.  They  experience,  however,  bitter  dis- 
appointments and  hardships;  the  struggle  with  unfamiliar 
conditions,  fevers,  cattle  diseases,  the  floods  and  droughts. 

For  ten  years  Mrs.  Garratt  toiled  unremittingly,  and  at 
last  the  chance  of  a  holiday  came  her  way,  and  with  it 
temptation.  The  lonely  veldt  was  harsh  and  unfriendly, 
but  it  had  a  power  and  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own. 
Although  England  beckons,  the  dazzling  sunshine  of  South 
Africa  draws  her  like  a  magnet.  This  fascinating  story  of 
an  English  family  on  a  South  African  farm  depicts  life 
as  it  really  is  Uved  there,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
reader  in  search  of  colour  and  romance. 
75.  6d.  net. 
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ANTED— A   NURSE  Henrik  Heller 


This  novel,  with  its  picturesque  setting  of  the  Austrian 
Alps,  its  piquant  vignettes  of  backward  children  in  the 
strange  surroundings  of  a  sanatorium,  and  its  charming 
heroine,  provides  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  majority  of 
contemporaneous  fiction. 

In  pursuance  of  his  ambitions,  Paul  Funk,  a  young 
doctor  at  St.  Anthony's  Home — a  children's  sanatorium — 
jilts  Eva  and  marries  his  chief's  daughter.  After  the  first 
wave  of  unhappiness  the  girl  transfers  to  a  similar  post  in 
the  beautiful  Austrian  mountains.  An  ironic  situation  : 
she  finds  herself  in  charge  of  a  child  whose  father,  Richard 
Baitsky,  she  believes  to  have  been  her  uncle's  worst  enemy. 
Baitsky,  a  commercial  Napoleon  utterly  disillusioned  by 
his  wife's  society,  seeks  to  make  of  Eva  his  one  diversion 
from  big  business.  Later  there  comes  a  climax  in  the 
drama,  when  Baitsky's  wife,  a  lovely  and  imperious 
creature,  is  found  murdered  in  her  room.  Eva,  by  reason 
of  her  rivalry,  is  incriminated.  The  scene  changes  to  the 
ante-room  of  a  prison  and,  with  a  richness  of  intimate 
description,  brings  the  story  to  its  skilful  conclusion, 
js.  6d.  net. 

QUTSPAN  Jane  England 

Author  of  "No  Endings",  "Rhodesian  Farm",  etc. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  Miss  England  that  she  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  tell  a  story  briskly  and  interest- 
ingly, and  such  a  statement  is  doubly  true  of  this  fine 
new  novel  of  Rhodesia. 

The  story  of  Alix,  the  young  widow  with  a  tragic  past, 
who  is  left  to  fight  for  the  prosperity  of  her  farm  and  the 
future  of  her  baby  son,  against  the  vagaries  of  the  African 
climate,  and  worst  of  all  against  the  machinations  of  a  self- 
seeking  and  evil  man,  is  one  to  thrill  and  inspire. 

But  all  is  not  fear  and  hatred  on  the  lonely  farm,  for 
Alix  is  loved  by  Dan  Stevenage,  the  handsome  district 
magistrate,  and  in  the  midst  of  jealousies,  intrigues,  and 
native  unrest,  the  romance  of  these  two  attractive  person- 
alities surges  and  triumphs. 

The  whole  story  goes  with  a  swing,  and  there  are  no  dull 
spots  to  allow  the  reader's  attention  to  wander.  Truly  a 
book  you  cannot  but  enjoy  and  one  with  a  particular 
appeal'  to  women.  ^^  5^  ^^^ 
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HURST    0=    BLACKETT 
NEW  NOVEL  Oliver  Sandys 

Author  of  "Tiptoes",   "Spangles",    "Happy  Days",    "Sir 
Boxer",  etc. 

Oliver  Sandys  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  a  sparkling 
story  full  of  vivid  and  interesting  characters,  and  a  plot 
that  is  both  satisfying  and  entertaining.  This  new  novel 
will  be  issued  the  latter  part  of  the  Autumn  Season. 
Those  who  read  and  enjoyed  this  author's  "Tiptoes", 
"Spangles",  etc.,  will  be  certain  to  like  the  new  work. 

ys.  6d.    net. 

ANGY  EMERY  T.  F.  W.  Hickey 

Author     of     "Semi-Detached",     "Easter     Week",      "The 
Birthday  Party" 

Of  this  author's  first  book,  "Semi-Detached"  Mr. 
George  A.  Birmingham  said  :  "Mrs.  Hickey  knows  her 
people.  Mrs.  Hickey^  has  keen  eyes.  Mrs.  Hickey  has  a 
taste  for  caustic  shrewdness  of  observation."  And  now  in 
her  new  novel,  this  writer  has  more  than  proved  the 
possession  of  the  above  qualities,  which  add  so  much  to 
the  merit  of  a  book.  Her  story  of  Nancy  Emery  who,  at  the 
age  of  13,  had  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  mothering 
her  younger  brother  and  sister  and  their  lazy,  happy-go- 
lucky  father,  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  those  who 
appreciate  clever  characterization  and  authentic  atmos- 
phere. And  when  romance  enters  into  the  lives  of  Nancy 
and  her  rather  heartless  sister  Mavis  the  characters  in  this 
interesting  little  family  are  revealed  in  all  their  fullness 
and  vitality.  ^^  5^  „^^ 

NEW  NOVEL  E.  W.  Savi 

Author  of  "The  Tyranny   of    Freedom",    "Prisoners    of 
Necessity",   etc. 

This  popular  author  has  just  completed  another  fine 
new  romance  of  Anglo-Indian  life  and  we  shall  be  issuing 
it  early  in  January. 

Once  again  Mrs.  Savi  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  life  and 
love  amidst  the  terrifying  beauty  of  the  Indian  jungle. 
Readers  of  this  author's  "The  Tyranny  of  Freedom"  and 
"Prisoners  of  Necessity"  will  find  this  new  book  fully  up 
to  their  expectations. 

75.  6d.  net. 
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piCKLE   WHEEL  Phyllis  Margrave 

The  see-saw  of  fortune  is  the  theme  of  "Fickle  Wheel", 
a  first  novel  of  unusual  charm  and  promise.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  possibilities  of  the  theme  had  been 
exhausted,  but  this  story,  of  the  spoilt  young  daughter  of  a 
high-placed  Colonial  official,  who  is  forced  through  mis- 
fortune to  face  the  realities  of  life ;  of  the  drifter  who, 
through  love  for  her,  ceases  to  drift  and  eventually  gains 
success. 

The  artificial  life  of  a  tropical  station  is  excellently 
portrayed  in  the  first  part,  while  the  scene  of  the  second 
is  laid  for  the  most  part  in  suburban  London.  It  is  a  story 
of  courage  and  romance,  of  human  failings  and  difficulties, 
full  of  movement,  told  simply,  but  with  a  pathos  and 
humour  that  make  a  very  real  appeal.  All  the  characters 
are  excellently  drawn  and  competently  handled,  and  one 
feels  on  laying  down  the  book  that  one  is  leaving  friends 
one  would  like  to  meet  again. 

7s.  6d.  net. 


OARN   OWL  H.  M.  E.  Clamp 

Author  of  "Wild  Cat",  "Africa's  Daughter",  etc. 

David  Hamar,  attractive  and  only  twenty-eight,  has 
his  own  ideas  concerning  the  equal  distribution  of  this 
world's  goods,  but  he  cannot  get  the  world  to  see  eye  to 
eye  with  him.  Disgruntled,  he  goes  to  live  in  a  bam,  like 
Diogenes  in  his  tub,  and  is  much  annoyed  to  find  his 
hermitage  is  adjacent  to  an  old  manor  house  which  has 
been  left  as  a  legacy  to  three  girls. 

Before  David  knows  where  he  is,  he  has  been  engaged 
as  handyman  at  tenpence  an  hour  to  the  ladies  of  the  Manor, 
who  find  it  a  struggle  to  run  Wynche  Manor  on  next  door 
to  nothing,  but  great  fun,  nevertheless. 

And  Dina  Wynche,  pretty  and  poor  and  proud,  intent 
on  attaining  financial  security  for  herself  and  her  sisters, 
certainly  had  not  anticipated  the  intrusion  of  a  handyman 
hired  at  tenpence  an  hour  into  her  scheme  of  things. 

But  such  is  life  that  it  lures  us  to  unpremeditated  things  : 
and  then,  of  course,  one  thing  leads  to  another. 

7s.  6^.  net. 
(3^) 


HURST    O'    BLACKETTS 
J^ELEN   CRANTON  Julie  Peters 

Author   of    "The   Little   Gods   Laughed",    "The    Singing 
Forest",  etc. 

Helen  Cranton  was  twenty-three,  and  all  her  young  life 
had  been  frittered  away  in  ministering  to  the  whims  of  a 
lazy  and  self-indulgent  mother.  When  her  father  returned 
from  abroad  with  sufficient  money  to  give  Helen  a  career, 
she  took  the  chance  offered  with  both  hands.  In  the 
business  world  she  became  a  great  success,  and  love  too 
came,  but  the  man  was  married,  with  an  insane  wife. 

How  Helen's  year^  of  frustration  and  disappointment 
are  at  length  brightened  by  the  flame  of  true  love  will 
find  a  sympathetic  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  admirers  of 
honest  romance. 

75.  6d.  net. 

nPRADER'S   LICENCE  Jane  England 

Author  of  "Outspan",  "No  Endings",  etc. 

A  story  of  Dilys  Moone,  who  breaks  and  trains  horses, 
and  also  is  governess  in  a  small  town  in  Rhodesia.  A  little 
boy  is  lost  on  the  veldt,  and  Dilys,  in  finding  him,  finds 
also  that  she  has  lost  her  home  and  her  job  ;  but  the  small 
boy  is  left  on  her  hands.  The  mystery  of  African  days  and 
nights  and  a  murder  that  is  not  easily  solved  make  up  this 
book.  There  are  unpleasant  people  and  pleasant  people, 
and  happiness  comes  in  the  end. 

7s.  6d.  net.  Ready  in  March. 

HE  RADIANT  TREE  and  other   Stories 

Temple  Bailey 

Author  of  "Enchanted  Ground",  "Wild  Wind",  etc. 

A  collection  of  Miss  Bailey's  newest  and  most  delightful 
stories.  They  touch  on  a  variety  of  themes — from  the 
enchanting  romance  of  two  young  lovers  to  the  gallant 
and  courageous  battle  of  a  delicately  nurtured  woman 
against  the  terrors  of  the  depression.  Miss  Bailey's  deep 
understanding  and  vast  sympathy  for  humanity  in  all  its 
poses  are  particularly  apparent  in  these  tales — some 
touching,  but  all  unparalleled  in  their  beauty  and 
graciousness. 

75.  (>d.  net. 
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>IGK  UP  AND  SMILE  Countess  Barcynska 

Author  of  "Publicity  Baby",  "The  Honey  Pot",  etc. 
As  in  this  author's  famous  story  "The  Honey  Pot"  and 
her  later  novels  "Under  the  Big  Top"  and  "Publicity 
Baby",  she  has  given  us  a  plot  that  grips  the  imagination 
and  holds  our  attention  right  the  way  through.  Her  book 
is  peopled  with  a  gallery  of  characters  who  are  alive, 
interesting  and  amusing.  In  addition  to  this,  the  dialogue 
is  full  of  wit  and  really  sound  philosophy.  A  book  that 
every  reader  in  search  of  wholesome  entertainment  must 
not  miss.  ^5  ^a   ^^i 

;WEETER  THAN   HONEY  Arthur  Applin 

Author  of  "Picked  Up",  "The  Black  Nail",  "Piccadilly". 
Arthur  Applin  in  his  new  book,  "Sweeter  than  Honey", 
has  very  cunningly  put  old  wine  into  a  new  bottle  ;  and 
his  wine  sparkles  and  has  a  delightful  bouquet  of  romance. 
This  author's  happiest  hunting  ground  has  always  been 
the  Stage  and  the  Turf,  but  in  "Sweeter  than  Honey"  he 
has  created  a  crook  who  bears  no  resemblance  at  all  to 
the  type  which  Hollywood  has  exploited  with  such  tire- 
some regularity.  Whether  everyone  will  approve  of  the 
charming  old  apiarist  and  his  fascinating  daughter  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  but  no  one  who  reads  the  story  can  fail  to 
be  intrigued  and  excited. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

^IDAL   WAVE  Hubert  S.  Banner 

Author  of  "Flamboyante",  "Wanted  on  Voyage",  "Hell's 
Harvest",  etc. 

In  a  small  island  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  Moluccas 
— the  glamorous  "Spice  Islands"  of  the  early  voyagers — 
Mr.  Banner  has  placed  his  new  novel. 

Bryan  Hacklebutt,  a  human  oddity  whom  every  reader 
will  grow  to  love  in  spite  of  his  crotchets,  visited  the  island 
to  collect  moths,  and,  stepping  ashore,  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  the  prospect  of  three  montlis'  holiday  from  the 
civilization  he  detested.  .  .  .  But  the  reader  must  learn 
for  himself  of  the  strange,  long-buried  secret  upon  which 
the  harassed  entomologist  stumbled,  and  of  the  embarrass- 
ing situation  into  which  he  suddenly  found  himself  thrust 
in  consequence.  y^    5^    „g^ 
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npRIGGER   GOSPEL  Harry  Sinclair  Dragc 

Author  of  "Desert  Water",  "Guardians  of  the  Sage,"  etc. 

"Outlaw  is  only  another  name  for  a  fool,"  Little  Bill 
jerked  out  fiercely.  "You  can  see  what  happens  to  'em  : 
Link  and  Flash  gone  ;  the  rest  of  us  shot  up  ;  and  not  a 
cent  to  show  for  it.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you.  Paint. 
The  law  ain't  got  no  grudges  ag'in  you  yet.  You  git 
yourself  to  a  new  country  ;  stay  away  from  the  wild  bunch 
and  find  yourself  a  job.    ...    I  want  you  to  go  straight !" 

In  a  blazing  story  of  the  old  Cherokee  Strip — that  wild 
No  Man's  Land  where  once  even  the  hardiest  of  U.S. 
Marshals  feared  to  tread,  where  gun  law  was  the  only  law — 
good  men  and  bad  play  their  game  with  fate. 

A  wild,  reckless  bunch,  most  of  them  cowboys  bred  to 
the  open  range  who  found  their  occupation  gone  with  the 
ploughing-under  of  the  old  trails  and  the  breaking-up  of 
the  unfenced  prairies  into  farms,  they  come  alive  with  a 
vengeance  in  this  action-filled  tale  that  never  falters  in  its 
hold  on  the  reader's  interest. 

75.  6d.  net. 

J^OVE'S  A  LUXURY  Barbara  Stantor 

Author     of     "John    Wainwright's    Wife",     "Honeymoon 
Husband",  etc. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Patricia  Morgan  had  been 
happily  married  for  nearly  seven  years,  and,  despite  the 
struggle  to  "make  ends  meet"  that  dogs  the  footsteps  of 
most  young  married  couples  nowadays,  she  wouldn't  have 
changed  places  with  anybody  in  the  world.  She  was  still 
desperately  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  devoted  to  her 
twin  children.  "It's  positively  indecent !"  declared  one  or 
two  of  her  more  cynical  friends.     "It  simply  can't  last !" 

Unfortunately  they  proved  to  be  right,  though  neither 
Patricia  nor  her  husband  was  responsible  for  the  tragic 
chain  of  circumstances  that  brought  their  marriage  crash- 
ing to  the  ground. 

What  followed  forms  the  theme  of  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  novels  Barbara  Stanton  has  ever  written. 
"Love's  a  Luxury"  is  a  book  that  is  certain  to  make  a 
universal  appeal  to  all  women  who  have  not  given  up 
hope  of  finding  a  love  that  lasts  and  can  stand  up  against 
the  buflfetings  of  these  tearaway  modern  days. 

7s.  6d.  net. 
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•yHE  LOVELY  GHOST      Rachel  Swete  Macnamara 

Author  of  "Strange  Encounter",  "White  Witch",  etc. 

This  is  a  book  about  Ireland,  but  an  Ireland  of  which 
few  people  have  written.  It  is  neither  black-melancholic 
nor  farcial-comic.  There  are  no  politics  in  it,  no  racing, 
no  hunting,  no  horses  even,  save  those  that  are  necessary 
to  transport  the  characters  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
no  dialect  beyond  the  occasional  native  idiom. 

It  is  the  story  of  Belinda  Massey  and  her  people,  Irish 
country  gentry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
their  loves,  hates,  adventures,  and  vicissitudes,  together 
with  Belinda's  own  passionate  love-affair,  her  own  comedy 
or  tragedy,  according  to  the  way  one  looks  upon  it. 

75.  6d.  net. 

'J'HE  DARK  CAVALIER  Dorothy  Buck 

Author  of  "The  Last  Oasis",  "Love  Affairs',  etc. 

The  story  of  Lindsay  Faire  is  one  that  will  have  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  romantic  fancies  of  every  woman,  for  it 
describes  the  irresistible  allure  that  the  strong,  masterful 
man  of  the  desert  has  for  a  carefully  brought-up  English  girl. 

Lindsay  was  beautiful,  wild,  and  unaccountable,  and 
the  subtle  and  disdainful  personality  of  Sheik  Zarouk 
Metlaoui  was  to  her  a  hidden  world  into  which  she  deter- 
mined to  penetrate.  She  had  taken  a  sip  of  that  heady 
and  potent  drug,  the  East,  and  there  was  no  drawing 
back.  Jilted  by  her  English  lover,  she  was  drawn  as  by  a 
magnet  to  the  mysterious  Sheik. 

The    reader    will    follow    with    absorbing    interest    the 
strange  and  thrilling  adventures  that  the  beautiful  white 
girl  experienced  beyond  the  desert  rim. 
75.  6d.  net. 

'Y'HE  HARP  OF  TIME  M.  le  Bourne 

"The  Harp  of  Time"  is  a  book  with  a  wide  appeal 
because  it  is  essentially  a  human  document — a  record  of 
the  mingled  delight  and  sorrow  which  go  to  the  develop- 
ment of  real  characters. 

From  the  opening  scene  in  a  Belgian  convent,  where  her 
dying  mother  commends  the  small  Marie  Ther^se  to  the 
care  of  old  Matthew  Strong — the  child's  grandfather — 
the  story  develops  with  a  vivid  sincerity  which  appeals  to 
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the  humanity,  as  well  as  the  humour,  innate  in  all  of  us. 
The  clan  of  Strong  kinsmen  form  a  background  to  the 
picture — each  a  deliberate  study,  however  lightly  sketched. 
For  those  who  enjoy  the  study  of  character,  the  outstanding 
traits  of  succeeding  generations,  and  the  contrast  in  mental 
outlook  between  pre-war  and  post-war  periods,  this  book 
will  bring  genuine  pleasure.  There  is  craftsmanship  for 
those  who  appreciate  good  writing  and  vivid  pictorial 
quality  for  those  who  like  to  visualise  a  detailed  background. 
75.  6d.  net. 

JJEATH  OF  A  FIRST  MATE  Charles  Barry 

Author  of  "The  Shot  From  the  Door,"  "Death  in 
Darkness",  "The  Wrong  Murder  Mystery",  etc.  etc. 
The  activities  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry's  detectives  have  hither- 
to been  confined  to  dry  land.  In  this,  his  latest  mystery 
story,  however,  we  follow  them  to  sea  in  one  of  the  little 
tramp  steamers  which  ride  the  seas  around  our  coasts. 

There  is  no  gold  braid  on  the  S.S.  Baynes,  nor  are  the 
ways  and  speech  of  her  hard-bitten  crew  those  of  a  luxury 
cruiser;  but  human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and 
when  Mr.  Harden,  the  first  mate,  disappears  on  the  first 
day  of  what  was  to  have  been  his  annual  holiday  ashore, 
the  reader  will  be  interested  not  only  in  the  story  of  what 
happened  and  how  it  happened,  but  also — and  above  all — 
in  the  strange  motives  which  prompt  men  to  violent  deeds. 
As  usual,  Charles  Barry  writes  of  people  and  things 
with  which  a  varied  life  has  made  him  familiar,  and  the 
reader  will  feel,  when  he  has  come  to  the  last  page,  that 
he  knows  them,  too. 

75.  6d.  net.  j 

nPHE  DEATH  WEED  Lee  Thayer 

Author  of  "The  Second  Shot",  "The  Counterfeit  Bill". 

During  the  course  of  a  wild  party  in  one  of  the  towering 
New  York  apartment  houses  where  Lee  Thayer  has  laid  the 
scenes  of  many  of  her  other  successful  detective  stories,  a 
shot  rings  out.  At  the  time  it  attracts  slight  attention  ; 
but  later,  in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  the  body  of  a  man 
is  discovered,  dead  from  a  bullet  wound.  It  does  not  take 
the  police  long  to  discover  that  he  has  been  murdered.  Then 
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Peter  Clancy,  red-headed  detective,  admired  by  thousands 
of  Mrs.  Thayer's  readers,  steps  into  the  story. 

As  the  plot  develops,  it  becomes  evident  that  back  of 
the  murder  is  a  sinister  and  secret,  ruthless  group  which 
thwarts  Clancy's  efforts  at  every  turn  and  at  one  time 
endangers  his  life.  When  the  clues  are  finally  tracked 
down,  the  reader  will  close  the  book  with  a  gasp  of  excite- 
ment and  admiration. 

Detective  story  fans  will  welcome  this  new  story  by 
Lee  Thayer  which  has  two  features  that  place  it  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  average  mystery  :  first,  the  diabolically 
clever  manner  in  which  the  murder  is  committed  ;  and 
second,  the  unique  form  of  retribution  which  overtakes 
the  murderer. 

75.  6d.  net. 


q^HE   BANNERMAN   CASE  Jeremy  Lord 

Colonel  Winston  Creevy,  D.S.O.,  retired,  was  on  his  way 
to  bed  when  the  Home  Secretary  agitatedly  phoned  him. 
one  June  evening.  A  tragedy  had  occurred  in  Highgate, 
a  tragedy  of  sinister  significance  and  national  importance. 
Colonel  Creevy  sat  up. 

In  this  quickly  moving,  adroitly  written,  and  dramatic 
narrative  there  are  characters  as  memorable  as  any  in  the 
mystery  field :  Colonel  Creevy  himself,  the  ex-cavalry 
officer  and  Secret  Service  man  turned  detective  ;  Chief- 
Inspector  Kenton,  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  New  Scotland 
Yard ;  Mordecai  Burns,  maker  of  arms  and  man  of 
mystery  ;  lovely  Lilian  Kingston,  red-haired  favourite 
of  the  London  stage ;  Lord  Lund,  the  great  diehard 
publisher ;  Sergeant  Turk,  wrapped  always  in  funereal 
gloom,  and  many  others.  There  is  no  slackening  of  suspense 
throughout  the  story,  which  moves  to  a  climax  as  satisfac- 
tory as  it  is  exciting. 

Jeremy  Lord  joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  as  a  single- 
seater  fighting  pilot,  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
school,  and  lived  to  see  his  branch  of  the  service  rechris- 
tened  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Since  the  War  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  writing  of  various  kinds,  under  several  names, 
and  his  work  is  known  in  America  as  well  as  in  England. 

75.  6d.  net. 
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]yjR.  WATSON  INTERVENES     Dorothy  Gardiner 

He  thought  he  had  left  the  world  of  passion  and  death 
behind — but  even  in  the  quiet  foothills  of  the  Rockies 
little  Mr.  Watson,  retired  expert  of  the  homicide  bureau 
of  the  New  York  police,  found  that  murder  could  still 
strike,  as  swiftly  and  silently  as  in  the  waterside  slums. 
And  when  the  small-town  Pompadour  was  discovered 
with  her  throat  cut,  the  dark  shadow  of  her  past  hung 
so  heavily  over  men  and  women  that  no  move  was  made 
to  track  her  real  killer,  Mr.  Watson  swung  into  action 
again  and  began  the  strangest  man-hunt  of  his  career. 

If  you  like  wit,  character,  and  charm  with  your  murders, 
if  you  like  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  Kay  Clever  Strahan, 
you  will  enjoy  this  new  detective  story  by  the  author  whose 
first  book  ("The  Transatlantic  Ghost")  was  praised  by 
such  critics  as  E.  C.  Bentley  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

■js.  6d.  net. 
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URDER  IN  THE   MADHOUSE 

Jonathan  Latimer 


When  William  Crane,  private  investigator,  had  himself 
committed  to  a  private  sanatorium  for  the  wealthy  insane 
in  order  to  protect  rich  little  Miss  Van  Camp,  he  was 
totally  unaware  of  the  terror,  violence,  and  sudden  death 
that  were  to  come.  But,  after  that  first  grotesque  dinner 
party,  when  a  patient  was  found  strangled  with  a  bathrobe 
cord,  Crane  began  to  realize  that  his  assignment  was  more 
dangerous  than  he  had  been  led  to  believe. 

The  local  authorities,  on  coming  into  the  case,  doubted 
Crane's  statement  that  he  was  a  detective,  and  believed 
him  to  be  suffering  from  delusions,  as  were  the  other 
inmates  of  the  sanatorium.  Despite  this  handicap.  Crane 
succeeds  in  breaking  the  case  and  in  proving  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  the  killer's  dismay  that  the  brief  cessation 
of  the  garden  fountain  during  his  first  night  in  the  asylum 
was  the  significant  clue  in  the  case. 

Here  is  a  book  full  of  fast  dramatic  action,  grotesque 
situations,  and  weird  characters.  It  proceeds  from  climax 
to  climax  and  ends  in  a  scene  of  real  dramatic  fury.  And, 
above  all,  the  book  is  clothed  in  a  sinister  and  macabre 
atmosphere  that  will  leave  the  reader  with  an  eerie  sensation 
he  will  not  soon  forget. 

7s.  6d.  net. 
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J)EATH  IN  PURSUIT  George  Leaderman 

Author  of  "The  Door  Was  Violence" 
When  he  wrote  his  first  novel  this  author  declared, 
"to  me  the  mind  of  the  criminal  is  a  much  more  interesting 
thing  than  the  scene  of  the  crime."  The  Times  opinion 
rewarded  him  in  the  following  manner,  "one  never  loses 
interest  either  in  the  man  himself  or  in  his  strange  career." 
And  what  was  true  of  the  central  character  of  his  first 
novel,  is  true  of  Hugh  Macmillan  in  this  tale. 

Macmillan  is  a  happy-go-lucky  young  sailor  arrived 
at  the  London  docks  after  a  tough  sea  voyage  and  engages  a 
room  at  a  doss  house.  Here  he  is  tricked  into  selling  his 
revolver  to  a  member  of  a  clever  criminal  organization. 
Next  day,  when  the  proprietor  of  the  "dive"  is  found 
murdered,  the  newspapers  and  the  police  advertise  a 
description  of  Macmillan. 

When  the  young  man  is  taking  refuge  from  the  hue- 
and-cry  in  the  London  crowds,  he  is  accosted  by  a  strange 
young  woman.  She  persuades  him  to  accompany  her  as 
a  friend  and  meet  her  accomplices.  Macmillan  had  been 
about  to  give  himself  up,  Now  he  promises  to  remain  in 
hiding  and  assist  in  hunting  the  clever  criminal  organiza- 
tion who  have  duped  him.  His  new  friends  prove  to  be  an 
ex-Scotland  Yard  detective  and  his  niece,  a  beautiful 
young  woman  called  Kathleen. 

js.  6d.  net. 

•yniRSTY  RANGE  E.  B.  Mann 

Author  of  "Gamblin'  Man",  "Stampede",  etc. 
The  long  valley  of  the  Coronado  was  a  scorched  and 
burning  land  when  Lary  Day  arrived.  But  the  condition 
of  the  fertile  valley,  seared  and  devastated  by  drought, 
was  no  less  precarious  than  Day's  own  predicament. 
Accused  and  judged  guilty  of  a  murder  he  had  not  com- 
mitted, Day  had  escaped  from  the  law  and  sought  refuge 
under  the  assumed  identity  of  the  man  whom  the  evidence 
indicated  as  guilty.  Working  swiftly  to  clear  his  name, 
'  Day  found  an  able  partner  in  the  lovely  Starr  Landerson, 
whose  lands  were  being  stolen  and  whose  cattle  were 
being  rustled.  And  that  kindly  old  pioneer.  Dr.  Northrop, 
aided  him  too.  But  it  was  not  until  the  range  was  freed 
of  cattle  thieves,  the  real  murderer  found,  and  the  great 
irrigation  dam  assured,  that  Lary  Day  could  walk  freely 
again. 

75.  6d.  net. 
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Rece?U  7/6  Fiction 

An  Omnibus,  1184  pages,  containing  four  long  novels 

by 

ROBERT   KEABLE 

SIMON    GALLED    PETER      (349^^  thousand) 
REGOMPENGE     (187^^  thousand) 
PERADVENTURE      (92nd  thousand) 
NUMEROUS   TREASURE     (i^Uh  thousand) 


THE   WHITE    WITCH    . 

THE   PASSIONATE   PROBLEM 

NEVER   WITHOUT   YOU       . 

KAREN'S   DESTINY       . 

MERRIVALE    &    FOSSITER  . 

JOHN   WAINWRIGHT'S   WIFE 

JUNGLE   WOMAN 

THE   HOUSE    DEVOURING  . 

THE   SINGING   FOREST 

THE   SHOT   FROM   THE   DOOR 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  INSPECTOR  MAIGRET    Georges  Simenon 


THE   COUNTERFEIT   BILL  . 

HELL'S   HARVEST 

WHERE   THE   APPLE    REDDENS 

THE    BIRTHDAY   PARTY     . 

LUSTROUS   HEROINE 

THE   LITTLE   GODS   LAUGHED 

THE   SLAYING   SQUAD 

NO   ENDINGS 

SPANGLES     .... 

PERHAPS   THINGS   MATTER 

AFRICA'S    DAUGHTER 

PUBLICITY   BABY 
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Rachel  Swete  Macnamar^ 

E.  W.  Sav] 

Achmed  Abdullah 

Harriet  T.  Comstock 

G.  Wyndham  Hasleti 

Barbara  Stanton 

H.  M.  E.  Clamp 

Siegfried  von  Vegesack 

Julie  Peters 

.    Charles  Barry 


Lee  Thayer 

Hubert  S.  Banner 

.  Marten  Stuart 

T.  F,  W.  Hickey 

Elizabeth  Leavelle 

Julie  Peters 

.     Robert  Mason 

Jane  England 

.     Oliver  Sandys 

WiLLMAR   CaRDELL 

H.  M.  E.  Clamp 
Countess  Barcynska 
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Popular  316  net  Novels 

Crown  8vo.     Printed  on  good  paper  and  bound  in  cloth. 


COUNTESS  BARCYNSKA 

We  Women 

FREDERICK  R.  BECHDOLT 

Horse  Thief  Trail 
Riders  of  the  San  Pedro 

THOMAS  BROADHURST,  A.B. 

Blow  the  Man  Down 

SINCLAIR  DRA60 

Desert  Water 

HENRY  DUPUY-MAZUEL 

Lovers  in  Galilee 

WALTER  D.  EDMONDS 

Erie  Water 

BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 

Black  Sheep's  Gold 

H.  L.  GATES 

The  Caballero 

COSMO  HAMILTON 

The  Little  Gold  Ring 
Caste 

MILTON  HAYES 

Bad  Men  Make  Good  Wives 

JAMES  JAMES 

Guide  Book  to  Women 
Honeymoon  Dialogues 


MARGERY  LAWRENCE 

Silken  Sarah 

The  Madonna  of  Seven  Moons 

RACHEL  SWETE  MACNAMARA 

The  White  Witch 

Duet  for  a  Trio 
Glass  Walls 
Pagan's  Limited 
Let  Them  Say  ! 
Cross  Roads 

E.  B.  MANN 

The  Terror  of  Tombstone  Trail 

Stampede 

The  Man  from  Texas 

Killers'  Range 

MRS.  BAILLIE  REYNOLDS 

The  Sheikh  Touch 
In  the  Balance 
To  Set  Her  Free 

OLIVER  SANDYS 

Spa7igles 

Sir  Boxer 

Happy  Day 

Just  Lil 

Butterflies 

The  Five  Hooded  Cobra 

Squire 

Jinks 

Bad  Lad 

Mr>  Scribbles 
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Popular   316    net    Novels — continued 


E.  W.  SAVI 

Passionate  Problem 

Prisoners  of  Necessity 
At  Close  Quarters 
On  the  Knees  of  the  Gods 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge 
The  Blunder 


E.  W.  Savi  (continued) 

Law  Divine 
A  Blind  Alley 
By  Torchlight 
In  Desperation 
God  Forsaken 


Famous  216  ''Red  Jacket''  Novels 

Crown  8vo.     Printed  on  good  paper  and  hound  in  cloth. 


MADAME  ALBANESI 

The    Young    Man    from    the 

Country 
Marian  Sax 

Strongest   of  all  Things 
A  Question  of  Quality 
Drusilla's  Point  of  View 

ALICE  &  CLAUDE  ASKEW 

In  an  Orchard  Close 

Freedom 

Fate  and  Drusilla 

TEMPLE  BATLEY 

Enchanted  Ground 
Silver  Slippers 
The  Tin  Soldier 
Little  Girl  Lost 
Dim  Lantern 
Blue  Window 
Wallflowers 
Trumpeter  Swan 
Wild  Wind 


Temple  Bailey  (continued) 

Glory  of  Youth 
Burning  Beauty 
Peacock  Feathers 
Mistress  Anne 
Contrary  Mary 

Mrs.  BAILLEE  REYNOLDS 

The  Ides  of  March 

HUBERT  S.  BANNER 

Wanted  on  Voyage 

COUNTESS  BARCYNSKA 

Exit  Renee 

Love  Maggy 

Under  the  Big  Top 

A  Woman  of  Experience 

Decameron  Cocktails 

Mint  Walk 

The  Honey-Pot 

Hand  Painted 

Back  to  the  Honey-Pot 
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Famous  2/6  '^Red  Jacket"  Novels — continued 


rEAN  BARRE 

Restive  Lovers 
Second  Harvest 
Rabbits  in  Fate's  Hat 
Pride  of  Race 

URSULA  BLOOM 

The  Trackless  \\'ay 

M.  E.  BRADDON 

Her  Convict 

E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON 

Below  the  Surface 

H.  M.  E.  CLAMP 

Jungle  Woman 

The  Brat 

Eternal  as  the  Sphinx 

Veldt  Man 

Legion  of  the  Desert 

Nile  Water 

Lava 

The  Power  and  Glory  Girl 

Feather  Bed  Jane 

The  Great  God  Jazz 

Stained  Glass 

Golden  Rod 

Venus,  Ltd. 

The  Sexless  Trinity 

The  Sheikh  of  Montmartre 

Beauty  Mask 

Desert  Sand 

Mrs.  B.  M.  CROBIIR 

Her  Own  People 

The  Youngest  Miss  Mowbray 

The  Company  Servant 


COIHMANDER  EDWARD 
ELLSBERG 

Submerged  :    An  Epic   of  the 
Submarine  Service 

HEBE  ELSNA 

upturned  Palms 

Half  Sisters 

Women  Always  Forgive 
You  Never  Knew 
Study  of  Sara 
We  are  the  Pilgrims 
Other  People's  Fires 
All  Swans 
Strait-Jacket 
The  Third  Wife 
Child  of  Passion 
Sweeter  Unpossessed 

JANE  ENGLAND 

No  Endings 

Rhodesian  Farm 

Come  Home  Again 

The  Years  of  the  Locust 

Distaff 

Young  Simpson 

No  Traveller  Returns 

The  Sjambok 

Skyline 

PAMELA  FRANKAU 

She  and  I 
Born  at  Sea 
I  was  the  Man 
Marriage  of  Harlequin 
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Famous  216  ^^Red  Jacket"  Novels — continued 


TOM  GALLON 

Fortunes  A-begging 

COSMO  HAMILTON 

Laughing  Mask 
Undelivered  Letters 
Scandal 
Three  Passions 
Another  Scandal 
Mrs.  Skeffington 
At  Whose  Door  ? 

SYDNEY  HORLEB 

The  House  of  Wingate 

MARGERY  LAWRENCE 

The  Drums  of  Youth 
Bohemian  Glass 

ROBERT  EEABLE 

Simon  Called  Peter 

Recompence 

The  Mother  of  all  Living 

Numerous  Treasure 

Peradventure 

Lighten  Our  Darkness 

The  Madness  of  Monty 

RACHEL  SWETE  MACNAMARA 

The  Trance 

Drifting  Waters 

Spinners  in  Silence 

Seeds  of  Fire 

A  Marriage  has  been  Arranged 

Cock  Angel 

The  Dragon  Tree 

Burnt  Fingers 


Rachel  Swete  Macnamara 

(continue* 
Morning  Joy 
Tom  Veils 
Golden  Dishes 
Marsh  Lights 
Stolen  Fruit 
Larks  Gate 

The  Green  Shoes  of  April 
The  Crowded  Temple 
Jealous  Gods 
Lover's  Battle 

BRUCE  MARSHALL 

The  Stooping  Venus 

Mrs.  OLIPHANT 

'   The  Cuckoo  in  the  Nest 

GERTRUDE  PAGE 

Where  the  Strange  Roads  ] 

Down 
Some  There  Are 
Winding  Paths 
Follow  After 
Love  in  the  Wilderness 
The  Rhodesian 
The  Great  Splendour 
Silent  Rancher 
Paddy-the-Next-Best-Thing 
The  Edge  o'  Beyond 

JULIE  PETERS 

Brood  of  Folly 

Illusory  Gold 

The  Little  Gods  Laughed 
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Famous  2/6  ^^Red  Jacket"  Novels — continued 


niABGABET  PETERSON 

The  Unknown  Hand 
The  Pitiful  RebeUion 
Dear  Lovely  One 
Life — and  a  Fortnight 
The  Question 
Flame  of  the  Forest 
Passionate  Particles 
Like  a  Rose 
Deadly  Nightshade 
Adventurous  Youth 
Butterfly  Wings 
To  Love 
Love  is  Enough 
Love's  Burden 
Fate  and  the  Watcher 
First  Stone 
Death  Drum 
Moon  Mountains 

CLAIRE  D.  POLLEXFEN 

The  Call  of  the  Horizon 

WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 

Man  from  Downing  Street 
Devil's  Carnival 
The  Fatal  Face 
The  Unnamed 
The  Great  Plot 
Mystery  of  a  Motor-Car 

AMELIE  RIVES 

(Princess  Tronbetzkoy) 
The  Elusive  Lady 
World's  End 


EFFIE  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 

Hearts  at  War 
A  Strange  Love  Story 
The  Fault  of  One 
The  Man  with  the  Money 
Her  Heart's  Longing 
The  Woman's  Fault 
Lavender's  Love  Story 
His  One  Love 

OLIVER  SANDYS 

Misty  Angel 

Cherry 

BUnkeyes 

The  Curled  Hands 

Champagne  Kiss 

Sally  of  Slopers 

Tilly-Make-Haste 

Mr.  Anthony 

Pleasure  Garden 

Sally  Serene 

Green  Caravan 

Chappy — that's  all 

The  Crimson  Ramblers 

The  Ginger  Jar 

Old  Roses 

Vista  the  Dancer 

The  Garment  of  Gold 

Mops 

The  Sorceress 
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Famous  2/6  '^Red  Jacket"  Novels— continued 


E.  W.  SAVI 

ADELINE   SERGEANT               1 

The  Unattainable 

Casper  Brooke's  Daughter       ' 

The  Door  Between 

The  Claim  of  Anthony  Lockhart 

The  Great  Gamble 

A  Forlorn  Hope 

E.  S.  STEVENS 

The  Acid  Test 

Ishtar 

On  Trust 

Sophy 

Vagrant  Love 
White  Lies 

CYNTHIA  STOCKLEY 

Poppy 
The  Claw 

Baba  and  the  Black  Sheep 
Mistress  of  Herself 

A  Fool's  Game 
On  the  Rack 

ANNIE  S.  SWAN                         , 
The  Broad  Road 

Daggers  Drawn 

Neither  Fish  nor  Flesh 

G.  de  S.  WENTWORTH-JATVTES 

Sackcloth  and  Ashes 

The  Television  Girl 

Satan  Finds 

Rarebit 

BEATRICE   WHITBY 

Bequeathed 

Making  Amends 
Breakers  Ahead 
Sinners  All 

Dog  in  the  Manger 

The  Inconstancy  of  Kitty 

Taken  by  Storm 

Mrs.  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON 

The  Turnstile  of  Night 

The  Other  Man 
The  FataUst 

DOLF  WYLLARDE 

As  Ye  Have  Sown 

Reproof  of  Chance 

M  afoot  a 

Daug]ner-in-Law 

The  Holiday  Husband 
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Famous   1/-   ''Red  jacket"   Novels 

Handsomely  bound,  with  attractive  picture  wrapper. 


ARTHUR  APPLIN 

Piccadilly 
The  Revue  Girl 
The  Final  Payment 

COUNTESS  BARCYNSKA 

The  Golden  Snail 
We  Women 
Ships  Come  Home 
Love's  Last  Reward 

MAURICE  LE  BLANC 

The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes 
The  Tremendous  Event 

ROBERT  ORR  CHIPPERFIELD 

The  Man  Who  Convicted 

Himself 

BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 

The  Sands  of  Oro 
Conn  of  the  Coral  Seas 
The  Sorcerer's  Stone 


COSMO  HABIILTON 

Caste 

Among  Those  Sailing 

Who  Cares  ? 

RUPERT  HUGHES 

Destiny 

The  Golden  Ladder 


E.  C.  STEVENS 

Sophy 

The  Losing  Game 


LEE  THAYER 

Poison 

The  Sinister  Mark 

G.  de  S.  WENTWORTH-JAMES 

A  Mental  Marriage 

DOLF  WYLLARDE 

Wandering  Fires 
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Famous  9d.  Novels 

Well  printed  on  good  paper  (8  J"  x  sf '  x  |'  hulk) 


ROBERT  KEABLE 

The  Mother  of  All  Living 

[i^'^rd  thous.) 

Numerous  Treasure 

(138^/1  thous.) 

The  Madness  of  Monty 

{60th  thous.) 

MARGARET  PETERSON 

Flame  of  the  Forest 

(35^A  thous.) 


ALICE  AND  CLAUDE  ASKEW 

137.     Freedom 

H.  M.  E.  CLAMP 

148.     The  Legion  of  the  Desert 

COSMO  HAMILTON 

98.     Caste 

RACHEL  SWETE  MACNAMARA 

139.     Seeds  of  Fire 

GERTRUDE  PAGE 

129.     The  Silent  Rancher 
114.     Love  in  the  Wilderness 

MARGARET  PETERSON 

124.     Love's  Burden 


Maxgaret  Peterson  (continued) 


91.     Fate  and  the  Watcher 

E.  W.  SAVI 

146.     At  Close  Quarters 


Life- 

-and  a  Fortnight 

{2Sth  thous.) 

The 

Question           (30^^  thous.) 

EVADNE  PRICE 

Probationer  ! 

Real  Life  Romance 

Strip 

Girl ! 

Real  Life  Romance 

i.  Novels 

E.  W. 

Savi  (continued) 

133- 

God  Forsaken 

134- 

The  Door  Between 

125. 

The  Reproof  of  Chance 

128. 

Sinners  All 

131. 

Mistress  of  Herself 

113. 

Daggers  Drawn 

112. 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge 

103. 

White  Lies 

94. 

On  Trust 

OLIVER  SANDYS 

144. 

Just  Lil 

136. 

Butterflies 

122. 

Misty  Angel 

III. 

The  Green  Caravan 

87. 

The  Sorceress 

81. 

The  Curled  Hands 

33- 

The  Pleasure  Garden 

130. 

Jinks 

25- 

Chappy — That's  AH 
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